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CERIUM 


Cerium is one of the group of elements 
known as the “rare earth” metals, 
which are very similar to each other in 
chemical properties. The first steps in 
the discovery of this element were taken 
in 1781 when a 15-year-old Swedish boy 
Wilhelm Hisinger sent a sample of rock 
to the famous chemist Scheele. Hisinger 
thought that this rock, now known as 
the mineral “ cerite “, might contain a 
new metal; but Scheele failed to find it. 
More than twenty vears later Hisinger 
himself discovered in cerite the new 
element cerium. Today the most 
important sources of the rare 


earth metals are deposits of 


monazite sand found in India and 
Brazil. Pure cerium is rarely produced, 
but in the form of * Mischmetall ** — a 
mixture of rare earth metals — and in 
compounds with other elements it has a 
number of industrial uses. The luminosity 
of an electric arc light is increased if the 
carbon electrodes are impregnated with 
cerium fluoride during manufacture, and 
ceric sulphate is used in chemical analysis 
and in photography. 
Mischmetall is used extensively to 
make lighter flints of which I.C.I. 
produces many millions every 
year for use in gas and cigarette 


lighters. 
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U.N.O. IN CRISIS 


HE leading article under this heading in last week’s 
Spectator has proved only too well justified. It is no use 
to speak of the United Nations suffering from a certain 
malaise. It is suffering from something much worse than 
that. It is not a mere question of Mr. Trygve Lie’s resignation 
or even of Mr. Feller’s suicide and the crise de nerfs which those 
two everits have created. It is the conclusion forced on every- 
one that the United Nations is not only not united, but has 
no visible prospect of being. The rift between the Russian 
bloc and the rest of the organisation is as wide as ever, and 
a new rift, fortunately much less serious, has opened between 
South Africa and an Asiatic group which, not without American 
encouragement, is endeavouring to interfere in South Africa’s 
domestic affairs. In the last phase of the discussions on this 
subject, it is fair to say, the United States representative moved 
a resolution which went no further in the direction of a reflec- 
tion on South Africa than to re-emphasise the general doctrine 
of human rights, with special reference to the conditions 
prevailing in that Dominion; the ultimate adoption of that 
would ease tension. But the fundamental fact is that a society 
based on the assumption of sincere co-operation between its 
principal members cannot function when that co-operation is 
lacking. The alternative is to change the constitution of the 
organisation, but that cannot be done in the absence of a 
co-operation which does not exist. A single Great Power can 
block it indefinitely. This is a grave situation. No one is 
likely to take the responsibility for breaking up the United 
Nations, and no one should. But if hopes are frustrated in 
New York it is the more imperative that they be brought to 
fulfilment in Europe. If U.N.O. is doomed to be a house 
divided N.A.T.O. must show itself increasingly a house united. 
So far as they can carry their countries with them an immense 
responsibility rests on M. Schuman and Dr. Adenauer. 


The Korea Deadlock 


In Korea desperate local fighting cont-:nues for the possession 
of three or four hilltops which change hands a'mest daily. At 
Panmunjom truce discussions have stopped. In New York 
they are being prosecuted to no purpose. General Eisenhower 
is still proposing to go to Korea, whether with a plan or with- 


an 


out one is not known. But he has at any rate declared 
himself opposed to the forcible repatriation of prisoners. 
Meanwhile it is being stated in Tokio that when the 
President-Elect arrives in Korea he will be faced with a 
series of South Korean demands, including a new drive to the 
Manchurian border, the forcible unification of North and South 
Korea and the dissolution of the North Korean Government. 
If these are meant seriously, and put forward seriously, the 
case for complete withdrawal of United Nations troops from 
Korea will be unanswerable. They are not there for that. 
It is quite true that hope for the unification of the two 
halves of the country was once entertained, but troops were 
not sent to Korea to enforce it. They were sent there to defend 
South Korea against wanton aggression. If the 38th parallel 
can be made a permanent frontier by voluntary agreement the 
fighting can stop and the troops be gradually withdrawn. But 
we are nowhere near that point yet. The hair-splitting about 
formulas governing the repatriation of prisoners continues. It 
may be that the Indian proposal, for a neutral commission to 
supervise the repatriation process, contains possibilities; the 
American rejection of it as unacceptable has fortunately been 
modified, and Mr. Eden, Mr. Acheson and Mr. Krishna Menon 
appear to be substantially at one; Mr. Vyshinsky’s views are 
still undisclosed. A great deal depends on what knowledge 
India, through her ambassador at Peking, has of the real mind 
of the Chinese Government. If anyone knew that certainly it 
could be decided whether any negotiations were worth while. 


The Mau Mau Grows 


The basic dilemma in Kenya becomes more sharply 
defined. The upsurge of barbarism called for severe 
measures, and they were taken. But the arrests, interroga- 
tions, “cleansings” and the impounding of cattle seem 
to have had little effect on the spread of Mau Mau’s influence 
throughout the Kikuyu: on the contrary, there are signs that 
it is spreading fast to other tribes around the borders of 
Kikuyuland as well as to pockets of Kikuyu in Mombasa and 
elsewhere. Mr. Michael Blundell, leader of the European 
elected members in the Legislative Council, has complained 
that the Government's action has not been swift, drastic or 
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effective enough, and he pointed out that unless the emergency 
can be brought to an end and the country’s productive capacity 
restored, the expansion of social services for the Africans— 
education in particular—may have to be curtailed. If that 
happens, then the ground will simply be made more fertile 
for Mau Mau and the likelihood of more general unrest (and 
its consequences) increased. The situation is more serious 
now than it was when the state of emergency was declared over 
a month ago, Effective police action is made difficult by the 
gulf between black and white in Kenya and the consequent 
problems of coming to close quarters with such a wide-spread 
and loosely knit organisation as Mau Mau. This inevitably 
leads to rough and indiscriminate rounding-up and interroga- 
tion and to the alienation of many of the innocent caught in 
the net. There is also the difficulty of bringing it home to 
the great mass of illiterate Africans that the Government has 
plans to better their condition. But people outside Kenya 
are in no position to offer advice to the sorely tried Europeans 
there. Sympathy at the moment Is more appropriate. 


Dr. Adenauer’s Troubles 


Tuesday’s proceedings in the Bundestag are to be 
deplored so far as they threaten to open a rift, or widen 
whatever rift already existed, between Germany and 
France, but no blame attaches to Dr. Adenauer’s Govern- 
ment in respect of either of the two subjects discussed, the date 
of the debate on the European Defence Community treaty 
and the denunciation of the elections in the Saar. The vote 
on the former question seems to have been largely the result 
of an unexpected snap division, though the fact that ten 
members of the Free Democratic Party, which is part of Dr. 
Adenauer’s coalition, voted against the Government is rather 
a serious matter for the Chancellor. The date of the debate 
on the Treaty was to have been settled by the so-called Council 
of Elders, but they failed to agree, and the question therefore 
had to be settled by the Bundestag, a situation being thus 
created of which, whether they were anticipating it or not, 
the Socialists and their allies took full advantage. The vote 
can, and presumably will, be reversed. The discussion on the 
Saar was a very different matter. Here all parties, except the 
Communists, were at one, and there was good reason why they 
should be. Elections are free in Western Germany, they are 
free in France, freedom has been resolutely withheld in the 
Saar. The pro-German parties, who recognise the case for 
an economic union with France but are fighting, very naturally 
and reasonably, against any tendency towards a closer political 
union, are proscribed. Democratic freedom is denied. It is 
perfectly true that the Landtag about to be elected will be 
unrepresentative. There is hopeful talk of making the Saar 
the seat of the administration of the projected European 
Defence Union and “ Europeanising ” the territory. The con- 
versations on that between M. Schuman and Dr. Adenauer may 
be resumed, and may lead somewhere, but the decision to 
hold the Saar elections now, and under the unfair conditions 
created by the Saar Government, is not calculated to promote 


their success. 


Dr. Malan Checked 


The South African Prime Minister’s announcement that, to 
avoid a complete constitutional deadlock, he will accept the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the Union (upholding a 
decision of the Supreme Court of the Cape Province) that legis- 
lation creating a “ High Court of Parliament ” was invalid, and 
that consequently the attempt to disfranchise the Cape Coloured 
Voters is frustrated, is satisfactory so far as it goes. It means 
that till the General Election in April the constitutional position 
will be as it was before the abortive legislation was introduced, 
and that at that election the Cape Coloured people will vote on 
the old basis. In such circumstances the Burge Memorial 
Lecture delivered on Wednesday in London by Professor T. J. 
Haarhoff, of the University of the Witwat>--rand, Johannes- 
burg, was peculiarly opporiune. Professor Ha..caoff, himself an 
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Afrikaner, has long worked for racial understanding in South 
Africa, but he is no advocate of absolute equalitarianism. The 
population figures he quoted—24 million whites, 84 million 
Bantu, one million Coloured, 360,000 Asiatics—indicate the 
difficulty and the complexity of the political problems arising. 
To the various welfare services to the Bantu in 1951, out of a 
total expenditure of £16,000,000 the Bantu contributed only 
£2,000,000. The point that there is a benevolent apartheid, 
designed to secure the preservation of native traditions and 
tribal organisation, as well as a malevolent one, designed to 
keep the Bantu in political and social subjection, is sound. 
There are men of goodwill in the Union working for the former 
policy, but the challenge to the Africans presented by measures 
like the Anti-Communist Act and the use made of them results 
inevitably in all the emphasis being laid on malevolent 
apartheid. There is time before the General Election for the 
atmosphere to clear and a better spirit to be engendered, but 
not much justification for believing that that will happen. 
Among the whites a narrow nationalism is ranged against 
relative liberalism, and at the last election nationalism 
triumphed. If that happens again the consequences will be 
grave indeed. 


Bevanites and the Ballot 


Whether the result of the first ballot for membership of the 
Labour Parliamentary Party is to be regarded as satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory depends on the point of view. Mr. Bevan 
can hardly be expected to hail it with enthusiasm. He and eight 
of his followers put up as candidates. None of them is in the 
first six, all of whom obtained over 50 per cent. of votes, and 
only three, Mr. Bevan himself, Mr. Harold Wilson and Mr. 
Bing, qualified for the second round, in which the twelve next 
in order to the already elected six will be balloted on for the 
six remaining places. Mr. Bevan therefore has still a chance 
of being elected, though the fact that so prominent a member 
of the 1945 Government failed to secure a place in the first six 
is something of a set-back for him. There will no doubt be 
some complaint about the new regulations for the ballot. They 
provided that every member voting must cast all his twelve 
votes (to prevent supporters of a particular panel of candidates 
voting for them only and thereby giving them an advantage) 
and that only those securing over 50 per cent. of votes on 
the first ballot should be declared elected forthwith, a second 
ballot being taken for any places remaining—which in this 
case happen to be six. Mr. Bevan and his friends may de- 
nounce this procedure as a manoeuvre. The answer no doubt 
is that it was adopted to frustrate a suspected manocuvre. 
Into that argument no one outside the Labour Party will feel 
tempted to intrude. 


Light in Greece 

So gratifying is the spectacle of the Greeks electing a 
strong Government, with a large Parliamentary majority, 
for the first time for twenty-four years, that nobody, except 
possibly the defeated Communists, can feel any immediate 
urge to raise doubts about the permanence and stability of the 
new régime. The simple majority vote, that much disputed 
electoral device, has at least ended for the time being the 
wearisome and dangerous divisions and intrigues of the Greek 
politicians. The integrity of Field-Marshal Papagos, his great 
record of patriotism and personal courage, and his clear 
recognition of his responsibilities as the new Prime Minister 
all bode well for the future. The very orderliness of the 
elections and the heaviness of the poll indicate that the Greek 
people, after their harsh sufferings of the past twelve years, 
are themselves anxious to settle down to a period of steady 
consolidation, both political and economic. The unfortunate 
tension of a few months ago between Field-Marshal Papagos 
and certain officials of the Court must now surely be ended 
for good. In fact Greece, in its exposed key position among 
the Western Powers, is behaving just as its most sincere friends 
had always hoped it would behave. The steadfastness and 
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consistency of the Greeks, for whom the war was so long 
extended by the Communist pressure from the north, has never 
been in question. And if they can now import some of these 
qualities into their day-to-day politics they will do nothing 
but good to themselves and to the world. It will of course 
take some years for them to work out of their present economic 
difficulties. And since, after all, the small parties and their 
leaders who now make up the governing coalition of the 
Greek Rally are the same old parties and politicians who have 
quarrelled and intrigued, to very little purpose, for years, the 
task of maintaining unity which Field-Marshal Papagos has 
assumed can hardly end soon. But it has been well begun. 


Goodbye to Development Charges 


Those clauses of the Town and Country Planning Act of 
1947 which provided for the transfer of the development value 
of land to the State were based, among other things, on sound 
arguments concerning the need to secure possession of land 
required for planning purposes. But the measures for putting 
these arguments into effect were so sweeping, and difficult to 
understand, and the discouragement to enterprise and new 
building so serious, that this part of the Act never seemed 
likely to work properly. There was also the fact that claims 
on the fund of £300,000,000, which was earmarked to com- 
pensate those who lost development value in the initial transfer, 
were so inflated by the demands of owners who, without having 
the intention to undertake any actual development, thought it 
worth while to take part in the share-out of Government money, 
that the danger of further inflation was sensibly increased. 
Now all that is to be ended. In future compensation will 
only te paid to those landowners who actually suffer loss of 
development value through planning restrictions on the use 
of their land. The clauses of the Act that never seemed likely 
to work will not be required to work, and those who had lost 
hope of ever understanding them will not be required to under- 
stand them. The compulsory acquisition of land for planning 
purposes will still be possible, and the owners will have to be 
compensated—which is just. But they will not be able to get 
more than the accrued development value in 1947, for all 
legitimate hopes of further increments after that date were 
officially killed by the Act. This also is just—although the 
justice is rough. 


More Aid for Voluntary Schools 


The new Education Bill whose text was published on 
Tuesday holds to the compromise between State and Church 
education arrived at by the Act of 1944 and its subsequent 
modifications; but it does ease the position a little for the 
Churches—who have about 11,000 schools in England and 
Wales to the State’s 18,000. The Roman Catholics, with their 
1,800 schools, who more than the Church of England have 
gone into the “ aided ” group (thus keeping control but bearing 
most of the financial responsibility)}—and have incidentally com- 
plained most about costs—will benefit from the clause allow- 
ing the Ministry of Education to make a grant of up to 50 per 
cent. for “aided” schools in new districts providing for a 
substantial number of children in whatever way they have come 
to the district; now it is only when a large group of children 
moves all together that such a grant is available. “ Controlled” 
voluntary schools, mainly Church of England, which are 
financed and staffed by the Local Education Authority subject 
to certain obligations of consultation with the managers, will 
benefit too. Permission is given by the Bill to Local Authorities 
to build new “controlled” schools to replace old buildings, 
whereas now only enlargement is allowed. A third provision 
enables the Minister to give financial help in the adaptation of 
existing buildings as voluntary schools; the Churches will re- 
ceive help when they purchase houses and convert them. These 
concessions will a little ease the financial burdens which have 
become heavier with rising building costs; they have the sup- 
port of both parties and have been discussed at length with the 
Churches and Local Authorities. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


T was not for nothing that one of the Bronté sisters sub- 

scribed to a testimonial to Hud:on, the Railway King. 

Playing at trains (and at lorries, too) is a national 
characteristic. The second reading of the Transport Bill in 
the House of Commons on Monday and Tuesday—the Govern- 
ment got its way by 308 to 282—illustrated this fact once 
more. This was the first attempt by the Government to undo 
on a large scale Labour’s work of nationalisation. Little new 
could be said about the principles involved, and it seemed 
possible beforehand that the debate would die of tedium. It 
did not. In fact Mr. Alfred Barnes, the former Minister of 
Transport, held the whole House by the force with which he 
put the case against the Bill, and back-benchers on both sides 
of the House gave the debate life by the intensity of their own 
interest in transport, or by their sense of the glory of railway 
history. 

* * * ok 

Sir Fergus Graham, the Member for Darlington, whose 
distinguished forbear, Sir James Graham, once sat for another 
railway town, Carlisle, let it be seen that he knew Bank Top 
station to be a shrine to all lovers of the locomotive. Indeed 
its aura must have spread throughout Darlington—* a model 
town,” Sir Fergus called it. And it was Darlington’s support 
that he brought to the Transport Bill. (A Labour Member 
observed that Sir Fergus must have been referring to the 
Borough: the Rural District, it seems, does not support the 
Bill.) 

* * * * 

From the opposite benches, Mr. Ernest Popplewell, the 
Member for Newcastle West, cast off his normal air of unas- 
sertive reliability to make a long and passionate defence of 
nationalisation. He had hitherto been known to the House 
as a man who had discharged the duties of Vice-Chamberlain 
of the Household in the late Government with quiet dignity. 
But on Monday night he revealed a strength of feeling that 
led him to attack the Minister of Transport, Mr. Lennox-Boyd, 
for his “ flamboyant air of a good-time boy.” 

* * K * 


Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s zest is certainly an irritant to the Oppo- 
sition and a comfort to the Government. His Parliamentary 
style is fluent and vigorous. He never buries his nose in a 
typescript. On Monday, when he moved the second reading, 
he had a rather awkward task. This is the second Transport 
Bill that the Government has produced, and even so it has 
not removed all the doubts of the interests it is supposed to 
serve. Before the debate opened the Chambers of Commerce 
had made known their hope that the Bill would be re-moulded 
in committee. Moreover, Mr. Lennox-Boyd must have had in 
mind the risk that the new proposals, like the old, would be 
attacked by Sir Ralph Glyn, a railway expert on the Govern- 
ment side. Sir Ralph did later make an attack, milder than 
his earlier onslaught. But the Minister sent up no distress 
signal on Monday, short of promising to be reasonable in 
committee. He seemed as confident of the merits of the new 
Bill as he had been of those of the first version. 


* * oa * 


On Wednesday, the Parliamentary Labour Party learnt that 
six of the twelve places on its committee had been filled. A 
second ballot was arranged to find the remaining six. The 
party decided last week, after a bitter argument, to apply the 
* second ballot” system to this election. Candidates gaining 
more than half the votes cast in the first ballot are automatically 
elected. The first six chosen were all members of last year’s 
committee and include no Bevanites. They are Mr. Griffiths, 
Mr. Ede, Mr. Gaitskell, Mr. Robens, Mr. Dalton and Mr. 
Callaghan. The Bevanites protested at the adoption of the 
second ballot system, and if the second ballot fails to catch 
any of them up (Mr. Bevan, though failing to get more than 
half the votes cast, was last of the first twelve) they will be 
very angry indeed. J. F. B. 
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THE TRANSPORT TEST 


F there is one great danger in British politics that is uni- 
versally and publicly recognised at this moment it is the 
possibility that the parties may spend valuable time 

playing at shuttlecock with those industries which are either 
nationalised or threatened with nationalisation. Consequently 
the Government’s Transport Bill, which has been the main 
business of the Commons this week, has attracted attention 
not so much by its particular provisions for the de-nationalisa- 
tion of road transport and de-centralisation of the railways 
as by its political significance as the first big move in a political 
battle which, if it is prolonged, threatens to be utterly destruc- 
tive of Parliamentary responsibility and even to damage the 
very foundations of Parliamentary Government. 

Some hint of public alarm, some suspicion that Parliament 
was being brought into contempt through the behaviour of 
party extremists, seems to have penetrated to the House of 
Commons, for the usual threats of either side to smash the 
handiwork of the other did not get an over-prominent place 
in this week’s debates. The Minister of Transport, Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd, under whose care the Government's transport policy 
has been to some extent lifted out of the confusion into which 
it fell earlier this year, has plainly been trying to secure a 
permanent solution rather than to perpetuate a quarrel. Mr. 


Herbert Morrison’s carefully nurtured indignation at the 
Government’s determination to “upset” the nationalised 


industries was perhaps a little muted. Moderation would well 
become him in this matter, for although the game of “ you 
started it ” is even more barren than the game of nationalisation- 
shuttlecock, sooner or later some Tory may be stung into 
pointing out that the original acts of upsetting were performed 
by the late Labour Government, when it insisted (against the 
better judgement of some of its members) in interfering with 
industries which it did not understand: But it will be best 
not to waste any time on the attribution of blame. The only 
prize will be thankfully given to any political leader, of what- 
ever party, who succeeds in taking the transport and steel 
industties out of the thick of the party battle. 

For the Government it may at least be said that they appear 
to be trying. They made a terribly bad start with transport 
questions in the spring, when they blundered into the midst 
of the delicate question of London passenger fares and only 
succeeded in adding to the general confusion. Their first 
attempts to state a national transport policy were unimpressive, 
but they were at least attempts. And the Transport Bill which 
was given its second reading this week includes plenty of 
evidence of careful thinking. It may emerge from the com- 
mittee stage still further improved. The arrangements which 
it proposes for the transfer of the greater part of the nationalised 
road haulage undertakings to private enterprise are still loose 
and untidy, and they do not even get the unqualified approval 
of the road hauliers’ own organisations. The proposal for a 
levy to be paid by the hauliers to compensate the Transport 
Commission for capital losses on the sale of its vehicles, while 
not unreasonable if it can be abandoned as soon as it has 
served its purpose, carries with it the threat of becoming 
permanent and being directed to other and unrelated purposes, 
like the Road Fund of former days. But on the whole the 
Bill, even in its present form, has succeeded in working away 
from the purely doctrinaire idea of complete transport cen- 
tralisation (which even the Labour Government found it 
impossible to apply) without at the same time falling back 
into the morass of special privileges and dangerous expedients 
in which the Government was floundering six months ago. 

It is even possible that the Opposition may be edged in the 
direction of moderation in the transport controversy. It would 


be unrealistic to expect the question to be lifted quickly clean 
out of politics. But there is some small reason to believe 
that those few Labour Ministers who have had an opportunity 
of looking into the realities of British transport, as distinct 
from the doctrines of “co-ordination,” have been somewhat 
chastened by what they saw. The tactic, which the Labour 
Party has employed with such success since it went into 
opposition, of trying to forestall each move of the Tory 
Government by means of outcry and threats of future revenge 
is beginning to wear out. The organised uproar which 
was deliberately employed in the attempt to influence the con- 
tent of Mr. Butler’s first budget, and which at one time 
threatened to knock the Government clean off its balance in 
all matters of nationalisation policy, is becoming less effective 
as the Government gains confidence in itself. Outcry certainly 
achieved nothing in the transport debate. And if that means 
that the Opposition will now turn from a vociferous and 
truculent assumption of superiority to the presentation of 
genuine arguments, so much the better. No real harm will 
have been done, except to the extent that Mr. Aneurin Bevan, 
by a single wickedly adroit intervention on Tuesday, may 
have given encouragement to those members of the transport 
unions who still think that direct industrial action may force 
the Government’s hand. Mr. Bevan repeated his trick of 
appearing to deplore the possibility of such action while in 
fact attempting to keep it in reserve as a weapon. But there 
is stilk some reason to hope that genuine argument, rather than 
smooth hypocrisy, will be the instrument employed by the 
Opposition in the later stages of the controversy. 

The question will certainly bear intensive and sharply 
critical examination. There is no subject more bedevilled by 
special pleading and quackery than the organisation of trans- 
port. So little has the public been taken into the confidence 
of the so-called experts that an almost casual revelation, in an 
annual report of the Transport Commission, of the enormous 
variation in the costs of different types of passenger service 

services for which the same standard fares per mile have to 
be paid—-came as something of a bombshell. Yet Surely the 
fact that some branch line trains cost fifty times as much to run 
per mile as the crack main-line expresses is relevant to the 
health of the business. It would be in any other business. In 
fact the relationship between cost of service and fare paid is 
fantastically blurred throughout the railway industry. The 
two can never be precisely equated, but there is certainly a 
case for trying to bring them closer together than they are at 
the moment. Yet the whole tendency of more centralisation 
is to obscure still further the relationship between what the 
transport user pays and what the service costs. There are 
even extreme advocates of centralisation who claim this as 
one of its virtues. For these it is a short step to arguing that 
an efficient road service might transfer its profits to an 
inefficient rail service. But it is precisely this type of argu- 
ment which has produced in Britain such wholesale falsification 
of the relationship between costs and prices that we can no 
longer be sure what we are getting for our money. We buy 
those things which we cannot afford and do not buy those 
things which we can afford. We travel in some discomfort 
by long-distance coach, under the impression that the service 
is cheap, whereas in terms of actual running cost the most 
luxurious rail express is cheaper. All this is obscured through 
an over-simplification of fares, just as the real costs of some 
foods are obscured by subsidies. 

The plain fact is that the Transport Bill poses not only one 
of the most important political questions of our time—whether 
Parliament has any right to waste its life in a barren process 
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of legislation, repeal and re-legislation—but also one of the 
most important questions of economic policy. Whatever the 
other’ merits or demerits of nationalisation, it cannot fail to 
blur the relationship between costs and prices and to make it 
more difficult for even the most assiduous investigator to dis- 
cover which services and industries pay their way and which 
do not. Already, by centralisation without the final touch 
of State ownership, the British railways had got far away from 
this essential instrument of control, and the Transport Com- 
mission has been steadily working towards the final argument 


that the taxpayers in general should support a transport system 
that cannot pay its own way. If the new Bill passes into 
law and brings this nonsense to a stop, so much the better 
for all concerned. The assumption, which underlies all the 
arguments of those who would go ahead with more and 
more centralisation and nationalisation, that every citizen has 
a right to transport services at less than cost, has had a long 
run. If that assumption can be scotched, in the field where it 
has gone to the furthest extreme, then we shall be on the way 
back to economic sanity. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


UCH reviews of Mr. G. M. Young’s Baldwin as I have 
read—and I have read a good many— have been more 
discussions of the man than comments on the book. On the 

whole they have, I feel, done rather less than justice to the 
man, and I was glad to see Mr. Richard Pilkington’s letter 
in Monday’s Times, with its relevant reminder that it was 
under Baldwin that the King George V battleships were laid 
down and the Hurricanes and Spitfires that saved the country 
in the Battle of Britain produced. On the whole Baldwin’s 
shortcomings were more obvious than his virtues, though his 
services during the General Strike and in connection with the 
Abdication have had to be recognised by everyone except 
Lord Beaverbrook’s papers. It was Baldwin, after all, who—in 
his own way—got rearmament going in 1935 in spite of the 
Labour Party. It depends, moreover, whom you measure 
him by. His two predecessors were Bonar Law and Ramsay 
MacDonald, his successor Neville Chamberlain. Yardsticks 
were hardly a yard long in those days. 
* * * od 

Anyone who failed to listen to the three octogenarians (and 
one, Walter de la Mare, who is only 79) giving their views on 
life in the Home Service on Wednesday evening, missed a good 
deal. Each had a distinctive contribution to make. Bertrand 
Russell, who is 80, said that in old age emotional experiences 
diminish in number; he is about to be married for the fourth 
time, Laurence Housman (who is 87, and is looked after 
by a sister a little older) declared his intention of living three 
more years and then passing out, because at 90 he will have 
obtained “full ripeness” and “after ripeness comes rot.” 
Gilbert Murray, at 86, was much the warmest and most 
humane. One of the drawbacks of old age, he said, is the 
fact that so many friends with whom you would like to share 
a thought or a joke are no longer there. In general “ resigna- 
tion takes the place of hope.” What does resignation mean ? 
Fatalism ? Or faith ? In Dr. Murray’s case not, I think, faith 
in the ordinary Christian sense. But I am quite sure not 
fatalism in any ordinary sense either. I cannot think of any 
man for whom the prayer “Give to life’s close a calm, 
unclouded ending ” is more certain of fulfilment. 

x * * * 

I know very well who Lady Megan Lloyd-George is. 
I did not at all know who Mr. Edward Martell was till I 
read some particulars about him at the head of an attack by him 
on Lady Megan—a columa and a half of it—in the extremely 
Conservative Recorder last week. It is not indicated 
whether he is a personal friend of Lady Megan’s. His fre- 
quent reference to her as “ Megan” would suggest that he is, 
though everything in the article would suggest the contrary. 
However, Lady Megan need not make away with herself. 
She is in good company, though she has left the party. Mr. 
Martell has no use for any Liberal leader. Mr. Dingle Foot 
is the object of a few subtle thrusts. Mr. Clement Davies 
gives no direct lead: neither do any of his five fellow M.P.s. 
Mr. Frank Byers is “ the Party’s glamour boy.” Mr. Ronald 
Walker, the President of the Party, “ could, if he would, give 
the lead that is required.” Mr. Philip Fothergill, Chairman of 
the Executive, “is far too busy to lead it anywhere.” Who 
rema.ns after the holocaust? Mr. Martell does not speculate. 
He is, | am sure, a modest man. 


The action‘of the Queen in expressing a desire to attend 
a national service in St. Giles’ Cathedral when she and the 
Duke visit that incomparable city (at any rate it is very nearly 
that) next June, will, | am certain, be widely welcomed outside 
Scotland as well as by Scots everywhere. Half Scottish in her 
parentage and a Scottish householder, the Queen, though cir- 
cumstances may require her to spend more than half her time 
south of the border, has quite as deep associations north of it, 
and now that they know that a beginning has been made with 
inscribing “E. Il R.” on the pillar-boxes of the United 
Kingdom even the Scottish Nationalists should feel that they 
can welcome our common sovereign without reservation or 
twinge of conscience. 

” * x * 

The Bishop of Monmouth should have stirred up the ecclesia- 
stical historians by his defiant declaration that the Church of 
England is not Protestant. Strictly speaking he may be right, 
though that seems a little doubtful, but in any case is more 
involved than common usage and convenience? The 
Oxford Dictionary defines Protestant as ““ Member or adherent 
of any of the Christian bodies that separated from the Roman 
communion in the Reformation.” It is surely a matter of 
history that what is now the Church of England did separate 
from the Roman communion, and remains separated from it. 
It is, of course, a part of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church; so is 
the Roman Catholic Church. But it is convenient, not to 
say essential, to have a word which describes Christians in this 
country who are not Roman Catholics. What other word is 
there than Protestant ? It is quite true that in the first instance 
it bore a negative signification, but it would be archaic to fasten 
that sense on it at this time of day. 

* * ao * 


It is not often that a lecturer on racial relations enlivens 
his discourse with as brilliant a jeu d’esprit as the translation 
into rhyming Latin of the “ young lady of Riga” Limerick 
which Professor T. J. Haarhoff introduced into his Burge Lec- 
ture on Wednesday. It ran: x 

Puella Rigensis ridebat 

Quam tigris in tergo vehebat; 

Externa projecta, 

Interna revecta; 

Risusque cum tigre manebat. 
Whether this is Professor Haarhoff’s own handiwork I don’t 
know, but since he holds the chair of classics in the University 
of Witwatersrand I assume that it is. 

7 t = * 


The only fault about the reception given to Sir Evelyn 
Wrench last Friday in celebration of his birthday was the 
crowded state of the House of Commons dining-room, where 
the function was held. But that was in fact a merit, since it 
indicated that everyone who was invited and could come did 
come; something of the kind may happen in Westminster 
Abbey on a day in June. The presence of active veterans like 
Mr. Amery (79 next week) and Sir Norman Angell (78 next 
month) and Sir Stanley Reed (80 last January) suggests the 
wisdom of securing accommodation for another reception to 
Sir Evelyn ten years hence. 

JANUS 
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After The Deluge 


By D. W. BROGAN 
: Seattle 


HEN the election results kept rolling in and Governor 

Stevenson finally conceded, a young woman burst 

into tears, and more objective observers noted, 
with mingled feelings, the nation-wide sweep of the Eisenhower 
triumph. Such Democratic strongholds Massachusetts 
and Washington went with the rest. Only the battered citadels 
of the Solid South, and not all of them, stood fast. But the 
phrase “ Eisenhower triumph” best describes the event, for 
the sweep is much more a tribute to him than to the Republi- 
can party. Everywhere he ran ahead of the party ticket, 
even in McCarthy’s Wisconsin. And the voters sometimes 
discriminated, as in Washington, where the Democratic candi- 
date for Senator beat the Republican incumbent by an even 
greater margin than General Eisenhower did Governor 
Stevenson. The thesis could be plausibly defended that this 
is the greatest personal triumph in American history, for, 


as 


although F. D. Roosevelt did as well in 1932 and 1936, 
he was, in the first case, the nominee of a party that 
was bound to win anyway, and in 1936 he was _ the 
President in office after a spectacular first term. General 


Eisenhower was neither in office nor a regular politician nor 
the nominee of a party destined to inevitable victory. (Governor 
Dewey was that in 1948.) -He was chosen for himself, and 
the Republican strategists who said that they could win with 
Ike and with no one else seem to have been proved right, for 
the congressional results show that there is no such Republican 
predominance as would have been needed to make things 
easy for Senator Taft. 

The first comment on the General’s triumph is to compare 
it to the elections of earlier military heroes, of Jackson, Grant 
and Theodore Roosevelt. No doubt it is that. But it is 
something more. For General Eisenhower is not merely 
being rewarded for past services, as was General Grant in 
1868. He is being drafted for fresh services, for which his 
past achievements suggest that he is peculiarly qualified. He 
is President-elect because his past experience suggests that he 
can deal with the problems of war and peace. After the 
event it is easy to be wise, but I early formed the impression 
in this campaign, and others formed it too, that the Eisen- 
hower vote would largely come from women, and that the 
single greatest source of strength that made the General appeal 
to women was the belief that he could end the Korean war. 
Just as, I think, Mr. Truman’s proposal to send Chief Justice 
Vinson to Moscow in 1948 helped him, so General Eisenhower's 
proposal to go in person to Korea helped him. And the cost 
of the Korean war, the daily casualty-list, the coming and 
going of troops, more dramatically seen from the water-front 
of Seattle or the Embarcadero of San Francisco than from New 
York, not to say London, has been the single greatest Republi- 
can talking-point, more and more concentrated on as the 
campaign drew to a close. 

It has been far more important than the talk of Communist 
penetration, though both have been stressed and are connected. 
For a great part of the American people, harassed, worried, 
angered, can be made to believe that the Korean war is a 
result of Communist penetration, that a different policy and 
personnel in the State Department would have prevented the 
“ conquest ” of China by Russia and so the possibility of the 
Korean or any other serious Asian war. Visibly, the emotions 
that led to the vote for Eisenhower on this issue can be very 
dangerous for the new Administration, since a failure to settle 
the war will be a real shock, and that the war can only be 
settled in Moscow is a truth stressed by Governor Stevenson 
but not by the victor. That the departure of Mr. Acheson and 
a purge of the State Department will not work miracles will 
have to be learned. 

Next in importance to the Korea-Communism issue was 
irritation or anger with the present Administration. Some of 
that anger is justified. The incoherence, to use no harder 
term, of the administration of the Treasury and the Depart- 
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ment of Justice has been a scandal now being paid for. The 
view that the Truman Aduninistration has been incompetent 
in general is wrong, but it has been slack in many ways, and 
the President has not had a sufficient sense of the need for 
administrative competence and for visible administrative com- 
petence. With one or two brilliant exceptions, his Cabinet 
officers have been mediocrities or worse, not even politically 
important. 

General Eisenhower will need a strong and a visibly strong 
Cabinet, if only to fight off the aggression of the Senate. For 
we must remember that, historically, the Republican Party is 
the party that favours congressional, not presidential, leader- 
ship, and that power in the Senate will pass with the victory 
to Senators like Taft at one end of the scale and McCarthy 
at the other. Only a strong and politically sagacious President 
can save his necessary authority, and he will need politically 
adroit and resolute aids like Governor Dewey, Senator Lodge 
and others. For it is no use pretending that the campaign, 
despite the victory, did not take the bloom off the General's 
reputation as a great non-party figure, or that he will not have 
to fight to save his programme of world co-operation and of 
domestic acceptance and adjustment of the New Deal. 

Lots of issues will come up in which the natural bias of the 
old-guard Republicans, supported by the triumphant Demo- 
cratic rebels from the South, will run counter to the policies 
that General Eisenhower will have to follow if he is to keep 
all or most of his extra-Republican strength. For he will need 
that. We may assume that the Democrats, at this election, 
lost millions of votes to the other side; that their rock-bottom 
strength is revealed, and it is still greater than the irreducible 
Republican strength. It will go up, in all probability, at the 
next election in 1954, and in Congress, in this presidential year, 
the Republicans have done less well than they did in the ~ off- 
year” of 1946. As far as the forces behind Eisenhower are 
Adullamite, they will have to be held. And they may be easily 
driven away. Disgruntled voters who express a protest-vote vote 
against the Administration, and in 1954, it will be a Republican 
not a Democratic Administration. Of course, if the Admini- 
Stration can show a series of brilliant successes, if half the 
hopes placed in the General are justified, all will be well, but 
that is hoping for a great deal. 

For the Democrats there are three urgent problems. 
They can no longer count on the Solid South, and they will 
have to deal with the problem of nominal party-members, 
indeed, in the Senate, pariy-leaders like Senator Byrd and 
Senator MacCarran, who openly or with transparent disguises 
supported the Republicans. Will the congressional high com- 
mand give their old rank to these deserters or will it risk an 
open fight in, say, Texas—try to reward the loyalists and punish 
the rebels ? There are great risks either way, but the American 
party-system, elastic as it is and should be, is not made like a 
modern girdle. It can’t really be run on a two-way stretch 
system. 

Then the Democrats will have to note that they do not, at 
the moment, automatically command the allegiance of the 
young as they have been accustomed to doing since 1932. As 
far as I could judge, the student body was mainly for Ike, 
though not necessarily for the Republicans. The Democrats 
will have to find out why, and see whether anything can be done 
about it. 

And the political leaders of labour will have to do very hard 
thinking indeed. For, despite a unanimity of support for 
Governor Stevenson which has been seldom if ever rivalled, 
the vote of union members was only imperfectly got out. It 
may be that the wives voted one way; the husbands the other. 
But, with limited opportunities of observation, I did not see 
nearly enough active canvassing and campaigning done by 
union leaders or officers. Too much reliance was placed on 
national manifestoes and on advertising by Press and radio. The 
union rank and file were not nearly as frightened by the Taft- 
Hartley law as the leaders were. The gap between the officers 
and the rank and file was made manifest. If the Republicans 
don’t prod the sleeping lion, it may stay asleep for longer than 
the Democrats will like. 
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General Eisenhower has got a vote of thanks, a testimonial 
and a mandate to do the best he can for the Republic. The 
Republican Party has got a reprieve, possibly a revivifying 
blood-transfusion. The Democrats have got? Well, with a 
very strong candidate, they got a kick in the pants which, at 
the least, should be educational. And what has the world 
got? It has got a world-leader in a great office and a Con- 
gress that will bear watching. 


The Finns’ Secret 


By WALTER TAPLIN 


HE Finns know—and we do not know—how to have a 

steady and peaceful understanding with the Russians. 

We want such an understanding. They have it. So it 
seemed to me, travelling from Helsinki up into Lapland and 
back again, that I could do nothing more useful than try to 
find how it was done. Certain allowances had to be made at 
the start. We have not been called upon to accept some of 
the conditions of “ peaceful co-existence ” that the Finns have 
had to accept. We are not compelled to remain defenceless on 
the borders of the most heavily armed Power in the world, 
and we have not been forced, as the Finns have been forced 
during the reparations period, to build an industrial machine 
which can only function really smoothly in the near future 
with goodwill and good orders from Russia. But, these things 
apart, there is much to be learned in Finland about the most 
important single political question in the world, and I found 
the Finns willing to teach what they knew. 

The questions had to be put with some care, of course. Most 
Finns do not find it in themselvés to be great talkers. As one 
of them put it, as we drove, with very few words, mile after 
mile and hour after hour, through the endless frozen forest: 
“There is something in this country that imposes silence.” 
Nor is there any clear politic reason why Finns should launch 
into a torrent of discussion on a subject about which we have 
next to nothing to teach them, while what they know is the 
result of a thousand years of cruel history, leading at last to 
an understanding in which liking and disliking, contrast and 
similarity, war and peace, have all played their part in bringing 
about a complex relationship full of difficult nuances. Yet 
they certainly discuss the question of getting on with the 
Russians among themselves, thoroughly and avidly, as is 
natural with people whose lives depend on it. Finns who have 
visited Russia fairly recently, usually business-men, quite 
often find an eager audience at home wanting to know what 
they found there. And these recent visitors will also discuss 
Russo-Finnish relations with a stranger, provided they can be 
sure that he treats the subject with the seriousness it demands 
and that he is not merely seeking for evidence to support his 
own preconceptions. 

It is not easy to pack the resulting knowledge into a few 
paragraphs. So much of it amounts to nothing more than 
a deepening knowledge of the nature of the Finnish people— 
a nature that the Russians probably understand better than we 
do. There is something about that nature which makes the 
Russians stop short at the frontier—not through respect for 
national freedom, nor altogether through fear. There is a 
saying in Finland which the Russians probably know very 
well: “ Better a cow to milk than a hedgehog in your pocket.” 
But even that does not quite express the nature of the situa- 
tion, for neither the Finns nor the Russians are merely cynical 
about their relationship. It would not be such a successful 
relationship if they were. Respect for the Finnish character 
is at the bottom of it. 

Every single Finn seems to be not one man but ten men. 
There was the inspector of welfare services for the whole of 
Lapland—an area which has been transformed in seven years 
from the scorched wilderness which the Germans left into a 
great model of social progress. This man was also an expert 
hunter and tracker, an accomplished photographer, and a con- 
siderable traveller. There was the formidable City Manager 
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who was also a fine musician. There was the sculptor who 
used to be a lorry-driver and began his artistic career making 
figures in snow to fill in the hours of waiting for his next 
journey. There was the almost incredible interpreter who 
spoke sixteen languages, was an expert musician, could answer 
questions on astronomy in the correct English terms, danced 
the mazurka or anything else that was being danced, was 
always last to bed and first up in the morning and seemed to 
have a considerable proportion of English literature by heart. 
Even the Prime Minister is a former high-jump champion. 
No doubt such combinations are found in other countries, but 
surely not such a concentration of them in one place among a 
population of barely 4,000,000. In fact, however much one 
may admire the Finns, to know them better must be to admire 
them more. And the Russians know that too. Yet even 
beyond all that there is still another field of knowledge which 
the Russians probably see more plainly than we can—a know- 
ledge of the profound bond between that people and that 
country which makes the thought of changing them a danger- 
ous and insane thought. 

But still it is one thing for the Finns to be a nation of 
magnificent all-rounders and another thing to secure recogni- 
tion of their qualities from Russian Communists who are 
themselves convinced that all citadels must fall to their own 
world-sweeping religion. To drive that idea home is a practi- 
cal task, and the Finns, although their contacts with the 
Russians are more numerous than ours and although their 
acquaintance with things Russian, as distinct from things Com- 
munistic, is older than ours, must work hard at it. Even in 
Helsinki the Russians do not mix freely. There must be many 
of them there. The huge, hideous and incredibly bourgeois 
Russian Legation which the Finns had to build as part of the 
reparations programme is not uninhabited. But more 
important are the industrial installations which had to be built 
to meet the reparations demands and which could not have 
been provided without close relations with the Russians. 
At every stage the Finns have been at work, listening, 
observing, understanding more and more. And now they are 
beginning to reap the reward of careful study and hard work. 
Their industries are now their own. They are free to meet their 
own needs. They may even extend their economic—though not 
their political—contacts with the West. 

The next stage will be the most delicate of all. It is a question 
of feeling out the limits of freedom without imperilling the 
understanding with Russia. That there are limits is perfectly 
clear. There are Communists in Finland, and although they 
are certainly Finns first and Communists second, they are likely 
to be fully indoctrinated on the limits of industrial freedom. 
Nobody expects that a shift in the balance of Finnish over- 
seas trade in favour of the West would be allowed to occur 
easily. The shop steward I saw holding forth within two 
yards of me in a shipyard looked as efficient as most of his 
kind in making trouble, if not in promoting output. On the 
political ‘side all the apparatus of the Communists is in good 
working order. Mr. Leskinen, the Social Democratic leader, 
who is resolutely opposed to compromise solutions where 
Communists in industry are concerned, is daily subjected in the 
Communist Press to the kind of abuse with which Western 
observers are perfectly familiar. No punches are pulled. One 
bad mistake by the Finnish Government or even a particular 
Finnish industrial concern and the reaction would probably 
be quick and fierce. It would be wrong to say that the Finns 
are afraid of that. But they certainly don’t want it. 

I don’t think it is easy to apply the lessons of Finland 
in the world at large. The Finns have reached, and are trying 
hard to maintain, a good understanding with the Russians. 
Our way must necessarily be different in detail. Some of the 
cruder lessons are easily grasped, such as the lesson that many 
doors open to the people who start by realising the need for 
hard and unremitting work. But these lessons are also trite. 
Much the same applies to the lesson that all the actions and 
words of the Soviet Government must be examined with 
microscopic care. It is obvious. It is also obvious 
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that the main barrier to understanding is deliberately erected 
by the Russians. But part of it is in ourselves. It is a signifi- 
cant thing that fear of Russia .is least in those places which 
are closest to it—Yugoslavia, Austria, Berlin—and probably 
greatest at the most distant point, somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Chicago. And in Finland, which is closest of all yet 
still outside the Iron Curtain, relations are positively good. 
It shows that the apparently impossible can be achieved. We 
can’t all be Finns. But we can watch their progress and follow 
their example much more closely than we have done in the 
past seven years. 


Dr. Adenauer’s Policy 


“ The Spectator’s"’ German Correspondent, Herr Ernst Fried- 
laender, has monthly broadcast discussions with the Federal 
Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer, on current German policy. “ The 
Spectator” will publish extracts from them from time to time. 
The passages which follow are taken from last 
discussion. The first question concerned the German indemnity 
to Israel. 

Herr Friedlaender asked if, in view of the protest from the 
Arab League in Cairo, the German Government might change 
its attitude. Dr. Adenauer replied: “I have already signed 
the agreement with Israel, and I stand by my word.” His 
Government, he said, had offered to talk the matter over with 
the Arab States, but it would not make an idemnity to Israel 
conditional upon favourable Arab negotiation. He continued : 
“The agreement with Israel is different from the usual treaty 
between two States. Behind it is a compelling moral duty. 
The German Government has decided to make good, as far 
as it can, Hitler’s treatment of the Jews. Our own conscience 
has forced us to this. It would be shameful to hesitate because 
trade discrimination is threatened. There are higher things 
than good business.” 

When Herr Friedlaender pointed out that the Arab States 
considered the agreement an offence against neutrality and a 
danger to the trade-balance of the Near East, Dr. Adenauer 
said that Germany was not delivering any goods of importance 
in war, and had given the Arabs guarantees of this; and that 
the trade-balance might best be preserved by the Arabs them- 
selves making a treaty with Germany. They had building plans, 
he knew, and Germany could offer material and engineers. 
As for an Arab boycott, it could only harm those taking part 
and was politically ineffective. 


week .) 


The Saar Problem 


Herr Friedlaender observed that the failure of the recent 
talks on the Saar had been disappointing. Dr. Adenauer said : 
“ The way to a United Europe is full of obstacles. The Saar 
problem is one of the obstacles, and a difficult one; but it can 
be overcome by goodwill.” He had, he said, written to M. 
Schuman on October 16th, trying to clarify some of the chief 
points, and stating that a final decision on the status of the 
Saar must follow the peace treaty. Until then it 
was necessary to avoid all questions that would lead 
to conflict. He had proposed to M. Schuman that they 
should begin with practical matters, and. have a con- 
ference of practical people to discuss trade questions in 
the interests of everyone including France. When Herr Fried- 
laender suggested that France’s great need was to buy Saar 
coal with her own currency and sell provisions from Lorraine 
to the Saar, Dr. Adenauer agreed that these were the chief 
French demands, and said that Germany, too, had trade 
interests in the Saar; but that it was better to discuss practical 
details rather than general principles. Although the last dis- 
cussions with France on the Saar had failed, France and 
Germany had gone a long way in agreement—on a European 
statute for the Saar on which the Saar peoples themselves 
should freely decide. As for further conversations with France, 
he was waiting, as he had said, to hear from M. Schuman. 
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United Europe 

Herr Friedlaender then suggested that the future of the Saar 
depended on the development of a United Europe. Dr. 
Adenauer agreed. “With the coming integration of Europe 
the Saar problem will by itself lose its poison. It is regrettable 
that the problem is still poisonous, but that is no reason for 
calling a European strike. Exactly the opposite is necessary. 
The strongest policy for a United Europe is also the best Saar 
policy. Difficulties in the Saar are no argument against the 
speedy ratification of the treaties for a United Europe. 

Chat must, said Herr Friedlaender, hold good for France 
too, but it seemed that in France opposition to the European 
Defence Community had been growing recently, and that there 
was to be no early ratification in Paris. Dr. Adenauer said: “I 
know these difficulties very well. But the most important 
event in European politics at the moment belongs to neither 
Paris nor Bonn. It is something that is being done quietly— 
the deliberations of the committee for a European constitution, 
which is working until March on a political union of Europe. 
It does not evoke newspaper headlines, but it is much more 
important than Saar discussions or events in Cairo. History 
is always more important than day-to-day politics. This com- 
mittee marks a new stage in European history.” 

Herr Friedlaender asked if a European parliament were in 
sight. Dr. Adenauer answered that this was not only possible 
but probable. “We,are much nearer a European political 
union than is generally thought.” Herr Friedlaender prompted : 
“When you say ‘Europe’ you mean ‘ Europe of the Six’”; 
and Dr. Adenauer said: “At the moment a greater United 
Europe than that of * the six’ is not on the political horizon. 
If England, and Scandinavia with her, will not take part, for 
well-considered reasons, in a European federation, and yet 
gives this federation her blessing, it cannot be the task of the 
Continental European to persist in the unfruitful ‘ not without 
England ° attitude. * Little United Europe’ is preferable to no 
united Europe. Moreover the union of one part does not in 
any way mean a rift in the whole. Continental integration will 
go hand in hand with closer relationships with States that do 
not wish to belong to the federation.” 

Then the European movement aimed, Herr Friedlaender 
said, at a constitution for Europe, a European alliance and a 
European parliament ? Germany aimed at that, Dr. Adenauer 
said. “I am no dreamer. Very real considerations lead me 
to think that a United Europe is the most important task and 
the only hope of the present generation of Germans. We can 
wreck this hope, and then it will not be offered again for a 
very long time. Europe, and not only Germany, would then 
fall back into an age of nationalism. Everywhere evil 
spirits of the past are bestirring themselves, and only a United 
Europe can exorcise them.” 

Herr Friedlaender asked Dr. Adenauer to define “ real con- 
siderations.” Were they matters of foreign policy and military 
matters? The Chancellor said: “Those, too, but not only 
those. I have said before that United Europe must be created 
even, if there were no Soviet danger. Take the social problem 
alone. I do not much hold with the words ‘ capitalism’ and 
* Socialism.” They no longer have a definite meaning. But a 
capitalist United Europe would today be incomparably more 
“social” than separate Socialist States; for the social tasks can 
no longer be performed in a narrow national framework. Thus 
it is much more important to create a democratic Europe— 
never mind under what political banner—than to carry out in 
any separate State the programme of any particular party. In 
this deeper sense the formation of United Europe is a task 
above parties. Unfortunately all politicians have not yet 
grasped this.” 

In the New Year, Herr Friedlaender said, a European con- 
stitution might be in sight, and with it a European parliament. 
Dr. Adenauer answered that when that happened “a new wind 
will come into European sails. The French vote on the 
European treaties may fall differently then from what one 
feared, since various French parties have made it a condition 
that the European defence union must have a_ political 
foundation.” 
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Is Shaw Dead? 
By ST. JOHN ERVINE 


N a recent Spectator, Janus, speculating on the failure of 

the Shaw Memorial Fund, raised a question which must 

have puzzled many people: about the vagaries of renown. 
Why, he wondered, should Shaw suffer an eclipse. He might 
well have wondered why any man of genius should. A great 
work would seem certain to be great at any time. Yet no one 
escapes cloud. Shakespeare was neglected in the seventeenth 
century, began to recover favour in the eighteenth, was almost 
in full possession of it in the nineteenth, but did not gain the 
courtesy of performance of his plays as he wrote them until 
the twentieth—largely through the clamour made by Shaw. 
Tennyson is only now emerging from the cloud which has 
hidden him for most of my life, but Browning has not even 
begun to emerge, though he is, in my judgement, the better 
poet of the two. Meredith, who dismissed Shaw’s novels with 
peremptory No’s and thought little of Dickens, moulders on 
public-library shelves, where the novels of Dickens are nearly 
always “out.” But he was never popular. Mr. Asquith said, 
“IT can’t stick him,” and even Mr. Balfour, who might have 
been expected to admire him, confessed that “ Meredith is 
not one of those authors whose works I anticipate with 
pleasure.” Anthony Trollope, in his autobiography, made a 
list of Victorian authors in what he thought was their order 
of merit. George Eliot was first, Thackeray second, and Dickens 
a bad third. But who reads George Eliot today ? 

If it is hard to understand why a writer once regarded as 
a genius should fall into disrepute, it is harder to understand 
why he should suddenly recover popularity. Why did Anthony 
Trollope come back with unnecessary vehemence during the 
Second World War ? Why did the young pay so much atten- 
tion to Donne when the war was ending? Who would have 
foretold that the Victorian who would most influence the 
Sixth Georgian poets would be Thomas Hardy? George 
Moore, the Old Man of Letters, went about publicly sniffing 
at Hardy, but no one now reads Moore except Mr. Charles 
Morgan. Yet The Lake is worth consideration. None of the 
obvious explanations of these lapses and recoveries is entirely 
satisfactory. To say that one desires a change does not justify 
the changer in denouncing a jewel as a piece of paste. It is 
still a jewel, despite his liking for another style. 

And here we may wonder for a moment whether there is, 
in fact, a decline in Shaw’s popularity. It is true, no doubt, that 
some of the fifty plays and books he wrote will lapse in time. 
But is there any great author whose output does not include 
stuff which now has no more than archaeological interest ? How 
many of us wish to see The Comedy of Errors, Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, Love's Labour's Lost, Timon of Athens and 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre revived? Is Sheridan’s Pizarro read- 
able or actable ? Janus feels certain that John Bull's Other 
Island is obsolete, but is this not to confuse its political aspect 
with its literary and dramatic quality? A visit to Eire will 
dispel any delusion Janus may have about the relevance of 
this comedy to the present facts of that republic. He makes, 
I think, the confusion about Jo/in Bull's Other Island that is 
made about much else in Shaw’s work. We tend to believe 
that his substantial plays will perish because his opinions on 
current events have proved to be false or capricious. Shaw’s 
political forecasts were almost all falsified by fact. He felt 
certain that the enfranchisement of women would result almost 
at once in a heavy tax on bachelors, and he was convinced that 
self-government for Ireland would increase the number and 
strengthen the power of the Protestants. He might, perhaps, 
have argued that his vision of a self-governing Ireland did not 
include Partition, but there is no proof that a united Ireland, 
so far as government is concerned, would have made the 
slightest difference to the facts of the situation in Eire, where 
the number of Protestants in the past fifty years has been 
reduced by half. 

Since his death I have seen two plays by Shaw performed 
in London: a major work, Man and Superman, and a minor 
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work, The Millionairess. The theatre at each performance was 
packed by an audience which was thoroughly enjaying itself. 
1 think I am right in.saying that all Shaw’s plays have been 
broadcast in the last two years. They are acted by amateurs 
and professionals all over this island, and revived in America 
with immense success. Arms and the Man has become a 
popular piece for school performances ! If this be decline and 
unpopularity, we may well pray for dislike and decreptitude. 
On the day following the performance of The Millionairess, 
brilliantly starred by that superb actress, Miss Hepburn, I saw 
a comedy by a much younger writer than Shaw, a dramatist 
of wide renown here and abroad. The whole of the audience 
could have been seated in the first four rows of the stalls, 
although the principal part was performed by a beautiful and 
popular actress. It is plain from the facts that the detractors 
of Shaw have not a leg to stand on, so far as his popularity 
with the general playgoing public is concerned. He will outlast 
them without the slightest difficulty. 

Why, then, was the Memorial Fund Appeal such a spec- 
tacular failure? To ask for £250,000 and receive less than 
£1,000 scarcely denotes appreciation. Several answers can be 
made to that question. The first is that the English people 
have never at any time shown much, if any, inclination to 
honour men of literary or artistic genius. They will plaster 
the town with memorials to second- and even third-rate poli- 
ticians, but will not give a farthing to commemorate a writer 
or a painter or a poet. The history of the effort to get money 
to build a National Theatre in honour of Shakespeare is 
evidence more than enough to prove that assertion. Apart from 
the sum of £70,000 given by a German Jew who had naturalised 
himself in this country, the sum received from the general 
public was contemptibly small. If Socrates and Horatio 
Bottomley were alive and candidates for Parliament, Bottomley 
would top the poll and Socrates would forfeit his deposit. An 
appeal for a small sum of money to place a plaque on Shaw’s 
birthplace was a failure in Dublin; the maker of the memorial 
was never fully paid for his work. But that, perhaps, is under- 
standable, for Shaw did not conceal his hatred of Dublin and 
its inhabitants. 

The appeal itself was absurdly grandiose, and its objects 
were not likely to excite enthusiasm or generosity. The endow- 
ment of youths and maidens who felt that they ought to be 
kept because it would be very nice to have ample means while 
trying to produce masterpieces, though there was no evidence 
of their ability to produce even minor pieces, would have been 
repugnant to Shaw, whose career was far from being pampered 
while he was young. The plays require no fund for their pro- 
duction. They are paying handsomely for themselves. The 
endowment of that ugly house at Ayot St. Lawrence was not 
a proposal to stir the pulses. Moreover, the public felt, not 
unreasonably, that Shaw might himself have endowed the house 
out of a fortune of £300,000 instead of giving his money to a 
ridiculous scheme for a reformed alphabet. 

There is a deeper cause for Shaw’s ephemeral unpopularity, 
though it does not affect in any degree the popularity of his 
plays. His admiration for dictators undoubtedly damaged him 
in the eyes of vast numbers of people, and especially of the 
generous-minded young. His childish admiration for Stalin 
and his refusal to find any fault in Communist Russia, coming 
on top of his admiration for Hitler and Mussolini, diminished 
his reputation, not as a dramatist, but as a political thinker. 
Shaw was a humane man, easily distressed by suffering, yet he 
maintained a pretence of total indifference to the brutalities of 
the dictators which shocked even those who were staunch in 
their affection for him. His demand for a better race, one 
with which most of us could agree, was extravagantly and even 
cruelly expressed; and it alienated those whom it was intended 
to attract. 

Shaw was not trying to be funny when he pleaded for the 
extermination of those who were unfit to associate with Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb. He was deliberately and sincerely demand- 
ing that men should achieve a higher standard than the 
machines they operate. But in his haste to create a Fabian 
paradise, he failed to consider sufficiently the fact that a world 
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without rebels is a stagnant world, and that in any society such 
as he desired, especially if it were controlled and directed by 
semi-savage Orientals from the shores of the Caspian Sea, the 
first person most likely to be hanged by the neck would un- 
doubtedly have been Bernard Shaw. If, that is to say, it had 
not been Sidney Webb. 

His innate aristocracy of mind and distaste for the delays of 
democratic government, and the commission of rule to a mob 
of proletarians so little fit to rule that many of them cannot 
make a mark on a ballot-paper without spoiling their vote, made 
him impatient and set him searching for devices for better 
government, but he died in despair, and was glad to shake the 
dust of this earth from his feet. But, although his opinions are 
dead, his plays are alive, a round dozen of them: a better 
bequest to mankind than a reformed alphabet 


An Odd Sort of pay 


By PLTER FLEMING 
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HERE are a number of ways in 

modern Territorial Army differs from -the various 

types of land-forces which in the past have 
been raised and trained in these islands in time of 
peace. If you look at it from the point of view which = 


from the point of view, that is to say, 0 Her 
probably the most striking ‘an 
about the T.A. is the quality of its equipment. No army, and 
no unit in any army, ready for war. Once war has 
started, and its fortunes have ebbed and flowed and at last to 
a certain extent crystallised, and the nations waging it have 
shaken down and found out the form and got themselves 
organised, a force can be launched upon a particular venture 
or campaign armed cap-a-pic. But in peace-time the 
organisation and equipment of an army are necessarily based 
on conjectures, assumptions and colcebetions which, though 
sagely and sometimes imaginatively arrived at, seldom retain 
much validity after the balloon has gone 4 This would 
seem, in the light of experience during the present century, to 
be particularly true of the British Army. 

It is also, of course, true that in every unit, whether Regular 
or Territorial, there is a certain gap between promise and per- 
formance, between its G.1098 (which means the weapons and 
equipment it will theoretically go to war with) and what it 
actually holds and has to make do with on training. I 
imagine that in some cases—-notably in armoured units, where 
a switch from Comets to Centurions will involve fairly major 
readjustments—-this gap bulks large. In the infantry it does 
not. We have got almost everything we are supposed to have, 
it is all good stuff and we can use it effectively. Admittedly 
our potential enemy has got a lot of good stuff too. But when 
people suck their teeth and shake their heads over the muzzle- 
flash from our 17-pounder anti-tank guns, murmuring—and 
very justly—that it will be impossible to conceal their positions 
once they are in action, | take comfort in memories of a bat- 
talion of Foot Guards in July, 1939. We, then, expected to 
have to bring fire to bear on tanks. Some of our friends, less 
directly committed to this invidious task, assured us that the 
tanks would prove to be constructed, for inscrutable reasons, 
entirely of cardboard and, although we did not believe them, 
it is true that the Panzer of those distant days was a pushover 
compared even (say) with the Russian T.34. 

It was nevertheless an armoured fighting vehicle; and to 
deal with it the Regular Army of those critical times had- 
and at that stage held only in battalions earmarked for the 
B.E.F.—a little two-pounder cannon and that splendid weapon, 
the Boyes anti-tank rifle, which would always penetrate one 
brick, but only very occasionally two, at a range of hundred 
yards. The 17-pounder may not be an ideal weapon; but at 
least it is capable of destroying what it is meant to destroy, 
and it is held (and frequently fired) by the Reserve Army, and 
not merely by the first line. 

[he 17-pounder, though hard-hitting and accurate, is the 
weapon which most Territorial infantrymen—unless they 
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happen to serve in the Anti-Tank Platoon—would probably 
be most prepared to criticise. You seldom hear people finding 
fault with our other, lighter weapons. 

So one of the ways—and the most important way if any 
trouble starts—in which the Territorial Army differs from any 
other sort of military reserve ever established in these islands 
is in the quality of its equipment. For several centuries the 
inspiriting but rather cautious exhortation to “give a good 
account of yourselves ” (we learnt, more quickly than some of 
our neighbours, to eschew phrases like “ cover yourselves with 


glory *’) has stiffened the sinews, if it has not summoned up the 
blood, of citizen-soldiers mustering for overseas service in 
their country’s hour of need. But they have seldom, at the 


outset, been provided with anything very much to give an 
account of themselves with; and in this respect the Territorial 
Army of today, if it ever has to be mobilised, will mark a break 
with precedent. 

There are other, less material ways in which it differs from 
its predecessors. The most obvious, of course, lies in the fact 
that it is, according to our precedents, organised the wrong 
way round; for it consists of a large element of conscript man- 
power drafted ~ a loose framework of volunteer leadership 
and tradition. e have never had such a large reserve army 
before—the T ‘y comprises seven infantry, one airborne and 
two armoured divisions, plus eighty per cent. of the whole of 
A.A. Command and a number of ancillary units—and neither 
we nor any other nation have ever before tried the odd formula 
of using volunteers a$ a cadre for conscripts. 

Behind and above the volunteers and the National Service 
men and the T.A. Associations who look after them there is 
of course the General Staff. The General Staff does many things 
for a Territorial Unit, but only two of these things make any 
direct impact on the unit’s consciousness. One is the appoint- 
ment of brigade and divisional commanders, and in selecting 
these the Military Secretary now shows much greater discrimi- 
nation than he did at one time (at least, that is the impression 
one gets). The other thing is the maintenance of a steady 
flow of paperasserie into the unit’s headquarters. 

One of the reasons why it is so rash to generalise (as I have 
been doing) about the Territorial Army is that the basic 
problems affecting its component units are apt to differ so 
widely. Take the question of lay-out, of which the most impor- 
tant aspect is the distance between a regimental or battalion 
headquarters and the headquarters of the sub-units which it 
controls and administers. In some units, notably those based 
on and mainly recruited from London and other large cities, 
these distances are not a major factor; indeed many urban 
Territorials have only one drill-hall where all their activities, 
records and stores are centralised. 

This—in that one particular respect—must greatly simplify 
their lives, though it probably presents them with problems of 
another kind—storage space, office accommodation and the 
like. But outside the cities distance is always a limiting factor. 
1—if I may be excused for speaking from personal experience 
live twenty miles from the headquarters of my battalion; two 
of its companies share part of the same premises, but the other 
four use drill-halls between fifteen and thirty miles distant from 
battalion headquarters, and in addition to these there are two 
isolated platoons in other places. This means, in practice, 
that in order to visit any “ out-station” during a drill-night 
one seldom has to drive less than seventy or eighty miles; and 
in this respect my problems pale into insignificance beside those 
confronting (say) the officer commanding a Territorial battalion 
in the Highlands, who must spend the greater part of his life 
on the road. 

But on the whole everything seems in some extraordinary 
way to work. Comic things constantly happen, occasionally 
creditable things are done, shambles are narrowly averted or 
are not averted at all. Matrimony or duodenal ulcers, the call 
of religion or the need to cut pay, fog or foot-and-mouth 
every sort of extraneous influence impinges destructively on 
a unit’s destinies. But in spite of everything this country has 
got a large, and rather a good, Reserve Army: and that, after 
all, is the object of the exercise. 
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OLD MANDARIN’S CHRISTMAS TREE 
With Twelve Candles 


By CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


SHAKESPEARE IN JUNIOR HIGH 

I'm reading Shakespeare, Fourteen Years confessed: 
He’s tops! I don’t suppose in Junior High 
We get it all: but gee, I like him best 
When he writes about Me. He makes me cry! 
Could I say that, in my English test? 
Say it; and you, musicians of the spheres, 
Know that your glory never was so great 
As when our humble parallel appears, 
And in the Universal agony 

You recognise, condone, and sublimate 
The all-devouring all-transmuting Me. 
Bespeak us when we were savage, young, and pure: 
When we lived, not studied, literature: 
Sonnets not fourteen lines, but fourteen years. 


WASTING SHAKESPEARE’S TIME 
On my Grand Climacteric 
(When I entered my 63rd year) 
I was showing the Old Mandarin 
A shelf of books I had written. 
I think he was quite surprised. 
After all, I said, in self-defence, 
I’ve lived ten years longer than Shakespeare did. 
His remark was razor: 
If only Shakespeare could have had 
Those extra ten years. 


THE APES 


One evening when the apes 

(My private love-name for grandchildren) 
Wouldn’t eat their supper, 

I said in despair, 

Well, let’s put the children in the icebox, 
And put the rice pudding to bed. 

They thought this was really funny: 
They shrilled with laughter: 

Poor babes, it was their first experience 
Of amphibology. 

Or was it oxymoron? 


150th ANNIVERSARY OF THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
The Edinburgh Review 
Was founded in 1802. 
In every college seminar 
Its best-known words still are 
This will never do. 
The truth (as students say, no kid) 
Is, it never did. 


Except the author, what men love most 

Is a real ribroast, 

A barbecue. 

The Edinburgh was full of spine, » 
And it went down the drain lang syne, 

But even old and tired and shabby 

I’ll probably re-read Tintern Abbey. 


THE SUB-IMAGO 


‘* The water is crystal clear 
And good for the nymph,’”’ 
Says the instruction for anglers 
At a village well-named Hook. 
**Trout of aldermanic proportions. . . 
A devotee of the sub-imago.”’ 
A day with the dry fly, 
A dusk with dry sherry, 
The angler muses 
Those trouts are not aldermen 
But modernist poets. 


AVANT-GARDE 
It | could only make this 
One great omnibus letter 
To everyone I know! 
But a whole new shepherds’ pie 
Of poetry and fiction and philosophy 
Is now the compulsory fashion 
And I haven’t yet duly digested 
The writers who were avant-garde 
In the Nineteen-teens. 
Every vanguard 
Needs its own fanguard. 
Every Papacy finds its bliss 
In uniformed Swiss. 


THOUGHT IN THE LIBRARY 


Sometimes | wish 

That Profs Thrall and Hibbard 
(Handbook to Literature, 1936) 
Hadn't listed Pippa Passes 

As ‘‘closet drama.’’ 


BIRTH OF A JOURNALIST 


When my youngest grandson 

Was one week old 

He was taken with a luxurious burp 

Which so shook him 

That he opened his eyes to see what had happened 
And reached out to try to catch it. 


DIAL CALL 


Deep calleth unto deep 

(Said Psalm 42,vii) 

But also shallow unto shallow 
(Said the Old Mandarin) 

And gets more prompt reply. 


INSTRUMENT DISCONNECTED 
If Wordsworth had had a telephone 
It would have been answered by Dorothy, 
If Doctor Johnson had had a telephone 
It would have been answered by Yale University, 
If Walt Whitman had had a telephone 
It would never have been answered at all, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
My large and liberal lassitude 
Is not merely crassitude 
I think of all I have loved best, 
And play my thoughts close to my vest. 
I give myself a sieve-and-screening, 
Ask when-and-where-and-what had meaning? 
So, frying in my private grease, 
I am my own museum-piece. 


CLIMACTERIC 


I often think, 

Hurrying down the drive 

To catch our one-a-day mailbox, 

It was stupid I didn’t learn to loaf 

Till I was sixty-two. 

If you learn too late, 

No matter how lovingly you idle 

There’s no longer time to pay your neighbours 
The compliments they deserve. 

Your older neighbours have died of overwork, 
The younger haven’t grown up to loafing. 
But, now I'm old enough to admit everything, 
If they tell you I was a misanthrope 

Or even a misogynist 

Deny it please. 
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Twenty Years of Christmas 


By NICHOLAS MONSARRAT 


INETEEN-THIRT Y-TWO was a tough year. London 
was cold, wet and hungry. I just had this one room, 
over a shop in Harrowby Street off the Edgware Road. 

It -had mice, bed-bugs, a landlord intent on his 6s. 6d. a week 
and a man, a dentist, in the next room who seemed to be doing 
a brisk trade in Christmas abortions. 

I was trying to be a writer. It was the only thing I wanted 
to be. and to sit in my room and write was blissful and 
horrible at the same time. I had a typewriter and a few 
pounds, a book half-finished, ideas for scores of articles and 
rejection-slips by the hundred. The money was running out, 
the ideas not; but I still had not sold anything after six months 
of trying. 

I wrote articles on the things | an article on Hyde 
Park orators (the religious characters, the old man with the 
new shorthand system, the Fascist whose throat swelled with 
anger), an article on hunger marchers ({ joined them at Luton. 
People threw half-crowns into our ranks. But when we got 
to Hyde Park, the police had other ideas), an article on model 
aircraft (but the season was past: it was a remembered article, 
from summer; now it was cold and wet). That Christmas my 
shoes needed mending. The frayed turn-ups of my trousers 
had to be secured with pins. I should have gone to a dentist. 
But I was writing—the only thing | wanted to do. I would 
weave through the crowds in Oxford Street. the apathetic, 
rain-plagued, Christmas crowds, stretching their pennies, con- 
scious of things going wrong, millions of unemployed, Stanley 
Baldwin. Then | would go back home, to my bug-ridden, 
stone-cold, wonderfully private room, and sit down at my 
typewriter and write. 

I wrote another article, about the crowds at Victoria Station, 
catching the cross-Channel trains for magic places—the piles 
of luggage labelled “ Davos” or * Adelboden,” the bundles 
of skis on top, the smooth bright women I could not have 
talked to, and never would have. The Tafler, incredibly, 
rejected it out of hand. But the room, with the smell of damp 
and the funny animal noises from the dentist next door, was 
still my proud castle. I wrote yet another article, on yachting. 
(I used to sail, in different days: crewing for friends in northern 
waters, making a hash of the navigation.) It brought one more 
rejection-slip, though this time, at least, there was a letter to 
go with it. “ You must understand,” it said, “ that there is 
virtually no yachting at this time of the year.” 

Christmas Eve. I sat in my room, listening to people singing 
in the pub down the street, missing the Christmases at home. 
But if you were twenty-two, and writing, you couldn’t help 
being happy. Even with the cold, the permanent hunger, 
the shoddy insecurity of 1932. it was the only thing to be 
doing. 

Nineteen-forty-two was a tough year. I had suddenly 
stopped being a writer, and, just as suddenly, I was the First 
Lieutenant of a corvette. My navigation was better now; it 
had to be. Watch-keeping in corvettes in winter left no margin 
for error at all. The newspapers promised us that we were 
winning the Battle of the Atlantic, but from the bridge of a 
corvette—any corvette—we were surely losing it. All through 
that year convoy after convoy set out bravely from Liverpool 
and Gibraltar and Halifax and St. John’s, and ran into 
murderous trouble, and reached port with gaps in its ranks 
that nothing could hide. 

For us there were hours of strain, hours of tiredness, hours 
of clinging to a single ship glimpsed through murky, scudding 
night: off-watch there were hours of fear, and waiting to be 
Other corvettes were torpedoed: we had survived 
But since the war could go on for ever, sooner 
or later we must be hit and die. All round us was death, in 
hundreds of strange and violent forms. Men—sailors—died 
between one bite and the next, blown sky-high as their ships 
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disintegrated. Or they died slowly, of starvation or cold; or 
they died of wounds, burns, broken limbs, oil-fuel poisoning. 
Cast adrift in small boats, they went mad or stayed sane; 
but they died anyway. 

It was our job, in corvettes, to fish them out of the water, 
dead or alive. We became adept at this—and at sketchy 
surgery and artificial respiration and at burial. Sometimes we 
finished a convoy with two hundred survivors on board, and 
fifty burials in the log. But in that cruel and treacherous 
ocean we were never surprised at anything. Surprise was for 
landsmen, admirals, writers. 

Christmas at sea was like any other day—rough, foreboding, 
likely to end in bloodshed. We ate in relays, as usual. The 
tinned turkey was hot for some, congealed for others; the 
home-made plum pudding was leaden for everyone. Very 
faintly—for we were a thousand miles from land—the ward- 
room radio played carols. Then the alarm-bells went, and 
Christmas dinner was over. 

Many men died that afternoon, and that night, and the next 
dawn. There was no doubt that we were still losing the 
battle, in 1942. Five ships a day were being sunk. Two-thirds 
of a convoy failed to reach port. Our sister-ship went to the 
bottom, leaving eleven survivors out of ninety-two. 

It was not quite true that I had stopped being a writer. I 
was writing all this down, disjointedly, on odd scraps of paper, 
at odd moments—in harbour, and off-watch when I was afraid 
to sleep. I was writing it down, because I thought I was 
going to be killed, and this was a story that must not go to 
waste. 

Nineteen-fifty-two was an exceptionally tough year. The 
Cruel Sea had sold 800,000 copies, in fourteen languages, in the 
past sixteen months; behind the curtain the income-tax men 
were sharpening their knives. During December, in addition 
to my ordinary, full-time job in the British Information Office 
at Johannesburg (with next year’s Estimates coming up), I 
had to write an article for the Liverpool Post and another 
for the Spectator, and finish a novel by the end of the year, 
and write a preface to a book about corvettes, and do four 
book-review broadcasts, and make a speech on Christmas Day 
itself. 

Johannesburg was very hot, very dry, very dusty, not like 
Christmas-time at all. It had been a very trying season in 
other ways. The horse would just not win races, though we 
had tried everything from five furlongs to twelve. The Jaguar 
would never go more than 120 m.p.h.; the Cadillac showed an 
incurable tendency to pull to the right. There were actually 
no cigars to be had at all—import control. Once out of the 
hot-house, the orchids—the small green ones that looked like 
mistletoe—had wilted completely. I had to go to the dentist, 
who showed me a blue-print of some complicated bridge-work, 
and added: “ We'll use gold, of course. You'd better write 
another book.” And now thirty people were in process of 
arriving for the first of three pre-Christmas lunches, with the 
cook certain to be malevolent or sad, the whisky down to two 
cases, and the swimming-pool leaking all along one side. 

Under the jacaranda trees the lawn was dry and burnt out. 
Round the pool the guests looked disgruntled and apathetic. 
When the telephone rang, it was London suggesting a lecture- 
tour throughout Norway and Sweden. There were people 
sneering at the Jaguar—* Too small, too slow. Why didn’t you 
get an Alfa Romeo?” Earth-tremors shook Johannesburg at 
monotonous intervals. My broker called up, wanting much 
more money for an entirely different investment scheme. 

A letter from the bank said: “ We deprecate your keeping 
these large sums in your current account.” Another, anony- 
mous, from Boston, Massachusetts, warned: “ We'll get you, 
if you write like that about the Irish.” The Danish translation 
of The Cruel Sea arrived. It had been called: The Ocean 
Washes Out All Traces.” 

There was a sudden uproar from the kitchen, including 
broken glass and Zulu oaths. One of the house-boys ran out 
with a knife, chasing the second wash-girl. The miniature 
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poodle was sick on the carpet. A late guest side-swiped the 
Cadillac; drove straight into the gardenia bush. Johannesburg 
rocked to a fresh earth-tremor which set the chandeliers tink- 
ling. The ice failed; another guest said, scandalised: “ This 
champagne is luke-warm ! ” 

The telephone rang again, and a voice wailed: “ But you 
promised to come to our party ! ” 


Twilight of a People 


By LORD TWEEDSMUIR 


HIS is the story of the twilight of a people*. The time 
is the present—the mid-twentieth century, that has 
seen the twilight of so many peoples. Their habitat 
is that vast area of the Canadian Arctic which runs from the 
Northern fringe of the forest-end to the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean. It is a tale told with real compassion, unsullied by 
any brittle sentiment, for the writer loves this land fiercely, 
and has taken up the cause of those who live in it as a crusade. 

People ask me wonderingly what attraction there can pos- 
sibly be in the barrens of sub-Arctic Canada. As I look back 
more than a decade, into my own recollection, on a year 
spent among the people of Baffin Land, the answer comes 
readily—the weird, vivid beauty or the Far North and the 
charm and mystery of its people. Time has its own alchemy 
which can efface the hard memories and leave only pleasant 
ones. The images may even suffer change, for the hand of 
But my clearest memories 
are of the orb of a blood-red sun, without heat or kindness, 
poised above an undulating horizon of snow, with the breath 
of the husky dogs rising in orange clouds in the dawn. A sky 
of still pale gold, as daylight faded and the hollows filled with 
shadows, over a land wrapt in silence. That silence is not 
merely the absence of noise, but the absence of anything that 
can create noise. For it is a land where beasts are few and 
men are fewer. With it all was the feeling of being a tiny 
spark of human life in that vast hyperborean waste, a spark 
so pitifully easy to extinguish as perhaps not to be worth the 
universe’s trouble—where man is a plodding gnome whose 
footprints the next snowfall will obliterate as if they had never 
been, and which could obliterate him as easily, and with as 
little trace. 

But the winter land is not dead, but sleeping. Spring comes 
like a miracle, and with it light and the return of sound to 
the world. And the land lives wildly and prodigally, know- 
ing that its waking hours will be short. Then the sea-ice 
rends and cracks and breaks off in pieces, like vast lily-pads, 
which rock and grind, backwards and forwards, on the long 
tides of Hudson’s Strait. The air is full of the noise of birds 
and of tumbling streams. You cast off winter clothes, and the 
sun is warm on your face, and there comes the faint but delec- 
table smell of moorland. For a handful of months the Prince 
of Darkness is banished and the Prince of Light reigns. The 
Lord of Flies unleashes mosquitos in tormenting myriads. Fish 
run up the steep white waters of the little rivers, and the 
clamour of the nesting birds never stills. From the earth, 
from the sea and from the warm South living things have 
swarmed to this north land basking in its short summer. 

But this high latitude could not, by itself, engrave so deep 
a memory were it not for its people. For, with the Eskimos, 
you feel that you are with men who are as all men were when 
the world was young—men who are so remote from us that 
they cannot comprehend many of our everyday acts of evil; 
men who never tell a lie, because a lie is an artificial thing 
and something which, to their minds, a sane man could not 
contrive. They are a people who are meticulously polite, 
because it makes life more pleasurable; beings whose minds 
have remarkable depths, for a man does not write the things 
down on paper but must store them in his memory. And, 
moreover, they speak a language so rich and so varied that 
beside it English is a mere primitive dialect. They have their 
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vices. But they are the vices on which we are wont to look 
leniently, as being the vices of the very young. They are 
deeply affectionate. Parents adore their children, and the 
young are thoughful of their elders. But, when the rigours of 
their harsh life demand that a choice must be made between 
the interests of the strong and weak, the interests of the strong 
must prevail. For without the hands of the hunter, to wring 
a living from the land, all life would be lost, and its silence 
would become eternal. 

They call themselves the Innuit, which some translate as 
“the people.” Not the word that we have come to know 
that has been so pawed by the hands of unctuous politicians in 
search of votes; or tarnished by the tongues of tyrants who 
endlessly talk of “ peoples’ democracies” and “ peoples’ 
courts,” as if a lick of paint could give a gloss to tyranny. 
But the Eskimo uses the word in all its eternal simplicity— 
meaning “ mankind.” 

Into this world went Farley Mowat, short of stature but great 
of heart, and with eyes to see and a heart to feel. He is young, 
but just old enough to have served with great distinction in a 
Canadian battalion during the last war. For that I can vouch, 
for I commanded that Canadian Battalion. But the war had 
left its mark on him. He sought, by going into that distant 
world, to find fellowship with the whole world again. What 
he found he has put into writing of great beauty. Much of 
it is reminiscent of W. H. Hudson, and, in power of descrip- 
tion, it falls not far short of the incomparable R. L. S. His 
Eskimos were not, as were mine, dwellers on the shores of the 
Arctic seas, but men who lived so many days’ travel from the 
coast that they could not know of the seas’ existence. 

In that great ocean of land, without track or tree, strewn 
with rock that has been splintered small by the frosts of cen- 
turies, and which shakes itself clear of snow for only a short 
few months of scorching fly-ridden summer, he came to the 
River of Men and all that remained of the People of the Deer 
—a dwindling handful of a once numerous and virile Eskimo 
race. Here they lived and hunted and wandered beside the 
rivers, and the little lost lakes that lie in the folds of rock and 
in the hollows of many-hued mosses. All the Eskimos are 
simple and forthcoming, but it was his genuine and unconde- 
scending sympathy that made him free of their secret thoughts, 
for it allowed him to see life through their eyes. But he was 
still human enough to fly into a white man’s rage when an 
Eskimo borrowed his rifle without asking—the precious rifle 
that he carried since the battles of Sicily. 

The great secret of his comprehension of this remote people 
was that he never saw himself as being superior to them. He 
threw himself into mastering their unbelievably profuse and 
tortuous language. It was only in their innermost secrets, 
their magic rites, that they showed even a trace of diffidence; 
as a child might be diffident in showing the most kindly 
stranger its special treasures. Above all, the author is free 
from that most tiresome of present-day mannerisms, the 
desire to compare incomparable things, with the idea of arriving 
at a sterile conclusion of which is better or worse, instead of 
accepting the fact of their difference. 

This is probably the finest book ever written about the 
Eskimo peoples. All art is a mirror of life, and this mirror has 
few flaws. From them he learned the story of the dwindling 
of the deer and the dwindling of the people. He writes of 
what he saw in their own idiom. With them he saw a silent 
land come to life as, in a few thrilling days of cavalcade, the 
horde of caribou jostled their way on their annual march 
northwards in the spring to escape the flies and southwards in 
the autumn as they smelt the onset of winter. Then there 
flowed over the landscape a river of beasts, the noise of their 
hooves pounding the rocks being enough to banish sleep for 
nights on end. Behind them followed an escort of ravens, 
secure in the knowledge that the living stream would keep 
them fat, for death would march with the horde. But, great 
as was that stream, it was a trickle compared with what it 
once was, when it supported the people of the deer in hun- 
dreds, where there is now a handful of human souls. A hand- 
ful of men, indeed. Does that sound insignificant? For, if 
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men are to be rated at more than the value of beasts, mere 
numbers do not signify. And from what far greater numbers 
have this people dwindled ? If mankind counts only in the 
mass, mankind no longer counts at all. 

In the story of Kakumee lies the whole sad saga~-Kakumee, 
the medicine-man, who years ago penetrated south to the Indian 
country of the forests and the trading-posts, and came back 
loaded with white men’s goods, leaving three slain men behind 
him, bringing with him an epidemic from which the people died 
in scores. It is inevitable that there be one evil man even 
among those good-natured folk, like the single intentional flaw 
in the Persian carpet whose presence proves the article is 
genuine. For our myopic human vision can only measure 
goodness by its direct relation to evil. Now Kakumee sat, as 
a crumpled dusty Satan surrounded by the dross of his useless 
possessions, taking little pleasure even in harming the handful 
that remained of the people that he had ruined. He was not 
destiny, but its instrument. For had he been a good man, and 
done that same journey, he would still have brought the sick- 
ness, and as surely have brought the rifles. And the end would 
have been the same—the growing dependence on the wares of 
the traders, the dwindling of the deer and more rifles growing 
rusty with no cartridges left and no means of getting them, 
for the traders had gone. 

This book is written to fight the battle of a dying race. The 
sight of many a stone grave, and the traces of many a derelict 
camp, makes him lash out at the heedless white man whether 
Government, missionary or trader. He spares none of them. 
It is not surprising that, in laying about him, he deals some 
indiscriminate blows. But it is good that there are men who 
will fight a battle like this, for the cataclysms of the last few 
decades have stunned our sensibility, and civilised man finds 
that he can bear the troubles of others with greater and greater 
fortitude. I take no sides: beyond remarking that he does far 
less than justice to the Hudson’s Bay Company, though his 
remarks are profoundly true of the fly-by-night trader. It must 
be clearly understood that this book is about one Eskimo 
people, the People of the Deer. The vast majority of the rest 
of Canada’s Eskimo-population are a maritime folk dwelling 
on the Northern seas, with a far wider range of beasts on which 
to live. The great majority of those peoples are maintaining 
their numbers, and live hard but happy and often very pros- 
perous lives. But that is not to say that the beasts they hunt 
are not dwindling too, and at a rate that gives cause for great 
concern to anyone who looks into the future. 

But the tragedy that inspired this book is as old as the world, 
a tale of wrong things being done for the right reasons. The 
rifle in the hands of the deer-hunter, whether Indian or Eskimo, 
has made him incomparably more efficient and so, for a time, 
an infinitely more prosperous hunter. But that rifle has des- 
troyed him, by allowing him to destroy his sole source of food, 
and it is late to go back to the old ways, for much of the 
old skill has departed. And, if that skill with bow and spear 
can be recaptured, would it provide a living from the herds 
of deer that the rifle has decimated ? 

Two civilisations cannot live side by side. One will always 
borrow from the other, and almost certainly that which is least 
worth borrowing. And the People of the Deer, deserted by 
the civilisation that they had embraced, sat among the ruins 
of their world, mocked by the rusty rifles for which there were 
no longer cartridges. In a human society whose existence is 
based on hunting, life depends on whatever animal forms the 
base of the animal pyramid. When the lemming grow few, 
the foxes and the ermine weasels are brought low and the 
human hunter suffers with them. In a year or two the lemmings 
will come again, and the fur-bearing animals will multiply 
once more. 

But the People of the Deer are utterly dependent on the 
deer themselves, and fewer deer means fewer men. For they 
do not have the seal or the walrus to fall back on. The deer 
are their fount of life, and they cannot live on the white man’s 
food. In Greenland, I am told, a man may not kill a walrus 
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with a rifle but must harpoon him from a kayak. That is an 
eminently sane law. Only by careful conservation can the 
races of the North keep the proper balance between themselves 
and the resources on which they live. To some this would be 
considered sinful, as being “ unprogressive "——a step backwards. 
What is the alternative ? A slow death in the holy name of 
progress. . 

Now the River of Men rises in the pine-shaded silence of 
the forest, and winds its way across the barrens, past the stone 
graves and the tent-rings seaward, and is lost in an icy sea. But 
a River of Men no longer. 


Fables of Today—Il 
The Great Salmon 


By JACQUETTA HAWKES 


N a certain country there was a famous salmon-river. 

Starting from one of those dark mountain tarns whose beds 

were torn out long since by the roots of glaciers, it followed 
the usual course of such a river, hurling itself down the 
mountain-side, sweeping through the foot-hills, then moving 
in stately fashion towards the sea. The salmon-run had begun, 
a gleaming host of fish forcing their way up against the torrent 
of the water—force against force. They swam steadily through 
the slow currents of the coastal plain, where the light was 
dimmed by particles of mud; then chmbed a weir beside a 
ruined mill. 

As they struggled through the shallow slide of the weir, 
the salmon seemed like flying fish, for the water rose on either 
side of them in flashing transparent wings. The current grew 
stronger and more rough, sometimes flowing taut and smooth 
over rocks, sometimes breaking into foam. Again and again 
the fish had to leap rocky barriers or flounder through the 
stony flurries of the river. Among the many small or 
moderately-sized salmon was one much greater than the rest, 
dark with the experience of many journeys through the oceans. 
So high was his cunning, so tremendous the power of his lithe 
and finny tail, that when his companions had to make many 
little jumps, or even wriggle through the narrow places, this 
fish could always clear the obstacle with a single leap. After 
these feats, when the lesser kind at last caught up with him, 
they would find him hanging rapt and motionless, save for 
the slightest tremor of his fins, in the shadowy depths of a 
pool. 

The throng of advancing fish grew fewer as one pair after 
another decided they had gone far enough and chose their 
territory. There they would drop to the bottom, plough 
troughs in the sand and pebbles, and, floating side by side 
above the trough, the male and female would perform the 
strange violent ritual of egg-laying and fertilisation, the 
mingling of pearl-like eggs and swimming clouds of sperm that 
are the properties for this small underwater drama of creation. 

At last the vanguard of the fish reached a point where the 
river ran through the last hard rock-stratum of the mountain 
mass in a deep ravine. At the upper end it formed a water- 
fall, for the greater part of its breadth plunging over a rock- 
face sheer and vertical save for a few sharp projections from 
which the spray streamed in white horsetails. The cascade, 
falling through the centuries, had worn a deep basin at its 
foot. Against the left bank the remaining part of the channel 
was less precipitous, the rock-stratum having split into a 
number of steps, each with its miniature waterfall and basin. 

Most of the fish found this barrier too formidable; some 
retreated and went up a tributary stream: some took possession 
of the gloomy deeps in the ravine. Still, a few were determined 
to go on, knowing there would be good feeding-grounds in 
the trec-hung reaches above the fall. They tackled the ascent 
by the left bank, jumping from step to step, often swept back 
by the force of the torrent, but nearly all at last leaping 
triumphantly into the calm waters above. 

Only the great salmon did not attempt to navigate the stair- 
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- way; perhaps he was aware that he was too large to go that 


way, but it seemed rather that some reckless compulsion made 
him challenge the main waterfall, whose precipitous face 
must be cleared in one leap or not at all. For one evening and 
night the salmon rested in the pool, balancing himself at the 
point where the falling column striking down into the depths 
gently stroked and rocked his splendid body. In the dusk and 
under the light of the moon cattle browsing along the bank 
heard the curious soft slap of a torn water surface, and saw 
rings spreading out with enough force to disturb the water- 
plants round all sides of the pool. 

Soon after dawn the salmon came to the top of the water 
and made two or three powerful turns; then, with a bending 
of his body like a spring of steel, he leapt into the air, drops 
of water flashing about him like a cloak of sequins. The soft 
firm flesh struck the rock two feet below the sliding summit 
of the waterfall. There was a slight echoless sound of the 
impact of a yielding surface upon a hard one; then a silver 
shape a moment since proud and purposeful fell grotesquely 
back into the pool. Again and again these dreadful leaps 
were repeated; soon the perfect smoothness of the flanks was 
smudged with scars, and blood began to ooze between the 
silver scales. Sound and spectacle were alike horrible; it was 
anguish to think of a living body crushing itself upon eternal 
rock. The other fish shuddered a little, darted under rocks at 
every vain essay, their smal! souls filled with shame at the 
passion of their greater fellow. Yes, shame and awe came 
together inside their papery skulls. 

The sun was well towards the south before the salmon sank 
to darkness of deeper water; his last leaps had missed the rim 
by two yards and more. At sunset it began again; the salmon 
made two or three more leaps, then seemed to gather all his 
strength. He swept round the surface of the pool in savage 
rushes, his tail forming little whirlpools at every stroke: then, 
with a most violent convulsion of his body, hurled himself 
upwards. He achieved the top of the fall; his eyes must have 
had a glimpse of the peaceful stretch of dark peat-stained 
water gently combed by hanging branches. With his fore fins 
working furiously against the water at the very point where it 
bent over the rock, edge’ he hung there for several seconds 
with the water gouting up in a crest above his head. All the 
smaller fish floated motionless, a little wishing for their cham- 
pion to succeed, yet even more longing for him to fail—to be 
defeated. 

They had their way. The effort was too great. The salmon 
could not gain any purchase for his tail, and at last the relent- 
less unchanging thrust of the water pushed him back; he slid 
down the fall struck one of the rocky projections and fell back 
into the pool. The body sank swinging from side to side on a 
zig-zag descent as though a giant had dropped a spoon into a 
basin. After a short time it rose to the surface again, floating 
on its side with the whole of one deep flank with its pale under- 
parts exposed to the sky. Either the spike of rock had severed 
the spinal cord, or the effort had been so great that the heart 
had burst. 

The body floated downstream once more. It caught on 
rocks, was moved on again, twisted round, turned over like 
the piece of dead wreckage it was. At a bend in the river it 
was washed on to a spit of shingle, and in a few hours had been 
picked clean by crows and starlings. A curving backbone 
like a coarse white feather lay on the stones. 

Perhaps hardly more than a score of the other salmon had 
seen the struggles, the final fall of the floating corpse. Yet 
before long the story had spread up and down the river, and 
all the fish wondered at the epic. As years went by it spread 
far and wide among all the salmon-kind, and all the young 
fish were told it before they had two rings on their scales. The 
great fish that had challenged the waterfall became the source 
of awe, the object of wonder. As generations went by he 
became gigantic and was credited with golden fins, with eyes 
that burnt red in the darkness, and the power of sweet singing. 
So the fish who died became the one immortal. 
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The Master of Names 


By SIR HFNRY BASHFORD 


O student, unencumbered with a knowledge of history 
and archaeology, can doubt that Wiltshire and 
Dorsetshire were once visited by a supreme poet. His 

identity is unknown and will probably never be determined. 
But by inference he was young, of the earlier middle ages, and 
returned whence ke came before ke grew old. It is in certain 
villages—two or three score of them—that his footsteps can be 
traced, and, following the custom of the art-connoisseurs, he 
might be called the Master of Names. He was responsible, 
of course, for much more. Chaucer and Clement Marot were 
among his disciples. But it is in these village-names that he 
himself lives and they bear, to an unprejudiced eye, an unmis- 
takable family likeness. All were coined in the same mint. 
Each carries the same signature. If they vary a little, each 
being perfection, it is only as perfections differ. Here and there, 
perhaps, as in Ryme Intrinsica, the marks of the chisel can be 
faintly discerned. But at his very loftiest height—say in Fifehead 
Magdalen—he might have been a lark singing on a June morn- 
ing; and all that he ever did, or breathed into others, are to be 
found in its syllables—Salisbury spire and Chartres, the Prologue 
to the Canterbury Tales, and the roof of Sherborne Abbey. 

Both these villages are in Dorsetshire, and it could plausibly 
be argued, on internal evidence, that he came to Wiltshire first; 
that he then wandered into Dorsetshire; that his genius flowered 
as he went; that he was a trifle more lavish, therefore, in 
Dorsetshire, and that the most flawless of his works 
are there. But Wiltshire has little to complain about. 
It may have no Fifehead Magdalen or Ryme Intrinsica or Font- 
well Magna or Cricket Malherbie, no Pendomer or Moonhayes, 
and nothing—in his more after-supper or gargoylish mood— 
to compare with Piddletrenthide, Toller Porcorum or Melbury 
Bubb. But it has its Monkton Deverill, its Christian Malford, 
its Stanton St. Bernard and Lydiard Millicent, and these are 
but a few among many. 

He may not have chosen for the bestowal of his gifts the 
loveliest of the villages through which his pilgrimage led him, 
and some of them may already have been baptised or given 
their names before baptisms were. Architecturally, for instance, 
if not by virtue of its setting, many Wiltshiremen, and certainly 
its own inhabitants, would put Lacock first, and that is not one 
of his names. Others would give the palm to Aldbourne, 
cupped in its downs, with its tall church-tower, its cobbles and 
cottage closes, and that, too, is not one of his names. But 
name and setting and architecture are often worthily congruous 
—more often, perhaps, than not. Under the hills and not 
far from the Nadder, with their own clear-water brook running 
beside their gardens, Teffont Magna and Teffont Evias could 
not have been better described. It is not surprising to find at 
Manningford Bruce an old, half-timbered farmstead, said to 
be the largest thatched house in the county, or, at Collingbourne 
Kingston and Collingbourne Ducis, a couple of Georgian 
homes equally consonant, in a later mode, with their postal 
addresses. 

But it is in the river-valleys, as far as Wiltshire is concerned, 
that the poet was most inspired in his sprinkling, and particu- 
larly, perhaps, in the valleys whose chalk streams are wholly in 
Wiltshire. Berwick St. John, Alvediston, Bowerchalke and 
Broadchalke; Sutton Mandeville, Fovant and Compton 
Chamberlayne; Sutton Veney, Upton Lovell, Fisherton de la 
Mere, Steeple Langford—all of them are contained in the little 
valleys of the Ebble, the Nadder and the Wylye, and each has 
been fashioned from the same authentic alphabet. I should 
like to add Chicksgrove, from whose meadows I have fished 
on so many long summer evenings, and Sherrington, amongst 
its watercresses, under whose rectory wall I have so often 
lunched. But, if their names are in fact beautiful, it may be 
only memory that has made them so. On the other hand, of 
Chilton Foliat, in the valley of the Kennet, I have no doubts 
at all, and I wouldn’t dispute with a lover of the Avon the 
claims of Chisenbury and Figheldean. 
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Reindeer in Scotland 


By Sir FREDER'CK WHYTE, K.C.1.E.* 


T is fitting that the Spectator, true to the tradition of 

Christmas, should salute the reindeer at this season. The 

modern child, no doubt, has few (if any) of the wistful 
dreams of Yule which transfigured the Christmas Day of 
former times with something more than the stocking and the 
half-crowns bestowed by rich uncles on their nephews and 
nieces. And, indeed, the half-crown that the Editor of the 
Spectator had from his uncle—dare I say, how many years 
ago ?—-was worth having, whereas, today, the best of Treasury 
notes would scarcely fill the same bill. Moreover, do our 
young folk of 1952, as they lick from their lips the last flavour 
of the goodnight chocolate (see Peter Pan) wonder dreamily 
whether Father Christmas will drive his team of reindeer across 
the sky and down the chimney to bring to them the good cheer 
of the season? That lovely legend is, I fear, lost and gone 
for ever. 

None the less, the reindeer are coming back to Scotland, 
if not to the bedside of the Editor of the Spectator—worse 
luck for him! These engaging creatures were common objects 
of the hills and moors of Scotland just about the time when 
the Scots were defeated at Bannockburn. Thereafter, with 
Robert the Bruce, they went into exile and were lost; but not 
for ever. For, though my good but sometimes too-nostalgic 
friends, the Scots Nationalists, look back to the past, we of 
the Reindeer Council look forward. And the reindeer are 
coming back. They are, in fact, already installed in 
Rothiemurchus; and, with some degree of good fortune, they 
will remain and flourish there. 

The story of their return to Scotland, after six hundred years, 
is worth telling. On a day in 1947 I received a message from 
two friends to say that they were prepared, at their own charge, 
to bring a herd of twenty-five reindeer from Northern Sweden 
for an experimental period of three years to see whether they 
would thrive in Scotland. As I am not in the habit of looking 
gift horses in the mouth, I accepted the offer on the spot. Later, 
Mr. Mikel Utsi, who subsequently became technical adviser of 
the Reindeer Council, satisfied himself that the nature of the 
terrain in various parts of Scotland was suitable for reindeer 
and that their principal food, * reindeer moss,” existed in large 
quantities both in Inverness-shire and in Wester Ross. It is 
important to note that this is not eaten by any other animal. 


By June 2nd, 1949, the Reindeer Council of the United 
Kingdom came into being in order to “ encourage experiments 
in reindeer-breeding in suitable areas in Scotland and/or over- 
seas, and to engage in any appropriate activity ancillary 
thereto.” This Council was, and is, composed of Arctic 
experts, travellers, Scots interested in Highland development 
and others. And the writer of this communication to the 
Spectator found himself installed as Chairman of the new 
Reindeer Council. So far, so good! But, as His Majesty’s 
Government had to be persuaded that the new enterprise 
deserved its support, much had to be done to enlist that support. 
And much was done. At first His Majesty's Government 
frowned on the novel proposal; but eventually the Reindeer 
Council received from the Secretary of State for Scotland 
authority to carry it out. 

A prolonged examination of many sites in Scotland was 
made, mainly by Mr. Utsi, and after the Reindeer Council had 
reviewed the whole position, it resolved to accept the generous 
offer made by Colonel Ian Grant (Younger), of Rothiemurchus, 
of a site near Loch Morlich. The Council, after overcoming 
all—or many—of the obvious objections to its undertaking, 
was greatly encouraged by the judgement provided by Dr. 
G. C. L. Bertram, Director of the Scott Polar Research 
Institute, who described the plan of the Reindeer Council as 
“a worthy project,” and added that “the reindeer is capable 
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of converting to our use vegetation which is otherwise worth- 
less.” He concluded that, by the action of the Reindeer 
Council, “* the country will have acquired a new asset.” This 
new Scottish “asset” has to be assessed on its true merits; 
and my Reindeer Council is the first to recognise that those 
merits still remain to be proved. The whole project is still in 
the process of proof. There have been formidable obstacles 
to surmount. Some of the first reindeer have not survived; 
and small wonder. But those still in the Rothiemurchus 
Reserve are doing well: and, by the time that this Christmas 
Number of the Spectator is being read, a new reinforcement 
of reindeer will have arrived on the Reserve to prove, as we 
hope and believe, that these useful creatures have come to 
stay. 

* Useful.” did I say? Well: Chambers's Encyclopaedia 
(ed. 1910) describes our reindeer as “ by far the most valuable 
of the deer”: and with good reason. On their native heath 
these endearing creatures, which have been described as 
* clumsy,” whatever that may mean, have provided our friends 
in Northern Sweden with milk, cheese, leather and transport. 
He (or she) is docile, ready to be stroked; and, when I learn 
from our authority that he is a good substitute for “ horse, 
cow, sheep or goat,” I can only say that I should be sorry 
to think that the handsome reindeer whose snout I stroked 
last August in Rothiemurchus should ever turn into venison 
or cheese—but probably he will. 

Those who wish to support this enterprise are invited to send 
their names, as prospective members of the Reindeer Society, 
to me at Summit House, | Langham Place, W.1. 


. . . 
Via, Veritas, Vita 
‘** Populus qui sedebat in tenebris vidit lucem magnam ~* 


Lord, Whom the breathless Shepherds sought, 
Child King, to whom the wise men brought, 
Their tribute from afar, 
Deny not now that heavenly light 
To pilgrims through a darker night 
Where shines no star. 


Silent the choirs that chanted then 
Of peace on earth, good will to men— 
Men who with duller ear 
The heavenly Voice which guided them 
Across the hills to Bethlehem 
No more can hear. 


O’er rougher roads our journey lies; 
Strained by the vast immensities 

Of Space and Time and Thought, 
Our timorous and wearied eyes 
Haply may fail to recognise 

The King they sought. 


ad We stood out among those who heard 


From lips divine the royal word 
Which stilled the raging sea; 
Dare we believe to us He spoke 
The call to bear His easy yoke, 
And so be free? 


Where faith begins and errors end 

Let scholars seek; let fools contend 
In never-ceasing strife: 

One voice alone has dared to say 

For all to hear : **I am the Way, 
The Truth, the Life.”’ 


The Way—that self must be denied, 
The Life—triumphant when He died, 
The Truth—His spoken word: 
Here stood and stands the eternal creed 
Of man, the slave, in sonship freed : 
**Jesus is Lord.”’ 
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Crack-a-Christ Luck 


By TOM HOPKINSON 


me up. Down below in the frosty night a man was 

standing. “ There’s a lad missing from t’village. Started 
out to work night-shift; not bin seen since. All the men are 
off to look for him. Bring your brother and come down to 
the Institute.” 

Schoolboys home on holiday, we were proud to be included 
among the men of the village, and within five minutes, wear- 
ing two of everything and carrying sticks, we were ready. The 
schoolmaster had taken charge of the search, and was sending 
everybody out by couples, in all directions. “Look behind 


Am. of gravel against the window-pane woke 


haystacks. Knock the farmers up. Search barns and out- 
houses. Each group’ll need a torch. The lad gets taken like 


this sometimes; just wanders off and lies down anywhere. If 
he lies out till morning he’ll be done for.” I was paired with 
a man I'd never seen, some stranger staying in the village, 
I supposed, and we were told to go up on to the hill-road and 
walk the six-odd miles to the tarn on the fell-side. Then we 
could drop back by the lower road and wake the local con- 
stable, whose house was further up the valley. When we'd 
all made our rounds we were to look in at the Institute and 
leave word of what we'd found. “And I can make certain 
you haven’t lost yourselves as well,” the schoolmaster added. 

It was a bitterly cold night, and the stars seemed to crackle 
in the sky. We stopped at one or two farms, but the upper 
road was a lonely place, and after we’d been twice threatened 
by farmers with guns from their bedroom-windows, we agreed 
to search no more outhouses, but walk our round and get it 
over. My companion asked me the questions everyone asks 
schoolboys. Then it was my turn to find out what he did 
and where he came from: “ The luckiest village in Cumber- 
land.” he told me, “ Croglin. At least that’s where I was born. 
But I don’t see a lot of it now. I’m a corn-chandler; travel 
around the countryside with a van, buying and selling. Wish 
to God we’d got the old van here now.” 

“ Why’s Croglin lucky ? ” 

“* Always has been. Peaceful, contented sort of place. Good 
soil—so it’s not too hard to make a living. Sheltered from 
the wind. Easy going lot—and /ucky! Why, there was once 
thirteen Croglin lads in the trenches at one time, and all the 
lot came back ! ” 

“If there’s a luckiest village, there must be an unluckiest.” 

“*Course there is. That’s Renwick, not so far away. 
Renwick’s the opposite of Croglin. Poor soil. Very exposed. 
Always having rows—and talk about unlucky. ... Mind you, 
they’ve got reason for their bad luck.” 

“ How’s that ? ” 

“ The old folks blame it on the crack-a-christ.” 

“On the what ?” 

“The crack-a-christ. They let it loose.” He vanished 
behind a haystack which showed silver in the starlight, the 
frozen grass crunching underneath his feet. But there was 
nothing there, and he went on: “ Hundreds of years ago, they 
say, the Renwick people got fed up with their church. It was 
a nice little building, so I’ve heard, but it wasn’t fine enough 
for Renwick folk. No tower or something. So they started 
to pull it down, meaning to build a bigger. Well, they haven’t 
got more than a corner of the north wall broken up when 
there’s a rushing noise and a screech, and this crack-a-christ 
darts out of the wall—where it had been built up long ago 
by some old monk—and starts going for the Renwick men. 
It'd have done for the lot,-by all accounts, but there was one 
lad there, by the name of Tallentire, knew what to do. He 
seized a bough of the holy tree—rowan, you know, or mountian- 
ash they sometimes call it—and he battered this crack-a-christ 
about the head till he drove it back into the wall. Then, while 
he kept it there with the rowan, the other lads fetched stones 
and mortar and built it in.... Well, they got it back all right, 
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but the bad luck had been let out, and it’s stayed about 
Renwick ever since.” 

“ But what is a crack-a-christ ? ” 

“Can't say I exactly know. I’ve heard it was like what they 
call a vampire. Anyway, if you want to get yourself a black 
eye in Renwick, just call one of the lads a ‘ Renwick bat.’ 
That’s what they are called in the villages around, of course, 
but not out loud.” 

We walked our twelve-mile round, and when we got home 
it was full day. The missing boy had been found ten minutes 
after we set off, not more than a hundred yards or so from 
his home. He’d left to go to the mill, turned in through the first 
gate he came to, crossed a field and lain down under a hedge. 
He’d had his sleep, and now it was our turn to have ours. 

I said good-bye to the corn-chandler, whom I never saw 
again, though I always remember his story, and often wondered 
what a crack-a-christ would look like. The other day, that is 
nearly thirty years after our walk, it crossed my mind to try 
and find out. I got out a History and Topography of the 
Counties of Cumberland and Westmorland, edited by Wm. 
Whellan in 1860, and looked up Renwick. The church, I 
found, is “a neat structure in the Norman style, rebuilt in 
1733, at the expense of the parishioners, and again in 1845.” 
But that wasn’t all, for: “The landowners in this parish 
formerly paid a prescription in lieu of tithes, excepting the 
owners of one estate at Scalehouses, long held by the Tallentire 
family, who claimed exemption on account of an ancient owner 
having slain a cockatrice at some remote period.” 

I tried an older volume, The History of the County of Cum- 
berland, by Wm. Hutchinson, 1794. There was a good deal 
of rather dubious derivation for the name of Renwick. But then, 
once more, the rushing noise and the screech: “ All the pro- 
prietors pay a prescription in lieu of tithes, except the owner 
of one estate (John Tallentire of Scale Houses) who has a total 
exemption, derived from a circumstance which happened about 
200 years ago, almost too ridiculous to be rehearsed or 
credited. The ancient possessor is said to have slain a noxious 
cockatrice, which the vulgar call a crack-a-christ at this day, 
as they rehearse the simple fable. There is some record (said 
to be dated 7th of James I) which the owner of the estate holds 
to testify this exemption, perhaps in a language and letter not 
to be understood by the villagers; and which he is too tenacious 
to suffer to be read by curious visitors.” 

So there it is. Do the vulgar still “rehearse the simple 
fable ” which the corn-chandler told me long ago? Does the 
record “in a language and letter not to be understood by the 
villagers,” still exist; and, if it does, is the owner still “too 
tenacious to suffer it to be read” ? Is a noxious cockatrice, 
or crack-a-christ, the same thing as a vampire ? And what 
happens if you go into the pub at Renwick, and remark that 
the air tonight appears to be woundily full of bats ? 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N these days, when poetry has become esoteric and fiction 

abstruse, the common reader turns to biography, hoping 

to find therein both instruction and pleasure. This 
increasing demand has created an increasing supply; every 
week a motley crowd of biographies jostle each other in the 
market, differently arrayed. Some of them are serious works 
of historical research; others litte more than romances based 
upon conjectural facts; others provide their authors with an 
opportunity to display their ingenuity or to expound a 
personal point of view. In all this welter, the purposes and 
principles of pure biography tend to be obscured. A biography 
should be a portrait of an individual set in a given environment: 
it should be true, life-like and composed as a work of literature. 


When an author disregards any of these three principles, he 
is not writing pure biography, but something else. Of all 
branches of literature, biography has suffered most from 


inappropriate or irrelevant motives. In its very origin it was 
inspired by the motive of commemoration; the head of a tribe 
or family died, and his survivors felt it incumbent upon them 
to commemorate in monumental form his virtues and achieve- 
ments; much impure biography has been due to the pious 
instinct to exaggerate the merits, and conceal the defects, of 
the illustrious dead. A second subversive motive has been the 
didactic motive; an endeavour has persisted to treat the lives 
of individuals either as examples of virtue or as cautionary 
tales; we have had the old hagiographies and martyrologies 
as well as the “Saintly Lives Series” of the nineteenth 
century. As a reaction against these two motives came the 
ironical school of biography, tentatively introduced by Froude, 
and brought to a high level of polish by Lytton Strachey. 
Every biography must, to some extent, be a product of 
collaboration between the author and his subject; but impure 
biography results if the subject be handled as a victim, or if 
the author use his material to convey his own superior 
enlightenment or acumen. No pure biography can be written 
with a sneer. 
* * *~ cg 

I have, during the last few months, been re-reading 
Plutarch’s Lives. The father of biography was not, I readily 
admit, exempt from the fault of treating his characters less 
as individuals than as types of vice or virtue. In his Moralia 
he contends that it is an excellent practice, when confronted 
with the vicissitudes of fortune, to set before ourselves the 
examples of the great men of the past. “ What,” we should 
ask ourselves, “ would Plato have done in this case? What 
would Epameinondas have said ? How would Lycurgus have 
conducted himself, or Agesilaus?” I confess that it is but 
slight guidance to me, when filling in my income-tax returns, 
to reflect what amount Epameinondas would have felt justified 
in inserting under the heading of professional entertainment; 
his hospitality was sparse. Plutarch, moreover, would have 
been ill-attuned to the age of the common man. “ To please 
the multitude,” he wrote, “is to displease the wise.” “ The 
mob,” he writes again in his life. of Nicias, “can have no 
greater honour shown to them by their superiors than not to 
be despised.” He was essentially a Greek who believed that 
the Romans of the great age were the inheritors of Greek 
virtue. Again and again does he refer to Hellenic “ nobility,” 
or eugeneia, as contrasting with the lax habits of those of lesser 
breed. He was shocked that Alexander should have been 
persuaded to adopt the Persian dress, thereby rendering himself 
a foreign idol, an agalma barbarikon. It is with splendid scorn 
that he denounces the Spartan Antalcidas, who consented to 
become a courtier in attendance on Artaxerxes, and “ danced 
away among the Persians the renown of Leonidas.” 

* * * * 

What is so enjoyable about Plutarch is that, with his 
mastery of vivid narrative, with his passionate interest in the 
significant detail, he manages to render the ancient world a 


living, bustling, humming reality. As a little boy at Chaeronea 
he would play knuckle-bones around the base of the stone lion 
which still dominates the plain; when grubbing for eels in the 
marshes of the Cephissus he would find rusted swords and 
bucklers, the relics of Sulla’s victory over Mithridates. Legends 
must still have lingered in the vineyards of his native city of 
that fierce night when Philip of Macedon, drunk with the 
orgy of victory, reeled and slithered over the naked corpses 
of the Athenians, hiccupping imprecations against Demos- 
thenes. To us, across the gulf of tinie, Plutarch seems almost 
a contemporary of the contests that he relates. Had not his 
grandfather told him how he had been admitted by Philotas 
into the kitchen of Alexandria and seen the great boars roast- 
ing on spits in readiness for the: banquet of Antony and 
Cleopatra? Had he not with his own eyes seen Spartan 
youths beaten to death before the altar of Artemis Orthia ? 
Had he not been shocked to observe the lavish monument 
erected by Harpalus to the memory of the courtesan Pythonice, 
a few yards only from the sacred way? Had he not seen 
the spear of Agesilaus preserved at Sparta, the monument to 
Cato at Utica, the great statue of Marius at Ravenna? His 
description of the vale of Tempe, with its meadows and plane 
trees, might have been written by any traveller of today. The 
dust rises over his great battle-fields and the armour of 


hypaspists flashes from the dry hills. 
* bad 


* * 


“I began.” confesses Plutarch in his introduction to the 
Timoleon, “ to write these * Lives’ for the sake of others, but 
I find that I am continuing the work and enjoying it for my 
own sake. I use history as a looking-glass, and I strive some- 
how to shape and deck my life according to the virtues therein 
reflected.” Plutarch belonged to the eclectic school of 
philosophy and believed that the conjunction of Greek 
idealism and Roman order provided the best of all ethical 
rules. He sought in his biographies to show the young the 
rewards of virtue and the penalties of vice and to inculcate 
what he called “the finest of all lessons, how to obey and 
how to command.” Yet, since he considered glory to be “ the 
image of virtue,” he was unable to conceal his admiration 
even for those of whom he disapproved. He scarcely tried 
to hide his affection for Alcibiades or his esteem for the 
mighty resilience of Antony. He is above everything a human 
author. Sententious always, given to moral platitudes, apt 
to make immense digressions of complete irrelevance, he yet 
possesses a genius for sustained narrative. In spite of his 
high moral principles he does not believe that public morality 
must always be in accord with private morality, and he suggests 
at moments that duplicity, if successful, as in the case of 
Sertorius or Eumenes, is by no means wholly despicable. The 
slight depression that might be engendered by his didacticism 
is relieved for us by his lapses into gullibility and even super- 
stition. When Crassus junior stumbled on leaving the Temple 
of Venus, Plutarch regarded it as imprudent, even as impious, 
to disregard so significant a portent. In two separate passages 
he narrates how the mob in the forum or agora shouted so 
loudly that ravens dropped dead from the sky; he does not 
deny that, in certain circumstances, statues may burst into 
perspiration; he admits that on one occasion the forearm of 
a centurion began to exude, much to the consternation of his 
comrades, attar of roses; and he excuses himself for such 
credulity with the charming phrase “ experiences differing from 
those of sensation arise in the imaginative part of the soul.” 

* * * * 

Warmly though I recommend Plutarch to the common 
reader, I should not prescribe him as a model for the intend- 
ing biographer. He is lifelike assuredly; he certainly manages 
with great skill to convey the contemporary environment; he 
is a master of vivid description. But I fear that, with all his 
merits, he wished to teach. 
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That’s the welcome-back day for the greatest of all 
petrols. The day you’ll re-discover that Shell spares 
your engine and improves your mileage. It will be the 
best day ever for all motorists because Shell has 


the latest and best refining processes*in the world. 


* In addition to the normal distillation process, 
Shell’s British refineries use catalytic-cracking, 
selective polymerisation and re-forming 
processes to produce the finest possible 
‘*balanced”’ petrol. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


Tomorrow's Too Late. By Gerald Anstruther. 

Ring Out the Bells. (Victoria Palace.) ; 
THRILLERS are coming as thick as the clichés of which most of them 
are largely composed. This latest one has a plot which is ingenious 
in parts and one or two scenes which are amusing, but such moments 
of virtue are lost in the clumsiness of general construction and crushed 
by the remarkably angular and stony dialogue (one imagines the text 
on tablets of cuneiform rather than sheets of typescript). The author 
takes us into his confidence and allows us to see, in the first act, 
the murder being committed. The wife of a thriller-writer has a row 
with her husband and runs off to the actor with whom she has been 
having a secret affair ; but her arrival threatens the security of the 
actor’s plans for his advancement, so he strangles her (an episode that 
would have done well in a nineteenth-century melodrama). He then 
switches on an American accent, telephones the thriller-writer, 
relates the incident as if it were part of an unfinished book, and asks 
the unfortunate and innocent gentleman how to dispose of the body. 
The thriller-writer obliges, his advice is taken, and before the second 
act is half-way through he finds himself about to be arrested for the 
murder of his wife. 

** My God, the swine,’ says he, when he has proved to 
his own satisfaction, if not to that of the police, that the actor is 
the villain, ‘* the cold-blooded swine.’’ The actor, unfortunately, has 
no waxed moustache to twiddle. But in uneasy slumber the thriller- 
writer dreams, and the characters of his new book appear to him, 
bearing advice. Between this unnatural visitation and the equally 
startling manoeuvres on the part of his pretty secretary, he puts 
himself in the clear and has the satisfaction of seeing the villain frog- 
marched off and uttering as he goes some remarks in doubtful taste. 
** Do you know,’’ Mr. Clive Morton, in the character of the thriller- 
writer, has said earlier, ** it’s almost funny.*’ Quite so ; but it is 
also a little sad to see a play staggering, like a Government, from 
crisis to crisis in such helpless fashion. Mr. Laurence Hardy obviously 
enjoys being an actor who plays an actor who plays both the villain 
and the innocent in his private life with equal facility. I enjoyed his 
enjoyment. So I am sorry that the play is not better and that the 
mood of benevolence induced by Mr. Hardy’s preposterous strangu- 
lation of his fancy-lady (Miss Lesley Wareing, who has a short play 
of it) could not be sustained. But in the absence of simple suspense 
on the one hand, and of character on the other, and in the presence 
of so many creaking joints, it was all too awkward. 

* * - * 


(Comedy.)—— 


I was more than usually gratified to be reassured by the programme 
that ** first-aid facilities in this theatre are provided by members 
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of the St. John Ambulance Brigade, who give their services free.’ 
For that coven of clowns, the Crazy Gang, can at its craziest inspire 
considerable alarm in the breast of a timid person like myself, 
** Anything can happen,’’ as a song from another lunatic diversion 
had it, ** and it probably will.’’ But Mr. Flanagan and his raucous 
colleagues, Messrs. Nervo, Knox, Naughton and Gold, keep most of 
their rowdiness well under the proscenium arch, and one escapes with 
a bar of soap (pitched thoughtfully from the stage when someone 
suggests that the show is on the dirty side) and a smart chastisement 
of the ear-drums. But if the new antics are relatively mild, the word 
to bear in mind is ** relatively.’” The Crazy Gangsters are still, 
after twenty-one years, the makers of comedy as broad as the Thames 
at Shoeburyness, as low as the mud under Southend Pier, and as 
destructive of the decencies as twenty drunken sailors roaring up 
from the docks. Everyone who has not yet succeeded wholly in 
repressing that regrettable desire to see the respectable world stood 
on its silly old head and pelted with rotten eggs will rejoice to see 
the Crazy Gang screaming into a fresh orgy. IAIN HAMILTON, 


* * * * 


The Bridge. By Lionel Shapiro. (Theatre Royal, Bristol.) 

THIS production does credit to everybody—to Henry Sherek for 
finding the play and a new dramatist ; to the Bristol Old Vic com- 
pany for an excellent production; and to the Arts Council for 
whatever magic permits it to ** associate *’ with the Bristol company 
so unobtrusively. Mr. Shapiro has yet to prove himself. Such a 
promising play may be a flash in the pan. It is his second piece 
that we must look for with some eagerness, but the first is good 
enough to get along with. Two scenes should be cut altogether, 
some of the more pretentious speeches pruned and a new title found, 

Shapiro seems to have a natural sense of theatrical construction 
which allows him to open and close his scenes without fumbling ; 
he has a sense of character which gives good actors good lines to 
work on; and he has a sense of story-telling. He should not be 
criticised for running away from the problems of this play by intro- 
ducing a suicide ; he is to be congratulated for looking at the prob- 
lem at all and trying to make a play out of it. 

The problem briefly is the clash between personal and political 
loyalties in the heart of a scientist who has escaped from the Russian 
Empire. Having withheld his skill from Czech warmongers he 
hesitates to sell it to an American. When the bidding and over- 
bidding becomes too much for him he shoots himself. This may 
be a moral weakness in the character, but it is not a mortal blow to 
the play. The best performance is Mr. Douglas Campbell's as the 
bewildered American oil tycoon, inflexible but far from unscrupulous 
in his dealings with the Czech scientist (Mr. James Cairncross). 
Two comic inhabitants of the international half-world are played for 
all they are worth by Miss Georgina Cookson and Mr. Robert 
Cartland. GERARD Fay, 


MUSIC 


THE most outstanding performances of the week were those given 
by the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra under Sir John Barbirolli at the 
Festival Hall on November 12th. Berlioz’s Fantastic Symphony 
and Vaughan Williams’s fourth symphony are works with no dead 
wood and no stunted growths, although sensibilities may differ about 
the fantastie ** habit ’’ of both. A conductor must make every 
detail of these works passionately alive, and carry his imagination 
into every cranny of the score, without at the same time losing his 
view of each movement, and beyond that’ of the work itself as a 
whole. He must know how to hold his fire from climax to climax, 
and to follow the often tortuous or mercurial imagination of the 
composer absolutely faithfully ; and his players must be perfectly 
convinced by the music before they can hope to persuade their 
listeners. Sir John Barbirolli showed exactly the right combina- 
tion of poetic imagination in the whole conception of these sym- 
phonies, with meticulous care for the details of sonority, balance and 
phrasing ; and the results were magnificent. The B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra proved itself once again a body which, under the right 
conductor, can give really distinguished performances, and it is only 
to be regretted that they have no permanent conductor who can 
make these exceptional performances the rule. 

The guitar concerto by Castelnuovo-Tedesco, in which Segovia 
was the soloist, proved a pleasant appetiser before the two sym- 
phonies, skilfully written to allow the solo instrument a hearing and 
couched in a rather wistful adaptation of the eighteenth-century 
idiom. 
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to — House on the cards 


However conveniently you live (thanking TI for ready hot 

water, well cooked dinners and well ironed shirts) the future 

he holds surprises. There seems quite a chance that the house of 

- tomorrow will draw all its heat from the soil in the garden . . . that 
your telephone will take messages by night and pass them on in 

he the morning . . . that your food will be cooked by radio-frequency 
ut waves. It’s by no means impossible that your clothes will be cleaned 
s by sound instead of soap. . . . What’s the link between scientific 


principles and practical politics? Component parts. When TT is 


1 consulted about the components, good ideas take shape. 


>| @ Ti's FIFTY-ONE FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD | 


# Precision tubes—tubular components-- wrought aluminium—-bicycles—electrical equipment and appliances—high pressure 
d cylinders— mechanical handling —metal sections — bus body skeletons —gland packings — tubular furniture — paints —road signs. 
TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 * TELEPHONE: TRAFALGAR 5633 
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The London Symphony Orchestra’s concert at the Palace Theatre 
on Sunday night had a musicians’ programme. Liszt's Hamlet 
suffers from much the same indecision as its hero, and provides 
ammunition for those who complain that Liszt’s orchestral works 
consist of introductions to works which never materialise. But it is 
a mistake to expect solid, symmetrical structures from an impression- 
ist composer or rigid logic from a poetical improviser, and Liszt was 
both. The frequent recitatives, with their difficult entries, and the 
many changes of mood within so short a musical space, make Hamlet 
a very difficult work to perform convincingly and with that unruffled 
tragic grandeur that the music demands. Bartok’s second piano 
concerto also bristles with difficulties, not only in the solo part (which 
Gordon Watson mastered but had not quite the ability to project 
satisfactorily into an auditorium not acoustically ideal). In both 
these works Robert Irving held the orchestra together, but plainly 
needed a good deal more rehearsing to achieve satisfactory results. 

. . - * 


The second half of the programme was devoted to The Tragedy of 
Cain, a poem by Dr. Edith Sitwell declaimed by the author and 
Dylan Thomas with orchestral accompaniment and _ interludes 
provided by Humphrey Searle, who conducted. The poem itself is a 
grandiose vision of ** the fission of the world into warring particles 
destroying and self-destructive,’’ a Second Fall of Man; and the 
language is rich in the very personal imagery of the poetess, a baroque 
apocalyptic style most suited to musical accompaniment. The 
perennial problem of words spoken to music—which do I listen to ? 
—was more nearly solved in this case by the very retiring rdle adopted 
by the composer, who was content to provide some earth-shattering 
effects at suitable moments, some apt sonorous suggestions of the 
glacial cold, the thunders of spring and other salient and easily 
** musicable *’ images of the poem. The total effect was ambivalent, 
grandiosity trembling on the line dividing magnificence from 
bombast. MARTIN COOPER. 


CINEMA 


The Pickwick Papers. (Gaumont.)}——Miracle of Milan. (New 
Gallery.}——The Snows of Kilimanjaro. (Leicester Square.) 
BEING one of the many highly intelligent people who have never 
read Pickwick but who have pretended to have done so for so long 
that, through a mixture of careful listening and crossword puzzles, 
they have scraped acquaintance with it, | can safely say that Mr. 
Noel Langley’s expert film aroused no passions in my breast one 
way or another. Happily unaware of its omissions, which are 
presumably legion, and only hazily conscious of its characters’ 
personalities, | was able to take a uniquely anprejudiced view of 
the goings-on, which, I confess, I found a trifle too jocular. Except 
for Mr. James Hayter’s Pickwick, a wholly acceptable little rotundity, 
everybody seems to be heavily painted in caricature, faces, clothes, 
manners over-emphasised to the extinction of even Dickensian 
probability. Diving through the torrents of the Pickwick Club’s 
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activitie-, Mr. Nigel Patrick as the debonair swindler Jingle makes 
the biggest splash. Following him like a thundering seal comes 
Mr. Donald Wolfit as Sergeant Buzfuz. Both these actors swim 
rumbustiously through their parts with evident relish. Mr. James 
Donald, Miss Kathleen Harrison, the two Hermiones, Baddeley and 
Gingold, and Mr. Harry Fowler as the irrepressible Sam Weller 
follow, playful as porpoises, and Miss Joyce Grenfell, as Mrs. Leo 
Hunter, rules the waves with a papier-maché trident. The cast is 
large and talented, the film lively and crowded with incident, a riot 
of warmhearted vulgar over-life-sized fun which should, partly at 
any rate, satisfy Dickens devotees. Personally I welcomed the 
brief moments when the heart could be seen in the horseplay and 
juicy sentiment took the place of nose-pulling. 1 fear I get bored if 
I am jolly for too long. 
~ * a. ~ 

Signor Vittorio de Sica has also, in Miracle of Milan, turned 
his extraordinary attention to humour, but it is of a light fantastic 
nature, much in the manner of M. René Clair, witty and whimsical 
by turns but, unlike the latter’s work, set against a stark background 
of poverty and bitterness. Signor Francesco Golisano plays the 
part of the youth who joins a colony of down-and-outs living in 
hovels on a disused lot, and, when they inadvertently strike oil and 
are about to be evicted by a fur-collared capitalist, saves the day 
through the mag’cal offices of a dove sent him by his foster-mother 
from heaven. The dove grants every wish, and there are splendid 
moments when top-hats sprout, mink coats, sewing-machines and 
wireless-sets drop from the sky and, best of all, the moment when 
the police sent to eject the tramps find they can do nothing but sing 
operatic arias. In spite of these glorious bouts of prestid‘gitation, 
the film has a strange fierceness about it, a bleak uncompromising 
attitude to the forces of good and evil, so white, so black, so austerely 
divided; and it leaves one with a peculiar sense of discomfort as if 
one had laughed at a cruel joke. 

* 7 a *” 

Mr. Ernest Hemingway’s The Snows of Kilimanjaro, magnificently 
directed by Mr. Henry King and starring Mr. Gregory Peck, Miss 
Ava Gardner, Miss Susan Hayward and Miss Hildegarde Neff, is a 
very enjoyable film indeed. Its hero is, refreshingly enough, a 
brooding sarcastic man, one of the many fictional authors whose 
lives are unfulfilled because they have only written successful books, 
Dying of a gangrened leg in a hunting camp in Africa, he reviews 
his life, with particular regard for the women in it, and attempts 
to trace the false steps which led to its failure. Many of the scenes 
are admirable, and offer a wide variety of human experience: big-game 
hunting, bull-fighting, the Spanish war—this is genuinely agonising— 
love.in a Paris attic, desire in a Riviera villa, all plausibly presented 
and couched in Mr. Hemingway's vivid intelligent terms. The 
acting is of a high order, notably Miss Gardner’s which has the 
added element of surprise to bless it, and Miss Hayward’s. Mr, 
Peck is fine too, a study in disillusionment so meticulously drawn 
that one can scarce forbear to slap the.man. Sensible talk and 
hippopotami, metaphysical probings and bathing belles do not 
often meet in the film-world, but here they meet and join into a smooth 
pattern perfectly tailored to suit every taste. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


ART 


Zao Wou-Ki (Hanover Gallery), Alvaro Guevara and Joseph Herman 
(Roland, Browse & Delbanco) and ‘*‘East End Academy’’ 
(Whitechapel Art Gallery). 

AT the Hanover Gallery may be seen further examples of the delicate 

art of Zao Wou-Ki, the young Chinese (he is thirty-two) who is 

now resident in Paris, and who was among the ‘* Young Painters 
of the Ecole de Paris’’ recently introduced to Scotland and London 
by the British Council. They are oriental in their reticence and 
refinement, the sensitivity of their brushwork; they are western in 
their size and their use of the oil medium; they are timeless and 

Stateless in the Klee-like dream world they describe. On a scumbled, 

textured ground of restrained colour, Zao Wou-Ki’s brush leaves 

musing, hesitant traces, at once simple and intricate, like pre- 
historic graffiti in the most exquisite taste, that hint at Gothic pagoda- 
cathedrals (he is said to have wished to see Tower Bridge while in 

London), forests of trees and ships’ masts, gardens, beasts and birds. 

Perhaps limited in range, they will delight those who enjoy the 

innocent whimsicalities of Klee himself. 

Two painters who came to England to work may be compared 
at the Mayor Gallery and at Roland, Browse and Delbanco’s. At 
the former, Alvaro Guevara probably needs to be reintroduced. 
He was a Chilean, a boxer, a prodigy and one of the most interesting 
portrait-painters of the "twenties (his Edith Sitwell in the Tate is well- 
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known). Two large examples to be seen in Brook Street are of Mrs. 
Rosa Lewis and Miss Nancy Cunard. In 1929 he left for France, 
where he died last year. In Cork Street, Joseph Herman shows 
recent pen-and-wash sketches of subjects in Burgundy—strong, 
assured notations of peasants and fishermen, at work in the fields, 
mending their nets, with their donkeys and ox-carts. They have 
the lumpish sobriety of Permeke’s proletarian figures (though more 
sparkle), and are rooted by the shadows cast by the harsh overhead 
sun to the ground that is their livelihood. 

The **East End Academy’’ at the Whitechapel Art Gallery con- 
tains some fascinating examples of popular and Sunday-painting 
art (there are two collages of wallpaper, in which the material has 
crept all over the frames as well as the pictures). Some, pre-eminently 
the paintings by William W. Jameson, show real sensitivity. There 
are in addition some thirty-five pictures from the children’s art- 
classes at the gallery. Among the many fours-de-force here (and 
they provide the liveliest part of the show) the arrival of the Romans 
in England and the intimidating story of The Appendics Case must 
not be missed. M. H. MIDDLETON, 


BALLET 

Ballet Imperial, Apparitions and Job. (Royal Opera House.) 
Monpay night’s programme at Covent Garden comprised the work 
of three choreographers of widely varying styles and aims. It 
began with Ballet Imperial, which, like all Balanchine ballets, requires 
of its interpreters strong-technical ability and much physical stamina. 
This performance was by no means brilliant, yet much remained to 
interest the spectator and command his attention—the parallel use 
of the corps-de-ballet and soloists with orchestral instruments; the 
interweaving of geometric patterns on the stage; and the choreo- 
graphic attempt at bringing classical ballet up to a contemporary 
form of expression. 

Balanchine is only partly dependent on his dancers, but Ashton 
places full responsibility upon them in Apparitions, revived with 
Anne Heaton and Michael Somes in the leading réles. This rom- 
antic ballet, originally composed for two specific artists (Fonteyn 
and Helpman), stands or falls according to their performance. 
Its revival was not a success, 

The last ballet of the evening, another revival, shows the choreo- 
grapher standing almost entirely upon her own feet. Job is really 
a series of tableaux woven into a complete and balanced whole. 
Ninette de Valois has conceived this ballet through the eyes of Blake 
and in pictorial rather than in choreographic terms, but hers is not 
just a superficial translation, for it has all the majesty of the strange 
poet-painter, and its composition is just as compact as the finest of 
his pictures. As Job is essentially the fruit of a collaboration between 
two personalities, and the performers move rather than dance about 
the stage, it could be successfully produced by ‘almost any group of 
sensitive people. Its revival, therefore, can never be a gamble in the 
sense that Apparitions, and to a far lesser extent Ballet Imperial 
are. LILLIAN BROWSE. 





More Insults Wanted 


I’m dismayed by the current decline in the use of invective, 

That invaluable corrective 

For sin, pomposity, rectitude, and, more than all, * 

For this mould-growth of tolerance, muffl:ng our mouths like a pall, 
Cripes ! aren’t we kind : 

I couldn't write this of the miners, I mean they might mind ; 

I mustn‘t say that of the farmers or this of the Yanks ; 

If anyone kicks me, it’s current good form to say ** thanks ’* ! 
Toleration intolerable !—cowardly, lying and weak. 

We've gulped such a plum of forbearance we barely can speak. 


Is it good for the nation that loafers are called ‘* absentees °° ? 

** Agricultural subsidies *’ never referred to as squeeze? ” 

That religions (one thinks of “ de mortuis... .””) mayn’t be attacked ? 

That slumps are ‘* recessions,’’ bad workers ** redundant ’’ not 
sacked ? 

That rotters and rackets and wreckers, ramps, rubbish and rips 

Get by without rudely articulate scorpions and whips ? 


Lord ! Let’s be slightly less ** social,’’ more healthily tribal ; 
Not quite so pale margarine-yellow, not so law-of-libel. 
If we fecl a thing’s hell, let’s call the thing hell—and not Hades, 
Let’s stop being such perfect ladies. 
JUSTIN RICHARDSON, 
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How much our Christmas shopping owes to paper ! 


Where should we be without the tough kraft wrapping 


paper from t 


he famous Aylesford mills or that shiny 


sulphite paper so gaily printed? These are the papers 


that meet to- 


day’s demands for bags and wrappings — 


and carrier bags — of the first quality. Protecting 


and enhancing countless products, they are examples 


of the many 


ways in which the Reed Paper Group 


is continually extending the field of paper's usefulness. 


* There is no shortage of paper to-day. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 
Report by Marghanita Laski 
This competition clearly attracted the best brains, for all the entries 
received were so very good that one would like to be able to say that 
everybody had won and everybody would get a prize—except for 
Mr. Guy Innes who, naughtily literal as usual, pointed out that 
Swahili fulfilled the requirement of containing words contemporary 
with but incomprehensible to Jane Austen, and then offered an 
entry in Lallan Scots; one feels that Mr. Innes’s school-reports 
must often have contained the suggestion that his undoubted talents 
might well be applied to kinder uses 
Odd comments : Slang, except for Roger Erskine’ s, never really 
came off. No competitor offered any cocktail other than a White 
Lady—what about Pink Gin, ? 


142 


Clover Clubs or even Manhattans ? 
R. J. P. Hewison’s handwriting was so beautiful that it deserves a 
mention, even though irrelevant. Not enough people thought to 
explore the possibilities of changes in actual custom and convention ; 
P. M. gets a Highly Commended for being the most comprehensive 
here. Our other Highly Commended is Coral M. P. Taylor for a 
most ingenious re-write, the most successful in this genre. 

Unmistakably primus inter pares was Mr. R. Kennard Davis, who 
wins the prize, complete and undivided ; no one else approached his 
mastery of not only the style but the very wit of his model. The 
rest of our space can best be used by extracts demonstrating the 
fantastically wide ranges of incomprehensibility that a hundred and 
fifty years have wrought on words that Jane wer knew. 

~ ‘T m baby-sitting for the people underneath.” (JoYCE JOHNSON) 

... "What's up, John? You look dl off.’ 

** * We've had it, * replied John. * The card vote went against us.’ 

** *So it’s the closed shop after all ! ’ exclaimed Ben.”’ 

(D. R. Peppy) 

** * Hell—the lights ! ’ 

** * That's our chance—jump them ! ” shrieked Lydia. 

** Wickham obeyed. As they shot over, a bonnet nearly took them 
in the flank.’’ (A. M. SAYERS) 

6 ‘It means a lot to you, “The path to 
Wimbledon and all that?’ 

** * Just another cup. Doesn't really matter.’ ”’ (W. D. Gi_mour) 

*** Double cross me, would you?’ she snapped. ‘ Make passes at 
another dame ? You wide boys think flashing a roll and shooting a big 
line puts you solid with every dumb gold-digging doll in a leg show. 
This is the pay off. I’m through.’ 

*** Keep your hair on, baby. You're off the beam. I got pickled 
to the eyebrows in some dive. I play square. I’m pitching way out of 
my league, kid, but you're my pin-up for keeps.’ 

** * On the level?’ 

*** Sure. Get a load of this rock.’ 

*** Boy ! That ice spells plenty bucks.’ 

** * Darn right—ten grand.’ 

** * Big dough. Hot?’ ’’ 


though ?” he asked. 


(ROGER ERSKINE) 





A major event in Bible history. For sixteen years leading American 


Bible scholars, under the chairmanship of Dr, Luther A. Weigle, Dean 


Emeritus of Yale Divinity School, have been at work on this new 


translation. A new degree of accuracy in phrasing and understanding 
has been achieved, based on the most authoritative manuscripts—ali 
more ancient than any previously used. 


The 
Revised Standard 
Version of the 


HOLY BIBLE 


NEWEST BIBLE FROM THE OLDEST SOURCES 


NELSON 


THE 


Cth 30s Rexine 37s 6d 
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ary *3392 
... * But his hobbies——’ 

*** Fives and bridge—contract, of course. If he had known of 
your complex on the subject, he would not have mentioned his occasional 
flutter on the Pools. You heard him broadcast on Economic Inflation, 
and, however poor the reception, you must know that he is a coming 
politician. When he was screened for the new post, after the recent 
purge in the Ministry, his background was checked up. 

Elizabeth, he is contesting a Labour seat. 
*] am determined, Mamma. We are only waiting until after the 
Operation on his appendix to announce our betrothal.’ ’’ 


(RHODA Tuck Pook) 
FIRST PRIZE 
(R. KENNARD Davis) 


** Have you heard, mamma,’’ cried Lydia, 
** Mr. Wickham has got his wings ! ”’ 

** His wings ?’’ said Mr. Bennet. 
had supposed him to be a Terrier ! ”’ 

*O no, papa! He has been flying for quite a long time. 
do you think | might give him a ring, to congratulate him ? ’ 

‘I think,’’ said Mr. Bennet, ** that I should wait for him to offer 
you one % 

* How did you learn of it, my dear ?:’’ asked her mother. 

** From Mr. Bingley ; he was in Longbourn with his new sports model 
—such a beauty ! He met Mr. Wickham in the tube yesterday. O,1do 
hope he will take me up some day ! ”’ 

* Provided he doesn’t drop you,’’ said her father, ‘‘1 should have 
no objection.’’ 

** Ask him in to bridge,’’ said Mrs. Bennet, 

Collins. Do you know his number ?’’ 

* Mr. Collins ! ’’ cried Elizabeth, taking a Wocdbine from her case 
and lighting it. ‘* Why, he knows none of the conventions. He is 
hopeless at playing dummy ! ”’ 

**{ should have imagined,’’ 


been his forte.’’ 
COMMENDED 
(CoraL M. P. Tay or) 

When Eliza had left the room, the ladies at once began to pull her 
to pieces. 

* What a clot she is,’ Miss Bingley said. ‘* Fancy walking all that 
way in those high heels. Her home- -permanent was quite blown out of 
Set too —and her slip was showing.’ 

* Yes, but if the shooting brake was out of action, what else could 
she do ? ’* her brother asked. 

* If the brake had really run out of juice she could have ridden over,’ 
Miss Bingley returned. 

** She told me the chain had come off her back wheel, 
said. 

On returning to the lounge Eliza found the party, with the exception of 
Mr. Darby, playing Beetle. He, as she walked over to the grand, threw 
down his fountain-pen and, switching on the light for her, urged : 

* Do give us some swing, Miss Eliza.”’ 

** Have you got an album of swing at Penbury ?’’ Miss Bingley asked, 
** Is it on view with the rest of the Darby Collection ? °’ 

**On view!’’ Bingley snorted. ‘** That’s what death duties and 
income tax have done for us. If I were you, Darby, I’d give Penbury 
to the National Trust.’ 


bursting into the room, 
Indeed you surprise me. I 


Mamma, 


**and I will get Mr. 


said her father, ‘*‘ that that would have 


** Mrs. Hurse 


(P. M.) 

** I‘ask you, why do girls leave home ! *’ said Phyllis bitterly, hitching 
a trousered leg over the chair-arm and moodily attacking her breakfast 
apple. ‘* Why can’t / have a break like the rest ? Freda’s on the land, 
Kate's at Oxford, Clara’s in an office—why must J be the one to hold 
the baby here? ’’ Her mother sighed and began to stack plates. 
** How about a week-end at Aunt Ethel’s?’’ she suggested mildly. 
** I’m sure we could cope. Your father’s so good about chores—and 
perhaps the daily would oblige at night.’’ Phyllis snorted—** No, 
thanks—I'd pass out. All those good works! She'd rope me in for 
meals on wheels and Civil Defence meetings. And the biggest thrill— 
the pictures, or a hop at the club with the local yokels !_ Count me out.’’ 

‘* Why not throw a party here—drinks and square dances ? *’ asked 
her mother brightly. 

** Too expensive to get everyone warmed up properly—and who's 
to do it all ?—cherries, pickled onions, little eats, chipped ice—just a 
busman’s holiday for me. Besides, I’ve nothing to wear but that back- 
less rag Freda left. No, I'll just have to go on mouldering here till the 
cows come home.” 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 145 
Set by C.S.W. 

For a-prize of £5, which may be divided, competitors are invited to 
make a list of Christmas presents to be given by any one of the follow- 
ing to each of the other five—Mr. Noel Coward, Senor Peron, Miss 
Europe 1952, M. Picasso, Mrs. Braddock, the Editor of Pravda. 
Each gift to be accompanied by a message of not more than ten words. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition ’’ and must 
be received not later than December 3rd. ‘Results will be published 
in the Spectator of December 12th. 
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LET 'POST'ADVISE YOU 


How to go one better 
than your friends 


If sent Jolly Robins (B) show 
your distaste by sending scientific 
robin (A). If sent A, suggest with 
surrealist robin (C), that surely 
Art has its place. C, in turn 
can be made to feel out of date 
with very late Pischwepso (D) 
To make A, C & D feel absurdly 
highbrow, all you have to do is 
send Jolly Robins (B). 


AS NUMBER 
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WINTER SOLSTICE 
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FOR THE YOUNG FOLK 
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ROARS OF LAUGHTER from 
the young and young of heart in 
‘Post's’ new XMAS PUDDING 
GAME of SPHERING -THE 
SQUARE. 
. . 7 

Cut out this square. Paste it on to a 
piece of old cardboard or preferably 
binding paper. Cut neatly along dotted 
lines, holding point of scissors towards 
chest and if directions are exactly 


HWEPPERVESCENCE 
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followed, HEY PRESTO!! and there is 
your XMAS PUDDING. 


. . e 


Now for fun and larks. Six or eight 
young people, preferably of opposite 
sexes, pick sides. The leader holds 
pudding on thumb balanced at point D, 
and when the three girls shout BRANDY 
SAUCE the boys make a pyramid with 
their hands and the festive sphere is 
snatched from one corner to the other of 
the rectangle of players. 





LASTS 


Post's GIFT BOX free to all 


yearly subscribers who have sent cheque. 


ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


For grown-ups. Are you a doctor? 


We will send you a novel NEW ERA 
two-way rustless schwepposcope. 





For children An underwater sub- 
marine which explodes at a touch. 
Compicte with realistic imitation 
atomic anti-submarine gun. Or 
genuine WIG-WAM (above) with 
scalping knife and scalps, 















THE 


Iceland tops Norway’s 


Ce Cire 


Norway's generous gift 
to Schweppshire ofa 
young Christmas Tree 
for planting in denuded 
Schwepping Forest has 
been followed by Ice- 
land's giant duty-free 
snowman, in the likeness 
of Disraeli, friend of 
Scandinavia. 


Written by Stephen Potter. Drawn by Lewitt-Him 
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LETTERS TO 


Mau and Kikuy uland 


SPECTATOR, 


Mau 


Sirn.—I refer to a lette 1 Stephen Martin in your tssue 
November 7th. He states I facts today are that, whether it was 
intentional or not, these Ordinances have resulted in the most fertile 
land being reserved for the Europeans and the least fertile for the 
natives 

That is not a statement which could have been written by anyone 
with knowledge of Kenya In 1928 the late Mr. Alex Holm, ther 
Director Agriculture. spoke these words in the Legislative Council 
of Kenya | should like to voice the opinion, with all the authority 
that | able to exercse, and with all the Knowledge 
that | m possess, that the best and the most fertile land in this 
Colony has not been occupied by the non-native peoples. The natives 
have been left in possession of the most fertile land in the Colony.” 

In 1947 Sir Philip Mitchell, then Governor of Kenya, wrote a Note 
on the Aerarian Problem of Kenva. Therein he stated: “ The fact is 


tab 


e in the circumstances, 


that, granted the mistakes and failures ines 


never in history has a colonising enterprise been carried out with such 
humanity and justice and such effective protection of the aboriginal 
inhabitants and their liberties and rights, including land-rights. It ts 
true that the consequences entail a crop of grave and perplexing 
problems, social, economic and agrarian: so did the invention of the 
steam-engine for that matte Among the things that will not go 
into reverse, however, is h and the business in hand today 
is to make a good job of the future and not a jejune argument about 
the past 

This he old charge that the African tribes of Kenya wete dis- 
possessed of all the best land in the Colony has not one jot or tittle 
of historical evidence to support it. Save for roving Masai reivers, 
the so-called White Highlands of Kenya were almost entirely un- 
occupied when settlement started You, Su n a leading article 
on 7 Vau Mau Threat. in your issue of October 24th, stated that 
in 1902 1d was purchased by the early European settlers from the 
Kikuyu. I do not know of any case of a settler acquiring land by 


It is true that the Kikuyu once gave 
character, the late John Boyes, a gift 


direct purchase from the Kikuyu 


Mount Ken 


— 


a to that legendary 
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to which no consequence was attached. It is also true that in 1904 
M J. O. W. Hope was instructed to demarcate a line through 
southern Kikuyuland which would divide the land believed to be 
occupied by the Wa-Kikuyu from that which appeared to be un- 


occupied. The early settlers acquired land in the Kiambu District 
»y grant from the Crown; and it should be noted that at the time 
they had no say in affairs of State Indeed, the Executive and 
Legislative Councils of Kenya were not established until 1906. 

No purpose would be served by here quoting—nor would you, 


Sir, grant the space—all the facts and argument of the involved con- 
about the Kikuyu lands. For care to learn the 

are authoriiatively set down, at great length, in the Report 
of the Kenya Land Commission (1933). 1 suggest, Sir, that if there be 
in a jejune argument the past, there is far less 


rgument if it ignores the historical facts of the past. 


troversy those who 


facts they 
about 


scant purpose 


purpose in such a 





Kenya has suffered too much from a queer section of the British 
people who seem to delight in writing and saying discreditable things 
ibout their fellow-countrymen who have made their homes, and are 
striving to build a civilisation, in East and Central Africa. 

Let us agree that there is grave disbalance between land and people 
in Kikuyuland. Much of that grim state is due to the flagrant misuse 
ot land by the Wa-Kikuyu But the agrarian problem of Kenya 
will not be solved by abuse of the settlers; nor by crazy attempts to 
wreck the status and economy of the White Highlands. Remember, 
always, that it is only.the output of the White Highlands that stands 
be.ween the rapidly increasing African population and killing famines 

unless there be resort to very expensive and extensive imports of 
toodstuils The present African population of East Africa is around 
19,000,000 In thirty ears’ time it may well be nearly 40,000,000. 
None with experience of Africa and the Africans—and I have lived 
in Kenya for twenty-eight years——can believe that there is the slightest 
possibility of feeding the people in future from the product of peasant 
igriculture Apart from any other consideration, the harsh facts of 
the case must dictate the most intensive development of the White 
Highlands hat will require an immense outlay of capital—Mr. 
L G. Troup estimates that another £20 an acre will be need2d—the 


utmost skill and the constant application of with science.” 
It ts sad but true that none has yet found a means of quickly changing 
of with their land And in every Native Area, 
Nile to the Cape. men multiply while the land declines. 


remote political theorists may declaim, it is the agrarian 


practice 


he way 
from the 
Whatever 


peasants 


problem which will ultimately dictate the economic way of East 
Africa, and largely meuld the constitutional and political forms 
which we must design for the weal of all the people.—Yours faith- 
fully, M. F. Hint. 


Editor, Kenya W eekly News. 
Nakuru, Kenya. 


* America’s Choice ” 


The two questions raised in the leading article in the Spectator 
of November 7th are answered in the title: “ America’s Choice.” [ 
find another answer in the opening lines. I sought for a word, the 
right word, to be on the side of understatement and yet honest. The 
word is supplied in the text: “ungracious.” I am afraid it describes 
the spirit of the article. 

For a number of years I have been an unqualified admirer of the 
Spectator. It seemed to me that while other periodicals had an 
editorial policy, the Spectator had a code which transcended personal 
or pariy prejudices, which hewed to the line regardless of shoulder 
chips, which slashed straight through external trappings to the core 
of the subject, with intelligent insight, with generosity, with wit and 
with style To my mind it reduced other papers to a sophomoric 
level. 

To seek again for understatement, my feeling with regard to the 
November 7th leader was disappointment. It hurt to find lacking that 
traditional English good sportsmanship which hails the victor with 
non-partisan cheers. No words in any language can take away from 
the grandeur of the man America has chosen for President, but prais- 
ing with faint damns comes as a strange tribute from a source which 
ought to appreciate the measure of gratitude which the free werld 
owes him. Nor can feeble words of mine emphasise his strength. 
He stands on his own record. Now and then in our past when a crisis 
has demanded the coming forth of a great man, America has been 


Sir, 


able to produce him. We need him now, and he has come. In the 
dark days of the war we needed a great man to lead us. Britain 
produced him. Winston Churchill brought us through. We have 


never repud'ated him. We believe that the man we have chosen can 
bring us honour with peace as he brought us victory in war. We 
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believe that he can help to put our »wn economic house in order that 
we may be strong enough to continue our help to Europe. 

The article in question suggests that money bought the election 
of General Eisenhower. That must have been written in haste, informed 
by momentary disappointment, for the Spectator, upon reflection, 
would not imply that the American Press and the American voter are 
for sale. The fact that the powerful labour unions not only sponsored 
the Democratic candidate but tried to influence their members to vote 
for him must have been forgotten. The votes which elected General 
Eisenhower came from high and low, rich and poor, north, east, south 
and west. He is America’s choice. Both Governor Stevenson and 
General Eisenhower were humble in the face of the destiny thrust 
upon them. Neither man could perform the task ahead without 
the help of the whole free world. None knows it better than the man 
who has given his pledge to do his best. 

Another question, raised in the Spectator, would seem to find its 
answer in “ America’s Choice.” What will the new administration’s 
attitude be towards N.A.T.O.? General Eisenhower was the head 
and heart of N.A.T.O. 

In respectful but sorrowful conclusion, one would expect to find 
Pravda cool to the election of General Eisenhower, but not the 
Spectator.—Yours faithfully, MILDRED WASSON. 

Kittery Point, Maine, U.S.A. 


Crime and Punishment 

Sirn,—Mr. R. J. Lorimer'’s analysis of the causes of juvenile criminality 
and his suggestions for curbing it will not bring much comfort to the 
coshables because his remedies can only be applied to embryo and 
apprentice coshers and not to those who are fully-fledged and fully- 
armed. After reading his letter I read a letter in The Times from 
Lord Alness which supports the contention of the coshables that the 
punishment for thuggery does not fit the crime. A young thug, one 
of a gang who paraded the streets of Glasgow and inflicted with razors 
ghastly scars on the faces of their chosen victims, on being sentenced to 
three years’ penal servitude shouted defiantly: “I can do that on my 
head.” 

Mr. Lorimer’s contention, that a more enlightened public opinion 
and not more severe punishment is the urgent need, is presumably 
founded on the assumption that people of other countries, where .crimes 
are quickly stamped out by proportionate punishment, are less 
enlightened than we are. But are they? In countries where there is 
a low standard of: living the thief is the greatest social menace; so 
theft is a capital offence and theft is almost unknown. 

In these countries a razor-slashing gang would not be allowed to 
exercise their skill for more than a few minutes, and no more gangs 
would be formed, as the pioneers would either be liquidated or their 
own faces marked for the rest of their lives with the same scars as they 
inflicted on their victims. So, whilst everyone will agree with Mr. 
Lorimer that everything possible should be done to prevent a new 
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generation of thugs succeeding those now operating, the immediate 
demand is for measures that will rid the country of a serious menace, 
and that can be done by making the punishment fit the crime, though 
the measures cannot be so infallible as those employed by countries 
we regard as less enlightened than our own.—Yours faithfully, 
W. M. JAMEs. 
Road Farm, Churt, Surrey. 


Sir,—We who oppose flogging are dubbed “ sentimentalists” by those 
whose fear and emotion preclude wise judgement. Sound laws are 
born not of emotion and fear but of objective reasoning, in the light 
of which flogging must be considered. 


Your correspondent, Admiral Sir William James, is sure that 
“thuggery would disappear overnight if the punishment fitted the 
crime.” We see no reason for this belief. For effective results, rather 


than punishment to fit the crime there must be treatment to fit the 
criminal. In order rightly to decide this treatment the offender's 
upbringing and education must be studied and the degree of his 
moral culpability thereby assessed. Mr. Westlake seems confident 
that the mere passing of a sentence of flogging will turn a “thug” 
into a “real man,” “prepared to take his punishment if it were 
justly deserved.” We disagree, as also with his assertion that “ these 
criminals know, just as well as any of us, that their actions are 
criminal.” Most have been brought up without respect for law or 
human life and without any conception of their membership of 
society. Already anti-social, they will be more so after flogging. 

It is unlikely that the re-introduction of flogging will act even as 
a deterrent, since the threat of capital punishment itself does not 
deter men from carrying and using lethal weapons. Moreover, we 
have the assurance of authorities with knowledge of the facts that 
since the abolition of corporal punishment the crimes for which it 
was formerly inflicted have in fact decreased. 

In conclusion, may we assure Admiral Sir William James that as 
single women, often out alone on foot at night, we have as much 
reason to fear the cosh for ourselves, and for relatives and friends, 
as any of his so-called “ coshables ” but we refuse to let our judgement 
be overruled by fear.—Yours faithfully, 

AILEEN HALLSWORTH & HELENA SHERLOCK, 


9 Alan Road, Withington, Manchester, 20. 


Sir,—There seems to be something strangely unreal about almost any 
correspondence on “crime and punishment”: the disputants scem to 
be writing at cross-purposes. The idealistic reformers (otherwise 
called sentimentalists) point out, perfectly justly, that mere severity 
is no remedy and that no criminal is likely to be turned into a good 
citizen merely by methods of intimidation and deterrence. The prac- 
tical realists (otherwise called reactionaries) point out not less justly 
that long-term humane methods in themselves guarantee no present 
increase of security, and that law-abiding members of society have 
a primary right to protection. Both positions are incontrovertible, 
but neither is an argument against the other; and it would appear 
obvious that we have somehow to combine them. 

It is in fact foolish to discuss the problem except in reference to 
both a long-term and a short-term policy. As regards the former, 
surely the idealists are right. We need a far more vigorous prosecu- 
tion of every sort of accredited social therapy, economic, psychological, 
educational, to cope more effectively with the conditions which breed 
delinquency and the anti-social mind. But all this takes time; its effects 
are not garnered in the immediate future; and in the meantime the 
realists are surely right in claiming that existing anti-social members 
of our community (such as “ cosh-boys”) may be more promptly sus- 
ceptible to deterrent than to reformative influences. They are wrong 
only if they imply that deterrence is sufficient in itself, or may be made 
so effective that security may be achieved by it alone. The saying 
of Joubert, quoted in another context by Matthew Arnold, seems 
relevant here: “ Force till right is ready”; “ deterrence,” may we not 
say ? “until re-education has had time to become successful enough to 
render it largely unnecessary.” 


It will then become an empirical question what treatment provides 
in fact the most effective deterrents. Some people may have to 
concede that physical pain, though the most obvious, is not always, or 
even often, the most telling. But others will also have to admit that the 
quasi-Manichean attitude which regards all deterrent methods as evil 
per se and under all circumstances will have to be abandoned, even 
if the authority of some psychiatrists could be invoked in its defence. 

It would seem then that both the sentimentalists and the reaction- 
aries (if I may use their less complimentary names) are in this matter 
one-sided, and therefore silly. But because the former have the longer 
view and in essentials the deeper wisdom, it is they who have the less 
excuse for being so.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN W. Harvey. 

University of Leeds. 
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8 Surely, it was later than that, Doctor? 


- Sir Alexander Fleming discovered penicillin in 1928, but it was many years before the benefits of this anti-biotic 
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to conditions in certain stages of the process. This is yet another example of the ways in which Albright & Wilson’s 
phosphorus compounds are applied in manufacturing processes of the most diverse kinds, sometimes playing a 
major, sometimes a minor, but almost always a significant part. 
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Sir.—The implication behind the demand for corporal punishment is 
that its abolition caused the increase in violent crime. But at a time 
when violent crime is indeed increasing alarmingly, it is remarkable 
that the offences which used to ‘be floggable have, if anything, 
decreased. Here are the figures: 
Cases of previously floggable crimes of violence known to 

the police. 

After abolition of 

corporal punishment 


Before abolition of 
corporal punishment 


1946 804 1950 pee 812 
1947 842 1951 633 
1952 359 


(Ist six months) 

As to the general effect of corporal punishment, the Departmental 
Committee which was set up to consider the experience of nearly 
seventy years’ use of this penalty came to the unanimous conclusion 
that it was of no special significance as a deterrent. It seems, how- 
ever, that arguments about corporal punishment are more productive 
of heat than light. A more constructive approach might be to find 
out more about these hitherto inexplicable waves of quite abnormally 
aggressive behaviour. This may help us to prevent their recurrence, 
as well as perhaps to indicate how to deal with the offenders if they 
do occur. For, in truth, I do not think anyone does know how to deal 
with them yet. The opponents of corporal punishment merely say 
that flogging does not do the trick. Soc.ety can be protected by 
imposing long sentences of imprisonment. But how can a pattern of 
violence be changed once it has become established ? 

There are some, as yet only slight, indications that corporal punish- 
ment coulc become a party issue. It is to be hoped that the signs 
are being read wrongly. It would be a sad reflection on our institutions 
if such matters, which lie at the very root of human behaviour and 
require careful and unbiased examination, could be reduced to the 
level of political expediency.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

HuGuH J. Kare. 

The Howard League for Penal Reform. (Secretary.) 


. . 
Alcoholism in France 
Sir,—Among other things, ammunition for reformers is provided in 
Mr. Gillie’s excellent article. To be effective, however, such ammuni- 
tion must be unquestionable. Alcoholism is not responsible for more 
than ten per cent. of mental illness, at the very most, Tempting, 
as it seems, it is therefore not possible to lay the increase of the 
French mental-hospital population from 65,C00 in December, 1946, 
to 92,000 in December, 1951, at the door of alcoholism. In every 
country the size of the mental-hospital population is not a matter 
of demand, but of supply—namely of beds. During the war some 
mental hospitals in France were diverted to other purposes by the 
occupation; the above figure of 65,000 reflects the consequent shortage 
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of beds that still existed after the occupation. The number since 
made available has now risen to 92,000; still no very adequate figure 
(populations being almost equal) measured against the 124,000 mental- 
hopital beds provided in England and Wales. Even that number is 
not adequate; our present actual deficiency of accommodation amounts 
to some 16,000 beds. 

Strange as it may sound, the size of a country’s mental-hospital 
population jis not an index of decadence, but of culture-—Yours 


faithfully, H. PULLAR-STRECKER. 
(Hon. Secretary, Society for the Study of Addiction.) 
Wyke House, Isleworth, Middlesex. . 


“Attlee and Bevan” 


Sirn,—Your correspondent M. M. Gardiner has every right to express 
her personal views on Mervyn Stockwood’s political activities, but to 
describe him as a “ lick-spittlke parson” is to debase the standard 
of courtesy customary in your correspondence column—and, what 
is even more important, to distort fact to absurdity. 

Anyone who lived in Bristol during the Blitz knows not only 
the heroic work done every raid-night by Mr. Stockwood, but of the 
esteem short only of idolatry in which he was held by the “ common 
people” in air-raid shelters. The thousands of Bristolians who still 
remember that work will deeply resent Mrs. Gardiner’s grotesque 
discourtesy. It cannot soil the object of her abuse—but it does leave 
a nasty stain on Mrs. Gardiner.—Yours faithfully, 

E. Moore DARLINE. 

37 Staneton Close, Coventry. 

Sir,—Has Mr. Bevan ever said anything quite so horrid and so silly 
as what your corrrespondent from Farnham has allowed herself to 
write about the Rev. Mervyn Stockwood ?—Yours faithfully, 

ROGER LLoyD. 
Winchester. 


Cheyney Court, 


Bearded Tits 


Sir,—I am sure that all ornithologists will be delighted—if somewhat 
surprised—to learn that an abundance of bearded tits is to be seen 
close to the door of Mr. Ian Niall’s cottage. Though it is frequently 
referred to as a “tit,” this bird’s proper name is bearded reedling, and 
it is generally believed to be extremely rare. As Mr. Niall’s cottage 
is said to be on the side of a hill covered by fir-trees, it sounds a 
curious place in which to expect one—let alone an abundance—of 
these birds. If Mr. Niall is quite sure of his facts, would he be kind 
enough to give someone like myself (who can be trusted not to disclose 
the locality) an opportunity of seeing this interesting spectacle ?— 
Yours faithfully, TERRINGTON, 
House of Lords. 


Mr. Nicolson and Mrs. Dale 


Sir,—I am amazed and pained by Mr. Harold Nicolson’s comments 
on Mrs, Dale's Diary, and feel at present that I can never 
again read his Marginal Comment with that admiration and respect 
which until now I have always felt for it. 

Having once listened to this very human and humorous story of the 
Dale family, ean Mr. Nicolson really mean that he has decided never 
to refresh himself with the unconscious witticisms of Mrs. Morgan, 
the priceless pomposity of Mr. Fulton or the wiles and whimsies of that 
old harpy Mrs. Munford ? 

If Mr. Nicolson is in doubt as to my seriousness, I would like to 
invite him to take tea with us any afternoon (except Saturdays and 
Sundays) at 4.15.—Yours faithfully, 

C. J. RicHARDs, 

Hornbeams, Swarraton, Nr. Alresford, Hampshire. 





The. Spectator, Movember 20th, 1852. 


At the Middlesex Sessions, on Monday, John Morris, aged 
fourieen, pleaded guilty to stealing a till containing 2s. Sd. The lad 
was old in crime: he had been summarily convicted eleven times. Mr. 


Sergeant Adams said, in this case he had not the power to transport 
the culprit. The prisoner—*I want to be transported.” The 
Assistant-Judge-—“ | dare say you do; but I am sorry to say you cannot 
be gratified at present.” Prisoner—‘* Oh, very well; I shail go on the 
same game again when I'm out, till I do get transported, though.” 
The Assistant-Judge—* Well, I promise you that the next time you 
come here you shall be transported, if guilty. Now, mind that.” 
He then sentenced the prisoner to nine months’ hard labour. 
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Let the SPECTATOR bring your Christmas 


Greetings 


Already our readers are sending us lists of names and 
addresses of their friends, requesting us to forward the Spectator 
to them under the terms of our Christmas gift offer. 


All gift subscriptions to addresses in the United Kingdom 
will begin with the issue published immediately prior to Christ- 
mas, and in order to relieve congestion at that busy time we 
ask readers to forward their lists without delay. 
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We will post the Spectator to your friends living in any 
part of the world for six months (26 weeks) at the 
greatly reduced cost of 7s. 6d. for each subscription. 
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the only condition is that you will not forward the names and 
addresses of persons who, to your knowledge, are already 
buying the paper regularly. 

This is a gift which will cost you very little. The cost, 
however, bears little relation to the pleasure the weekly arrival 
of the Spectator will bring your friends. Long after Christmas 
the paper will be a constant reminder of your good wishes. 

In addition, a greeting card will be forwarded stating the 
Spectator comes as a gift from you, to arrive if possible on 
Christmas Day. 


Jo the Publisher, Tut Spectator, LTD., 
S9 Gower STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


IN his seventy-fourth year W., who used to be a blacksmith and hag 
now retired to do all kinds of odd jobs from helping at harvest to 
laying out gardens, is as strong as the blackthorn-tree. He is not 
perhaps as nimble as he was ten years ago, but he clumps off to work 
in the morning with a hand-rolled cigarette in the corner of his mouth 
and a cap perched on top of his head. He is always dressed for 
the job in strong corduroys and a tweed jacket tied at the waist with 
string, and he always wears knee-straps. His boots are the same old 
hard, hob-nailed ones he wore years ago. He never wears an overcoat, 
If it rains he drapes a sack about his shoulders. When there is a down- 
pour, the sack maxes a hood of the kind coalmen sometimes use, 
W. works as hard as he did when a boy by all accounts. I have seen 
him with his jacket off, his braces dangling about his hips and his 
trousers supported by the broad leather belt he always has round his 
waist, driving in a fence-post with a sledgehammer or lifting boulders 
to make a-rockery. He reminds me of strong men who used to work 
about the farm when I was a boy, men whose delight was in physical 
effort, cutting corn or digging peat, eating scone and cheese with 
relish and drinking buttermilk to keep themselves going. 


Timidity of Sheep 

Writing about the stoat I mentioned recently, a friend in the south 
suggests that it may have been emboldened to attack because it was a 
female with young close at hand, and the theory is probably right, 
My correspondent goes on to speak of seeing a ewe butting a mastiff 
near lambing-time. The timidity of sheep is taken for granted, and 
not everyone who crosses sheep grazing realises that a ram may resent 
the intrusion. When, 1 was a child we used to play a joke on visitors 
by inducing them to walk towards the ram in the flock, and stop 
and bow three times to him as a mark of respect. It was a curious 
fact that the ram seemed to think the bowing of the head some sort 
of challenge, for he could be relied upon to charge within a second 
or two. The visitors often had a vigorous butting before they could 
escape. I have never seen ewes attacking anyone in this way, but 
they often stamp their feet in a manner that indicates annoyance, 
particularly when lambs are at hand and the intruder is accompanied 
by a small dog. A small dog annoys almost all grazing animals 
at any season. 
Village Feuds 

Relationships in the village and round about are involved. So many 
cousins, twice and three times removed, complicate matters greatly 
when it comes to conversation that takes a critical turn. If one is 
an outsider, it is a simple matter to apologise and say no more on the 
subject, but woe betide the indiscreet person who has, in the opinion 
of the offended one, lived here long enough to know better. I get 
along well because I was brought up in a locality where blood linked 
the most unlikely people, and I was taught to be cautious in my 
approach. Here one clan may be at war with another, and the feud 
may be so bad that blows are struck before words are spoken. Up 
the valley X, on a week-end visit to the inn, was waylaid by Y, 
who assaulted him with a bottle, and no one in that village dared say 
a word about the affair for fear of aligning his family on one side or 
the other in a quarrel that is so old that no one can remember how 
it started. 


After the Gale 

A gale changes the countryside. The hedges give most of their 
leaves to the rushing wind at this time of year; the seeds of weeds 
are hammered out and scattered, and in the woods dead branches are 
torn down. I had not been up to the wood after the gale until the 
week-end, for the weather has been wet, but when I went to look 
round I saw the changes. An old chestnut has been shattered at the top, 
and the elms have lost thousands of twigs and many mouldering 
branches. Among the conifers the floor is strewn with cones, and 
beside the sycamores the stream is full of winged seeds and stalks. 
Out on the field a piece of gorse still tumbled along. It had been used 
to stop a gap in the hedge. When the sheep are on the move again, 
someone will curse the gale, for all the gaps in the hedge have opened. 
The branches of hawthorn, bits of holly and tops of gorse have been 
pushed aside. The skyline is different too. The elms up on a ridge 
are clear-cut. Without their leaves the old trees look beautiful. Birch 
and beech, too, always seem to me to be more handsome when theif 


leaves have gone. 
Tidying Up 

These early winter afternoons are ideal for tidying up in the garden. 
Loosen the soil of borders. Trim perennials such as Michaelmas daisies 
which are beginning to brown. Hasten to finish bedding-out wall 
flowers for spring and summer display. IAN NIALL. 
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THREE ASPECTS OF THE NOVEL 


The novel still remains the form of literature with the widest appeal. 


For this Christmas Number the ** Spectator ’’ has invited 


Emyr Humphreys, one of the most promising of our younger novelists, to discuss the aims and problems of a contemporary novelist 
as he sees them ; Alvin Whitley, one of the most intelligent of the younger American critics and teachers, to consider the contrast, 
among today’s American novelists, between those who have been irreverently called ** the redskins and the palefaces’’; and Joyce 
Cary, an outstanding novelist of an earlier generation, to write on ‘* The Period Novel’. 


The “ Protestant” Novelist 
By Emyr Humphreys 


A NOVELIST may be called “serious” when it becomes clear 
that he is creatively concerned with the human situation. (He 
may view this situation as “comic” or tragic: both views 
are equally serious.) It is possible to see a parting of the ways 
after Hardy: the less aesthetic novelists, Wells, Bennett, Gals- 
worthy, still concentrating on the human animal, both real and 
imaginary, readers and characters; the greater artist, Joyce, 
hammering his own monument out of the complexities of his 
own time. I use this rather over-worn distinction in order to 
press this point; the quality of “ seriousness ” has for too long 
now been confined to considerations of art and technique. 
It has not mattered in the past how trivial the substance of a 
novel has been, provided its style was something to talk about. 

This does not leave the novel in a strong position to face 
the contemporary situation. In the business of cultivating one’s 
own garden there are only a limited number of vacancies, and 
preference is given to authors of pensionable age. The younger 
novelist, or the less well-placed, must contend with and over- 
come the inconveniences and obstacles of a situation of which 
he himself is the tiniest possible fragment. He must have some- 
thing relevant to say to so many thousands of intelligent and 
sympathetic readers (and there should be surely some fifteen 
to twenty thousand of these out of our millions ?) if he wishes 
to survive. 

This is not a comfortable predicament. Leaving aside the 
thorny paths of livelihood and publication, let us view the great 
commonplaces of our time; the great crowd crying for Bread 
and Circuses; the Balcony overlooking the Mediterranean, 
deserted, in need of repair; Freedom increasingly curtailed or 
cancelled on papers stamped and handed back by uniformed 
unsmiling officials who bark out, “ Next ! ”; the Patrons, like 
the nymphs, have departed, and no one lingers to hear the end 
of the pre-war song. And the world beyond our doorstep ? 
Wars, revolutions, persecutions, famine, witch-hunts, martyr- 
doms, crises, rumours, nameless fears, burn like bonfires along 
the hill-side on a dark night. 

If he is not overwhelmed by all this, nor stunned into silence, 
and still persists in his attempts to establish communication 
with the mythical twenty thousand mentioned above, the 
novelist must either be graced with the dizzy power to ignore 
it all, or he must face the predicament as if it were a direct and 
personal challenge to himself. The serious novel of the middle 
of this century will be his response to the challenge. In the 
process of making contact with “the twenty thousand” at a 
sufficiently high level, the boldest novelists of today will create 
those new works which by fulfilling the need of the time will 
also become entertainment that is valid for all time. — 

In striving still to entertain and still to have something to 
say which can be accepted as experimentally true, the novelist 
will discover that he must think and feel more deeply about a 
wider range of knowledge and experience than any of his 
immediate predecessors found necessary: and this new “high 
seriousness ” moreover must be a good deal less speculative 
and less detached than the nineteenth-century variety. To 
take a random example, if some novelist wishes to extract 
the Aeschylean conclusion—that man learns wisdom only 
through suffering—out of a contemporary setting, the ring of 
truth about the plot, the. characters, the situations, the scenes, 
must be clearly and immediately audible to the sympathetic 


reader; both story and theme wholly integrated into the circum- 
stances of our time. (Mr. C. P. Snow, it seems to me, has the 
unusual combination of powers necessary to forge a work of 
this kind on the grand scale.) It would appear that creative 
intelligence should now take precedence over the kind of sensi- 
bility which dominated the post-Joyce-Woo!f era. And it is 
among those writers in whom this quality is most in evidence 
that I shall be inclined to look for the achievements of the 
future. 

But no intelligence, however powerful, can alone cope with 
the complexities of our predicament. The novelist’s attitude 
to life, his positive attitude to the human situation, must be 
grounded on a faith which his reason, his conscience, and his 
experience can accept and serve. At all times it is true that it 
is the novelist’s particular attitude that lends significance to his 
work. Today the novelist needs his attitude also as a blind man 
needs his stick. The attitude may be no more than a quiet, 
persistent, tough, humility, but it is a fundamental condition of 
useful survival. Without it, the novelist is in constant danger 
of being ham-strung by his own hesitations, and his talents 
trampled upon or perverted by wills stronger than his own. 

Bearing in mind the history of the English novel, its noncon- 
formist origins and Protestant growth, it would not be inoppor- 
tune at this point to renew acquaintance with what may be 
called, for want of a better term, the Protestant principle. 
* Protestant ” is still a controversial word and its own history 
is the only reliable definition; but no one will deny that personal 
responsibility has been perhaps the most constant factor in 
most manifestations of the Protestant historical trend. This 
is an attitude which may commend itself to the contemporary 
novelist. He is unwilling to be responsible to the State, or to 
the social revolution or the Ministries of Information, nor is 
he inclined to lose himself in the pure mathematics of aesthetic 
experimentation; yet he would welcome responsibility as a sus- 
taining force for which he feels a deep and real need. 

No one doubts the positive power of the Protestant principle 
in action. Often in the past the artist has shied away from its 
crude strength, the constant hoarse whisper of its dynamic 
conscience. But it possesses a paradoxical combination of 
simplicity and universal all-embracing complexity: it con- 
sists in an awareness of the mysterium tremendum, the infinite 
unconditional nature of God, and the time-bound limitations 
of man, his self-centred solitude and sin. 

A novelist who concerns himself with the human situation 
at once confronts religion. Remembering Greek drama, this 
need not unduly alarm us. When in communication with an 
audience of any size, even secular art is never far from the fringe 
of religion. To a contemporary novelist, however, the Protestant 
principle has the advantage of belonging to the prophetic rather 
than the priestly tradition, since professionally the novelist 
has more to learn, more to gain, from the prophet than the 
priest. It is part of the prophetic power to grapple with a con- 
temporary situation and read into it, and out of it, the meaning 
and the Will of God. No two prophecies are exactly the same, 
since no two identical situations can be found; and yet history 
continues to unfold the ancient, ageless mystery of the relation- 
ship between an unconditional God, an infinite Creator, and 
the created, finite, conditioned yet aspiring mankind. “ There 
is nothing new under the sun” and yet every moment of living 
must be something unique. 

Every situation, for the Protestant novelist, must be 
approached not merely as an event to be described, or even 
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to be carefully and honestly interpreted: at the heart of each 
significant situation there is a mystery, like the universe in the 
grain of sand, which he must touch or at least approach: and 
the mark of his soundness of judgement and sureness of aim 
will be the glow and flourish of triumph about his work. Sig- 
nificant action can only come from characters capable of 
making decisions, of acting and suffering with a degree of 
awareness and passionate response that will create a situation 
worth noting. The novelist therefore will not attempt to treat 
his characters as puppets or pretend to know ail about them. 
He will behave with becoming reticence and humility. He 
must not think of himself as a grandiose author-producer 
handling a cast of thousands on a revolving stage. 

In creating both characters and plot, the novelist will be 
presented with the difficulty of hacking his way through a 
jungle of misconceptions towards an awareness of right and 
wrong, of good and evil, which will be comprehended by the 
strata of sympathetic readers (the twenty thousand on the fair 
horizon still !) for whom he writes. In fact, he will need to 
be no mean prophet himself if he is to survive this journey. It 
is a journey which many will be required to make, and upon 
which some have embarked already. No doubt, the work 
which justifies the effort called for will be made en route; that 
is perhaps as well, since there is always the possibility that, 
when at last he arrives, the exhausted novelist will find the poet 
and the dramatist have got there before him and the twenty 
thousand are sitting in neat rows gazing with rapt attention 
at the glittering stage. 


The American Novel Today 
By Alvin Whitley 

University of Wisconsin. 
AMERICANS have of late learned to recognise and even to 
worship their particular “ myths.” Closely associated with 
them is the lesser legend of the great American novel— 
presumably a long, comprehensive, analytical survey, after the 
manner of Vanity Fair or War and Peace, of the strangely 
complex American scene, written in an appropriate and 
original style. We have been waiting for it for some years, 
and, despite frequent false annunciations and the efforts of 
John Dos Passos, James T. Farrell, Ross Lockridge, and 
others, we are waiting for it still. 

In the meantime worthwhile American fiction divides itself 
naturally into two groups: those ambitious realistic works 
which are widely read and praised in the popular Press and the 
slimmer volumes which are discussed by the more intelligent 
critics and rarely read. This is not to mention, of course, the 
countless popular novels, vacant and ephemeral, which are 
blatantly promoted by successful publishers, distributed by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, read and admired by hundreds of 
thousands, filmed, and forgotten. Their subject matter varies 
with the demands of public taste. Of late we have experienced 
an Over-abundance of pseudo-historical costume pieces, featur- 
ing lusty gentlemen of action, whose candid amorality, happily 
mitigated in the last chapter, illustrates yet again the perennial 
fascination of the picaresque. Sentimental love stories, 
glimpses of high life, and detective fiction (far less literary than 
its English counterpart) have their eager audiences. But let 
it be said to their credit that these potboilers are rarely 
pretentious. 

Less easily rationalised are the lengthy case studies which 
undertake to see a seamier side of life, if not steadily at least 
whole, and whose literary pretensions responsible critics com- 
bat. They stem from the impressive realistic tradition of 
Norris, Dreiser, Hemingway, Thomas Wolfe, and Dos Passos, 
to mention only the American representatives; and they abound 
with violent physical action, all the facts (however dull or 
indecent), conventional cynicism and despondency, bitterness 
toward the universe if not the prevailing social system, and a 
message. Their subject matter is drawn from the war or the 
difficulties of the post-war period; their heroes, with or without 
idealism, from the lower depths. They vary in style from the 
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supposed unadorned simplicity of Hemingway to the romantic 
turgidity of Wolfe. They are often vulgar but sometimes, in 
their promoters’ phrase, “powerful.” Full of passionate 
intensity, most of them could only have been written by an 
earnest American. 

Norman Mailer’s The Naked and the Dead, Irwin Shaw’s 
The Young Lions, and John Hersey’s The Wail illustrate the 
pattern, but most extreme is the widely sold From Here to 
Eternity by James Jones. In 861 pages, five books and an 
appendix, Mr. Jones tells us of two soldiers of the peacetime 
army in Hawaii before Pearl Harbour. His heroes are the 
products and the victims of the lower segments of a mass 
culture. Incapable alike of critical thought or articulate 
expression, they can only assert themselves through violent 
action and language, the worship of brutality and physical 
strength, and such subtle refinements as longing to be buglers 
and refusing commissions. Since they have few thoughts, we 
follow their actions through street brawls, bordellos, sadistic 
military prisons, and war adventures. The style is curiously 
amorphous, a blend of extreme simplicity. Anglo-Saxon mono- 
syllables, stilted narration (“the finally-climaxed focus of the 
crystal clarity that was like slow motion”), and inconsistent 
phonetic spelling (“probly”). No attempt is made to select 
significant details; the author tells us everything, more perhaps 
than we care to know, with the result that “ power ” becomes 
monotony. Furthermore, From Here to Eternity—the title is 
from Kipling—has epic pretensions, largely, to be sure, con- 
fined to the title page where Emerson is invoked: “If the 
whole of history is in one man, it is all to be explained from 
individual experience.” 

The second group of American novels worthy of serious 
consideration is opposed to the first on almost every point. 
Their inspiration is not a naturalistic tradition but the Master, 
Henry James, with all the consequences that such a shift in 
allegiance involves. They deal with the upper classes, sensitive 
neurotic, and decadent. Eschewing physical action almost to 
the point of abandoning plot completely, they stress psycho- 
logical dilemmas, indefinable atmospheres, shifting moods, 
shades and levels of subtlety and meaning. Their style follows 
naturally: symbolic, allusive, highly literary, occasionally 
stilted and precious. They reflect the fashionable mental and 
spiritual dislocation so popular in America, but they spare us 
sociological significance. Lacking conviction and hence a 
message, their specific meaning is only in the particular 
situation, not reverberating from here to eternity. 

The titles of Truman Capote’s Other Voices, Other Rooms, 
Paul Bowles’s The Sheltering Sky, and Carson McCuller’s The 


Heart Is a Lonely Hunter speak for themselves, but The 


Seasons’ Difference, a second novel of Frederick Buechner, 
affords a typical case. Rigidly restricted in time and scene, it 
is a ghost story—one remembers Chesterton’s remark that 
Henry James wrote nothing but ghost stories—involving 
several fearsomely precocious children and correspondingly 
abnormal adults. One of the latter has experienced a super- 
natural vision, and what plot the novel has revolves around 
the various attempts of all the characters to recapture it. In 
some strange way it is realised and yet not realised, but all 
involved experience an emotional catharsis. A few striking 
incidents fill out the 300 pages, notably a gruesome children’s 
marriage and the incongruous death of an unworldly old man. 
The familiar themes of spiritual loneliness and indeterminate 
search are largely expressed symbolically, rarely directly and 
never dogmatically; and, as one would expect, Mr. Buechner 
is principally concerned with conveying stylistically psycho- 
logical and atmospheric nuances, not with telling a straight- 
forward story. As the themes and characters have, with a 
difference, come from James, so also has the style which is 
characterised by involved sentences, formal diction, and arrest- 
ing metaphors, as well as an over-abundance of commas and 
misplaced modifying phrases. “Sara Dunn’s words,” one 
sentence reads, “ trembled across the still surface of the water 
towards the dark figure of a little boy who fished, unnoticed 
and apparently unnoticing, into a slender finger of the pond 
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across from where they were.” Mr. Buechner’s most 
characteristic trait is his deliberate insistence that every detail 
and speech mean something more than meets the ear. This 
pursuit of nuances results in a halting and fatally slow narrative 
pace. The Seasons’ Difjerence—the title is from Shakespeare 
—is intelligent, sophisticated, and subtle; it is also tenuous. 

These, then, are the two opposing camps of recent American 
fiction—the redskins and the palefaces, as Philip Rahv has 
irreverently termed them—each with their particular excel- 
lences and failings. As F. J. Hoffman has suggested in his 
provocative Modern Novel in America, one echoes the cry of 
Frank Norris—“ We don’t want literature, we want life ”"— 
the other the creed of Henry James—* In literature we move 
through a blest world in which we know nothing except by 
Style, but in which also everything is saved by it, and in which 
the image is thus always superior to the thing itself.” One 
seems peculiarly American; the other has abundant representa- 
tives in European literatures. They divide but do not share 
the honours of the present. The brighter honours of the past 
have justly gone to a greater generation, with representatives 
such as Hemingway and Faulkner. No one can deny either 
their achievement in both significant content and suitable 
technique or their failure to produce anything of equal rank 
within the past decade. Perhaps we are now in one of those 
latent and duller critical periods which Arnold said preceded 
an age of creation. In any case, the honours of the future, 
as Mr. Hoffman says, will go to that disciplined writer, not yet 
evident among us, who will have a worthwhile and substantial 
story to tell about his own time and place, and who will know 
how to write it well. Then American fiction will pay its way 
again. 


The Period Novel 


By Joyce Cary 


CERTAIN novels have the reputation of being in the spirit of 
their period. These are not historical novels in the ordinary 
sense of the word. . If we want to know something about the 
eighteenth century as it was to those who lived in it we don’t 
read Thackeray’s Esmond, but Fielding, Smollett or Fanny 
Burney, and we get more of the atmosphere from Fanny 
Burney than from Jane Austen. In fact the best period novels 
are never by the greater writers. Compare Yonge’s Heir of 
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VENICE 


The Lion & The Peacock 
LAURENCE SCARFE 
James Laver: ‘*‘A beautiful book. Not only 
the piazzas but the back-streets and hidden 
canals. A book to wander in, like Venice 
itself."" Oliver Simon: ‘Beautiful drawings 
enhance well-written prose.’’ Sir Hugh Casson: 
“One of the best books by an artist you could 
hope for—alert, restless, exciting.’’ 25s. 


PYRENEAN THE 
HOLIDAY BALEARICS 


REBE P. TAYLOR ERIC WHELPTON 
Exhilarating account of a walking Few will be able to resist the charm 
tour in the high Pyrences, through of this book on the idyllic Mediter- 
Andorra to Gavarnie, Lourdes and ranean islands, Majorca, Minoca 
the Basque coast. Fine photos. 18s. and Ibiza. Beautiful illustrations. 21s. 


MY NECK of the WOODS 


LOUISE DICKINSON RICH 
A delightful new book by the author of We Took to the Woods and Happy 
the Land in which she writes of her friends and neighbours of the Maine 
backwoods—lumbermen, poachers, guides and the like. 12s. 6d. 
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Redclyjjfe in 1853 with Trollope’s Warden of the same 
year. 

The Warden had a very small success compared with that 
of The Heir, a best-seller of its day, and for us The Heir brings 
us into an atmosphere so completely foreign as to seem 
fantastic. The Warden is a book which we completely under- 
stand—it engages our sympathies as Trollope meant them to 
be engaged. Yet, to understand the 1850s, The Heir is a far 
better book. It gives us the High Church angle, the High 
Church feeling in its full intensity. It is only by reading The 
Heir and books of this kind that we can understand the 
cruelties, as they now seem to us, inflicted on Victorian 
children. We read of Hare as a small boy when he was thought 
to be greedy being kept from his favourite pudding while 
everyone else at table was enjoying it. We read of penances 
and whippings, of terrifying sermons, and we are apt to 
imagine Victorian parents as a race of monsters. This, of 
course, is nonsense. Parents then were the same as they are 
now, good and bad, but for the most part affectionate, anxious, 
deeply concerned for their children. The great difference was 
in the nature of that concern and the character of education 
thought necessary for the child’s welfare. In The Heir you 
get that intensity of religious feeling, and though The Warden 
is a book penetrated with religious feeling, it does not give 
us that intuition of difference. 

We may remark, too, that The Heir was a best-seller and 
The Warden had very moderate sales. That is to say, The 
Heir was accepted by its own generation as valuable and true. 
It answered the feeling in that generation. 

And the reason why, as I see it, The Heir is more revealing 
of its time than The Warden is precisely because Charlotte M. 
Yonge was a far lesser writer. She was a very good writer 
or she would not be readable as she is today. But she was a 
simple person without much power of critical judgement and 
she accepted her time and its ideas as final truth. That is 
why she was a best seller and why she is a good period 
novelist; far better than Trollope. In the same way Surtees 
in a book like Sponge is better than Trollope. He gives us a 
different picture from Yonge, of a different kind of life. But 
it is full of a coarse humour and a brutal judgement which we 
do not find in Trollope’s picture of country life. For Surtees, 
too, the squires of his time were the perfection of manhood, 
and girls such as Belinda of Handley Cross or Lucy Glitters 
in Mr. Sponge, the ideal women. It is from novels like this 
that we get the real character of a time. I don’t mean that 
Trollope was not contemporary, that he was out of his period. 
That is impossible. I doubt if any writer has been able to 
Stand outside his time. Scott’s novels do not tell us much 
about the history of the “45, but a great deal about Scott’s 
own mind and the Romantic Revival. Conrad in his stories of 
eastern voyages belongs profoundly to Europe of 1900. George 
Eliot in Middlemarch is as Victorian in spirit as Yonge, but 
she is read for what she tells us about our own days. 

So Hardy in Tess or Jude was no less of his time than 
Kipling in Plain Tales or Kim. But we do not read Hardy or 
Conrad as we do Kipling and Wells for a light on their period. 

George Eliot, Hardy, Conrad, the greater writers, though 
they were planted so firmly in their time, were bigger than 
their time. They stand out of it like towers from a fog, and 
their minds belong in general ideas, in fundamental judgement, 
to a universal sky. There is more between the Lady 
Murasaki in the tenth century and Madame de Lafayette in 
the seventeenth than between Henry James and his contem- 
porary, Benson. Lady Murasaki and Madame de Lafayette 
were women of the great world with a strong and sober judge- 
ment of the characters which have always marked the good 
and the bad. Henry James, so deep in his period that already 
his books are classics of a time growing mysterious to us, yet 
brought to the particular situations of its special society a 
judgement grounded in universal truth. The typical period 
writer of his time, or any other, has no better criterion than 
the latest cliché, the newest label, which because it is new in 
time imagines itself to be final in truth. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Mr. Maugham’s Essays 


The Vagrant Mood. Six Essays by W. Somerset Maugham. (Heine- 
mann. 12s. 6d.) 


THis book of various essays is held together by the strength and 
interest of the writer’s individuality. It opens with an urbane dis- 
cussion, partly affectionate and at the same time studiously disre- 
spectful, of Augustus Hare. A study of Zurbaran and another of 
Burke are of solid value. *‘‘The Decline and Fall of the Detective 
Story’’ | confess to having skimmed because, though Mr. Maugham 
is worth reading on any aspect of craftsmanship, this aspect is, for 
me, less interesting than, perhaps, it ought to be. An elaborate 
comment on Kant’s aesthetic is an opportunity to consider Mr. 
Maugham’s own, as well as being, like everything else in the book, 
lucid and at ease. But what is really exciting in this collection, to 
those who have followed the author’s work down the years, is the 
evidence it gives of a new phase in the long struggle between the 
intuitive and the microscopic in Mr. Maugham—a struggle between 
two unreconciled interpretations of life. 

In the last essay, Some Novelists I Have Known, he recalls that the 
praise given to Arnold Bennett at his death ‘‘was cooler than one 
would have expected. Some of the critics said that notwithstanding 
everything he had a sense of beauty, and they quoted passages to 
show his poetic power and his feeling for the mystery of existence.’’ 
Upon this Mr. Maugham makes a shrewd, and, by a side-wind, a 
self-revealing, comment: 

‘* | do not see the point,’’ he says, ** of making out that he had 
something of what you would have liked him to have a great deal 
more of and ignoring that in which bis power and value lay. He 
was neither mystic nor poet. He was interested in material things 
and in the humours of common men in general and he described 
life, as every writer does, in the terms of his own temperament.”’ 

This is good criticism of Bennett because it is, basically, good 
criticism. Accritic’s duty is (among much else) to discover a novelist’s 
merit or demerit within the territory of the novelist’s own purpose; 
not to praise or condemn him, as clique-critics and party-hacks 
invariably do, for having interpreted, or failed to interpret, life in 
terms of the critic’s temperament or fashion. To apply this principle 
is difficult in Mr. Maugham’s case because he himself makes it 
desperately hard to know what his territory is. No one can have 
watched Sheppey in the theatre or can have read The Razor’s Edge or 
The Summing Up or the paper, in the present volume, on the Spanish 
painter Zurbaran, and say of Mr. Maugham that he is ‘*interested 
in material things’’ and is ‘‘neither mystic nor poet.’ And yet 
there are passages in this book which make one feel that the man who 

















PAUL JENNINGS’ 


EVEN ODDLIER 


(Just out) 9s. 6d., is even funnier than his 


ODDLY ENOUGH 


(reprinted three times) 8s. 6d. 


| The Spectator called him ‘*‘ that rare, delightful, 
nearly extinct human being, a thoroughly English 
humorist.’’ 

Superb illustrations by Haro Hodson. 
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Travelling with Gilbert and Sullivan 
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D’Oyly Carte Opera Company tells his story of 
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25 pages of illustrations, including some from the 
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wrote them must repudiate mysticism as being an interpretation of 
life violently opposed to his own temperament. The truth is, I 
suppose, that Mr. Maugham when alone is one thing—a visionary 
artist by whom the smarties of this world would not be amused; and 
that Mr. Maugham, when he has his eye on the society that wishes 
only to be amused, is another thing—a caustic and brilliant ironist, 
groomed in the elegance of understatement. 

So it comes about that, though he is as well aware as the rest of us 
that as an intellectual he is of the first rank, he can, in his drawing- 
room mood, write this: 

** Though my literary friends do not, I am sorry to say, look 
upon me as a member of the intelligentsia, I very much enjoy the 
conversation of cultured persons and I think (perhaps mistakenly) 
that I can adequately hold my own with them. Indeed sometimes I 
gently lead them down the garden path of mysticism and when I 
talk to them of Denis the Areopagite and Fray Luis de Leon, 
throwing in Samkaracharia for good measure, I often have them 
gasping for breath like speckled trout on a river bank.’’ 

How good that is in its own kind—as good as a nonchalant button- 
hole exquisitely composed of slightly poisonous flowers. And yet 
the same hand which uses mysticism to catch silly trout is able, at the 
end of a wisely sympathetic account of Zurbaran, to draw attention 
to a mystical quality in certain of his pictures and to write with 
splendid seriousness: 

** [It is only by a rare combination of technique, deep feeling and 
good fortune that the artist, be he painter or poet, can achieve that 
beauty which in its effects is akin to the ecstasy which the saints 
won to by prayer and mortification. Then his poems or his pictures 
give the sense of deliverance, the exaltation, the happiness, the 
liberality of spirit which the mystics enjoy in union with the Infinite. 
To me it is wonderfully moving that Zurbaran, this laborious, 
honest, matter-of-fact man, should on a few occasions in his long 
life have been, none can tell why, so transported out of himself as 
to have done just this. It is as though the grace of God had descended 
upon him.”* 

Or upon the observer. 

If there were not an element of autobiography in this passage, it 
could scarcely have been written. It causes me to venerate the 
artist who wrote it. And yet he wrote also: **I have no power of 
veneration. It is more in my humour to be amused by people than 
to respect them,’’ and he found Elizabeth (and her German Garden) 
**very good company’’ although ‘‘she could be very malicious”’ 
and her tongue, he says, was neither delicate nor kind. The contra- 
diction is exceedingly odd, but as presumably it creates the tension 
which is Mr. Maugham, we must be grateful for it and not complain 
because he interprets life, even trout-life, ‘‘in the terms of his own 
temperament.’” We must not say, because we like him so much 
better on Zurbaran, that it isn’t worth a greater writer’s while to make 
the trout gasp. He thinks it is; they are part of his comedy; and, 
heaven knows, he has proved his right to people his own siage. 

CHARLES MORGAN. 


The Butterfly Again 


The Man Whistler. By Hesketh Pearson. (Methuen. 18s.) 


Mr. HESKETH PEARSON is an accomplished biographer who can be 
trusted to make the coat fit the man, instead of the man some coat of his 
own devising. He has already written lives of Oscar Wilde, Bernard 
Shaw and ‘** Labby,’’ and so knows in detail the background of 
Whistler’s later life. He has read all the relevant literature ; he has 
had the advantage of personal contact with some survivors of the 
Whistler era, and from them has been able to glean a few stories 
which have appeared in no previous biography of the master. 

Perhaps they are not among the best of the Whistler stories, but 
they were worth recording. Two came from James Pryde. ‘* How 
do you do ?”’ said an acquaintance meeting him on the Embankment. 
** 1 don’t,’’ said Whistler, and passed on ‘* without a flicker of 
recognition.”" The other story is a little more lively. Whistler 
was being dunned on his own doorstep by a tradesman. ‘* I suppose 
you think I haven’t the money to pay your wretched bill?’ The 
tradesman said, ‘* Oh, Mr. Whistler ! ’’ deprecatingly. ‘* Well you'd 
be quite right, because I haven’t,’’ said Whistler, slamming the door 
in his face. Incidentally the best mot concerning his financial difficul- 
ties came not from Whistler himself but from the Secretary of the 
Arts Club applying for long-overdue subscriptions. Whistler 
suggested that the presentation of a picture might meet the difficulty, 
The Secretary replied : “* It is not a Nocturne in purple or a Symphony 
in blue and grey that we are after, but our Arrangement in gold and 
silver.”” 
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2,;000 YEARS OF 
ENGLAND 


by JOHN GLOAG 


The aspects of English life which are covered in this book 
are not those usually described in conventional histories 
of England. Mr. Gloag traces, from Roman times to the 
present day, the growth and character of our towns and 
cities, the development of the English home, architecture, 
etc. His book shows how much of English history may be 
read from the land itself and its towns, cities and buildings. 

Illustrated 18/- net. 


A new novel by 


R. C. HUTCHINSON 


Recollection of a Journey 


“Those who believe him to be one of the finest living 
English novelists will find their case much strengthened 
by Recollection of a Fourney . .. and all must admire the 
sheer interest of his narrative, the power of his visual 
imagination.” Sunday Times. 
“A memorable novel, both in its original characterization 
and in the epic breadth and detail of its realism.” 
Manchester Guardian 15/- net. 


Cassell sales now 400,000 copies 


THE CRUEL SEA 


Nicholas Monsarrat’s famous novel is 
now being translated into ten 
foreign languages, and has been 
serialised throughout the world. 
s\ Total sales in English Language 
editions are now 680,000 copies. 
His great story of a mortally 
crippled ship being brought back 
to port in face of all the hazards 
of war and weather 


MARLBOROUGH 


——— 


H.M.S. 
WILL ENTER HARBOUR 


has just been published in a dramatically beautiful edition, 
illustrated throughout in two colours by James Holland. 
Crown 4to 12/6 net. 














The biography of the year 
JAN CHRISTIAN 


SMUTS | 


BY HIS SON 


This: specially intimate and authentic biography will be of the greatest interest at 
this time both for the portrait it paints and for the inside history of South Africa 
which it relates; for the story of Smuts is the story of South Africa. 

564 pp. Sm. Demy 8vo, 24 pp. of illustrations, § maps. 25/- net. 


For all who enjoy the delight of a garden 
and for all who loved King George 


THE ROYAL 
GARDENERS 


KING GEORGE VI 
AND HIS QUEEN 
by W.E. SHEWELL-COOPER 


This book was written with the 
assistance and approval of King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth, 
the Queen Mother. The manuscript 
was revised by the King and the photographs passed by 
him for publication shortly before his death. 


9} x 7} ins. 87 photographs, § colour plates. 12,6 net. 


A new novel by 


ERNEST RAYMOND 
The Chalice and the Sword 


A novel in which he creates one of his finest characters— 
an Anglo-Catholic priest devoting his life and possessions 
to the welfare of his parishioners in the near-slum area 
abutting the large mansions of a wealthy London suburb. 

15/- net. 


ELLERY QUEEN 


The Literature of Crime 


This bumper omnibus book, edited by a master of the 
detective story, contains 26 mystery stories by as many 
world-famous authors, none of whom is commonly 
regarded as a mystery writer. 15/- net. 
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From Rebert Ross Mr. Pearson heard the following : ‘* Why are 
you walking so fast? °’ ** To see if my shadow can keep up with 
me."’ How right was Gil Blas! ‘* To obtain the reputation of a 
wit, i] faut parler a tort et a@ travers.’’ But Robert Harborough 
Sherard passed on an illuminating, and rather touching, remark by 
Wilde : ** My sentence and imprisonment raised Jimmy's opinion of 
England and the Engiish. Nothing else could have done so. Perhaps 
he is now a pro-Boer on account of my release.”’ 

One of the least attractive: traits of Whistler’s character ‘was his 
inability to let bygones be bygones. ** I forgive when I forget,’’ he 
said, and he never forgot. Haden, Legros, Wilde, Menpes, all came 
under the lash of his tongue. Sickert, who had been his devoted 
** follower ’’ and who had offended him by breaking away from his 
tutelage, was dismissed as ‘‘ an insignificant and irresponsible 
person.’* The only man for whom Whistler ever showed any tender- 
ness after a quarrel was Swinburne. *‘ Why, O brother ! did you not 
consult me before printing, in the face of a ribald world, that you also 
misunderstand, ... « Do we not speak the same language ? Are we 
strangers, then, or in our Father’s house are there so many mansions 
that you lose your way, my brother, and cannot recognise your 
kin ?’*’ But even here he would not refrain from the final thrust : 
** Bravo ! Bard ! and exquisitely written, I suppose, as becomes your 
state. . . . Thank you, my dear ! I have lost a confrére ; but, then, 
I have gained an acquaintance—one Algernon Swinburne— out- 
sider "-—-Putney.’’ 

Of Mr. Pearson’s new anecdotes, perhaps the most interesting is 
the account given him by the scenic artist, Joseph Harker, of 
Whistler's relations with Beerbohm Tree. Whistler had criticised 
the scenery of King John (** | could smell the paint from the fifth row 
of the stalls ’’), and Tree, surely in a moment of aberration, suggested 
that Whistler might care to paint the décor for Stephen Phillips” 
Herod. Whistler was delighted, discussed the colour-scheme of 
Herod's palace and announced that he would paint a large picture 
on one of the walls. Tree demurred that Herod could hardly have a 
Whistler in his collection, and Whistler replied, ** If he had the good 
taste to have his wall decorated by me, he would surely wish to 
beautify it with one of my masterpieces !*’ Hardly surprisingly the 
project came to nothing. Whistler solaced himself with the reflection 
that, if there had been one of his pictures on the walls, no one would 
have looked at the actors ; and, if there has been fwo, no one would 
have listened to the play. 

Mr. Pearson says very little about Whistler’s painting as such, and 
makes no aftempt to relate it to contemporary movements. His 
object was to portray *‘ The Man Whistler,’’ and in this he was 

erfectly justified. It is perhaps the most serious criticism that can 
Z made of Whistler that his life looms, in retrospect, so much larger 
than his art. The legend of the butterfly will long survive, especially 
when maintained by such admirable biographies as this. But, a 
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“Amused, ebullient and delightfully 
amicable, he communicates his enjoy- 
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from his optimism, sympathy from his 
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hundred years hence, most of Whistler's paintings will be so many 
rectangles of black canvas. The technique which Whistler learned 
from Gleyre made certain that they will not survive. 

JAMES LAVER. 


The Public Conscience 


A People’s Conscience. By Strathearn Gordon and T. G. B. Cocks. 
(Constable. 21s.) 

Feups of politicians and political parties can tempt one into momen- 
tary disgust with the parliamentary system. The day-in, day-out, 
hidden work of Parliament, little known to the general public, is a 
wonderful corrective to these moods of easy impatience. Like an 
iceberg, seven-eighths of it moves_below the surface, and the social 
reforms that we take for granted today, as inevitable fruits of progress, 
‘are more veften than not the prosaic achievements of Parliament’s 
Select Committees. 

To have access to these, or to the records of their past activities, 
is to have the social history of one’s country displayed alive. In 
A People’s Conscience Mr. Strathearn Gordon and Mr. T. G. B. 
Cocks have hit on the excellent notion of presenting the discoveries 
of six past Select Committees of the House of Commons, so that we 
can see how they worked, the Kind of evidence they found, and 
some of the conditions we have emerged from in the course of little 
more than two centuries. The result isa valuable and important book, 
which should be compulsory reading, for all who moan about the 
Good Old Days, or maintain that Dickens’s social indignations were 
exaggerated. The six typical enquiries here briefly presented concern 
the condition of debtors’ prisons in the eighteenth century, the .birth 
of the modern police force, reform of the law relating to chimney- 
sweeps, the care of lunatics, children in factories and the transporta- 
tion of criminals. It is not meat for queasy stomachs. 

How did anyone dare to owe a sixpence in the eighteenth century? 
Our prisons today, admittedly far from perfect, seem to have no 
relation to the dens of suffering in which a man could be condemned 
to live for years in hunger and filth and disease, and most likely 
perish. These conditions were accepted as natural by the majority 
of the population. It was James Oglethorpe, member for Haslemere, 
who had lost a friend by miserable death in the Fleet Prison, who 
took the first practical steps towards reform. Oglethorpe moved 
for a Select Committee *‘to inquire into the state of the gaols in 
this kingdom,’’ and himself worked, against great opposition, 
to obtain the evidence from the Fleet, the King’s Bench Prison and 
the Marshalsea, which provided a basis for the reforms of forty 
years later. 

The evidence was appalling. Dickens*s Marshalsea was a model 
of enlightenment compared with the stinking dungeon of 1729. 
In one ward, measuring sixteen by fourteen feet and with a ceiling 
eight feet high, forty persons were normally confined. Numerous 
prisoners at the Fleet died naked and in chains, and at all three 
prisons the gifts of the charitable for the relief of prisoners usually 
found their way into the officials’ pockets. It is wholesome to 
remember that these ‘little Belsens’’ once existed in London, and 
that, as the authors point out, ‘‘the modern scrupulous control of 
accounts and conduct in public institutions, which seems sometimes 
sO exaggerated, is nevertheless essential.’’ 

The care of the insane is still, in our own day, a painful and difficult 
problem. In 1816 (the year of Charlotte Bronté’s birth—remember 
Mrs. Rochester) it was scarcely a problem at all, save for the well- 
to-do, since pauper lunatics could be confined in private mad-houses 
which were eager to receive them and obtain the nine shillings a week 
per head which was allowed by the parish. These private bedlams 
weré required by law to be inspected only once a year, and, since 
even these inspections were cursory, there were abominable abuses. 
The case of the White House at Bethnal Green was typical. Over- 
crowding, insufficiency of keepers, absence of all medical attention, 
bad food, brutality and filth all came miserably to light in the course 
of the enquiry, and it was on the strength of the findings of this 
1827 Select Committee that Parliament brought all asylums for the 
first time under the control of the Home Secretary. 

Still more horrifying is ‘* The Case of the Tortured Children,’’ as 
the authors call the 1832 enquiry into the conditions of children in 
factories. It was the evidence elicited by this committee which first 
shocked Lord Shaftesbury into his long fight for the emancipation of 
working children; and the enquiry itself was precipitated by an 
alarming discovery—that ‘‘as many people died before their twentieth 
year in districts where the factory system prevailed as before their 
fortieth year elsewhere.”’ The reasons for this appalling juvenile 
death-rate were made painfully clear in the evidence which crippled, 
deformed and exhausted children gave before the committee. Four- 
teen, sixteen and eighteen-hour working days; brutal beatings for 
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The Recovery of Belief 
C. E. M. JOAD 


*A valuable and important book, comforting 
to the believer—challenging the unbeliever to 
re-examine the grounds of his own doubt.’ 
—New Statesman. 15/- 


The Challenge 
PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


*So honestly and effectively written that the 
reader is quite carried away by the romantic 
excitement—it is more like a large-canvas 
novel than an autobiography. ’—Observer. 21/- 


The Journey Outward 
MAURICE COLLIS 


‘This dynamic autobiography has a twofold 
appeal—invaluable for its striking, intimate and 
sympathetic account of Burma.’—Punch. 21/- 


Voyage to Windward 

J. C. FURNAS 
* One of the most interesting biographies that 
have appeared for a long time.’"—Edwin Muir : 
Observer. ‘The best life of Stevenson... 
filled with wisdom and comprehension . . . the 
richest and fullest and most satisfying portrait 
of R.L.S. yet.’"—John Connell : Evening News. 

Illustrated. 25/- 


Ploughmen’s Clocks 

ALISON UTTLEY 
‘All save the most hardened townsman or 
** progressive ’’ will find delight and relaxa- 
tion in the company of a true countrywoman 
who is also a writer of good prose.’—Oxford 
Mail. With drawings by C. F. Tunnicliffe. 12/6 


Green Thoughts 

STEPHEN TALLENTS 
Delightful year- round descriptions of country 
topics, from goose-plucking and river cleaning 
to cottage gardens, unusual food, and a village 
féte. With drawings. 15/- 


Enjoying the Country 
EF, FITCH DAGLISH 


‘If you live in the country you will find it an 
indispensable companion. If you reside in the 
city it will provide a pleasant escape from the 
roof-tops.’—ZIrish Field. With drawings. 18/- 





Period Piece 
= By Gwen Raverat 


‘A book of en- 
chantment. ’— 
Daily Telegraph. 
‘Will obviously 
establish itself as 
a classic. ’"—Punch. 
*The book to 
order as a gift for each of one’s discriminating 
friends. ’—Lady. With 75 drawings. 2\/- 


Emett of Punch 


. brightens Christmas with his un-national- 
ised un-public transport in THE FORGOTTEN 
TRAMCAR (12/6) for grown-ups and NELLIE 
Come Home (12/6) for all the family even 
before they can read. Every page illustrated. 


Paul Klee C. GIEDION-WELCKER 


A brilliant presentation of one of today’s 
major painters, with a stimulating analysis of 
the development, powers and qualities of 
Klee’s work. With 140 plates 13 in colour. 42/- 


Beryl Grey PIGEON CROWLE 


An intimate study of the popular ballerina 
from her childhood to present fame. 
With 40 photographs. 12/6 


Games for Grown-ups and 
Others M. KOHL & F. YOUNG 


‘Every party-giver will be grateful for this 
valuable, informative and inventive little book.’ 
—Current Literature. 12/6 
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Verse and Worse 


‘A private collection of witty, fantastic and 
sometimes rather scandalous verses made by 
Arnold Silcock.’—Evening Chronicle. 

With drawings. 12/6 





cook-books 
The Joy of Chinese Cooking 
20/- DOREEN YEN HUNG FENG 


The Home Book of 
French Cookery 
15/- GERMAINE CARTER 


Beating Austerity 
in the Kitchen 
8/6 LADY PEACOCK 


Anyone Can Cook 
9/6 MURIEL GOAMAN 


new fiction 


The Adopted WILLIAM McFEE 


“A most delicate and touching picture of the 
uncertain and uncouth gallantry of youth. I 
wish such books came my way more often.’— 
John O’ London's. 12/6 


Bloodhunt NEIL M. GUNN 
‘Deeply moving and richly satisfying. Mr. 
Gunn in his most direct and compelling 
mood, '—Scotsman. 15/- 


The Undivided Light 

CHRIS MASSIE 
“Has an unusual setting—a shanty negro 
settlement on a West Indian Island—and a 
very unusual plot...more than enough to 
hold one’s interest.’—Observer. 15/- 


Tracy’s Tiger 

WILLIAM SAROYAN 
“His best book since Flying Trapeze days.’— 
New York Times. With drawings. 10/6 


The Seeds of Time 
IRENE RATHBONE 


‘In the finest tradition of the English novel. 
Miss Rathbone has many gifts, not the least of 
them a sensual insight and energy rarely joined, 
as it is here, to an intellectual passion. This 
book is not for the dry, the indifferent, the 
prudent.’—Storm Jameson, "15/- 


The Long Fidelity 

KATHLEEN WARREN 
“Miss Warren gets better and better in her 
progress towards the Very Good, and The 
Long Fidelity has all the honesty, warmth and 
naturalness of her earlier novels.’—Pameéla 
Hansford Johnson: John O'London's. 12/6 


A Long Way to Go 

MARIGOLD ARMITAGE 
All the fatal charm of Ireland and the Irish 
are in this gay, witty, inconsequential and 
beguiling novel. 12/6 


Hellbox JOHN O°HARA 


‘Contemporary America in 26 flashes of 
lightning. ’—Evening Standard. 12/6 


Ghostly Tales to Be Told 


“Excellent collection... guaranteed to keep 
you out of bed.’—Srar. 
Edited by Basil Davenport. 15/- 


Best Racing Stories 


* Few better authorities than Vincent Orchard 
could have been chosen to compile Best Racing 
Stories ... his choice is wide.’—Star. 12/6 


Best Cat Stories 


MICHAEL JOSEPH, 
connoisseur of literature 
and cats, edits this fine 
anthology, which will 
be enjoyed even by the 
least catty! ‘A char- 
ming yift-book.’—T7ime 
and Tide. 12; 6 
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* Edited by VOR BROWN 


The Bedside ‘Guardian’ 


The ideal Christmas present this year, a collection of 
the most enjoyable contributions to a year’s issues 
of the Manchester Guardian. Contributors include 
Alistair Cooke, Neville Cardus, Iain Hamilton, 


Norman Shrapnel, Lucio and others. 12s. 6d. 


x 300 superb ballet photographs 


Baron Encore 


The success of ‘Baron at the Ballet’—one of the most 


beautiful books of ballet photographs ever published 
—demanded an Encore. Here is a further volume, 
covering entirely new ground, in which Arnold L. 
Haskell again contributes the commentary. 

5 full page colour plates. 2 gns 


* Music 


The Record Year 


‘‘As a practical help for the intending buyer of 
records, The Record Year by Edward Sackville-West 
and Desmond Shawe-Taylor will be even more 
useful than its celebrated predecessor, The Record 
Guide . . . for all Long Playing records are critically 


reviewed. ’—OBSERVER 18% 


* Art 


Edward Seago 


A beautiful collection of the artist’s work ranging 
from landscapes, chiefly of the Norfolk scene—for 
which he is best known—to portraits. Also a selection 
of his paintings and sketches in Paris, Ostend and Italy. 

89 paintings and sketches (19 in full colour). 4 gns. 


* Essays 


Peter Quennell 
THE SINGULAR PREFERENCE. 
essays in which the author discusses, lightly and 
knowledgeably, writers and figures from the past. 
Each of the books or personalities discussed helps to 
throw light on the period and the historical back- 
ground, but his chief object remains the entertainment 


A selection of 


of the reader. Illustrated. 16s. 


COLLINS 
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lateness in the mornings, beatings again towards the end of the day, 
when children could be kept awake and at work by no other means; 
conditions of cold and damp, depravity and danger ; and, recurring 
again and again until it seems even the worst of all these miseries, 
cruel insufficiency of sleep. The Industrial Revolution has no uglier 
nor more pitiful chronicle than this, and it would be hard to match 
its misery even in the Middle Ages. 

The last enquiry in this collection is that of 1837 into the transporta- 
tion of criminals. The horrors of the hulks, the brutality of the penal 
settlements in Australia and the consequent degradation of the 
convicts make up a tale so loathsome that Magwitch appears by 
comparison a fine gentleman. Some of the details are almost too 
terrible for print, yet it is well to know them in an age as much 
concerned as ours with the treatment of the criminal. ‘** An age,’’ 
the authors observe in conclusion, ** in which such cruelties existed 
was also an age with enough courage to make fearless investigation 
of them.’’ A public conscience develops slowly ; the moral is obvious. 
This gruesome book should be a spur to vigilance. 

MARGARET LANE, 


Light on Satire 


Augustan Satire. By lan Jack. (Clarendon Press, Oxford. 18s.) 
Mr. JAcK carries gracefully and lightly his considerable learning ; 
he writes to instruct that we may get all the more delight. We always 
get more pleasure from a poem if we see what the writer is after, and 
as far as the works discussed are concerned we need a good deal of 
telling. We have smudged the word satire; for us it has a vague 
meaning, and in our present-day mealy-mouthedness we have come 
to regard it as something :* not quite nice ’’; we associate it with 
the smearing word ** negative.’ Mr. Jack very properly regards 
it as one of the most expressive poetic forms of the Augustan age, 
an age we are beginning to understand with the sympathy it demands. 
But we must see what the satirists were trying to do; we must not 
confuse the lampoon, the mock-heroic, the parody. Each has its 
appropriate method, its effective idiom and imagery. In short, we 
have to distinguish between the ** kinds ’’; and then we can really 
enjoy the art. 

In this entertaining book—it is rare for so scholarly a work to 
deserve that epithet—we have illuminating discussions of Hudibras, 
which is low satire; MacFlecknoe, which is mock-heroic with a 
touch of the lampoon ; Absalom and Achitophel, the witty heroic 
poem; The Rape of the Lock, described as complex mock heroic ; 
then, as ** Satire... of the comick kind,’’ Pope’s Horatian imita- 
tions. The Dunciad is made more complicated by the later appear- 
ance of the fourth book, ** The Greater Dunciad,’’ where we meet 
a moral purpose absent from the first three, as it is from Mac- 
Flecknoe. The last example is one of tragical satire, namely The 
Vanity of Human Wishes. To lump these six immensely varied works 
together as ** satire *’ is to lose, not only half the fun, but most of 
the real poetic quality. 

The sub-title of the book is ‘*‘ Intention and Idiom in English 
Poetry 1660-1750°"; but Mr. Jack gives only his last chapter 
to a discussion of idiom ; it follows so much, as he points out, on 
intention. But in this last chapter he disposes (how one wishes one 
could say ** finally *’) of the completely untrue dogma that eight- 
eenth-century idiom and diction are artificial. Never was there an 
age in which the language was more nearly ‘* such as men doe use,”* 
to apply Ben Jonson’s phrase. Never was the rhythm of verse 
nearer that of everyday speech—except of course when you were 
deliberately aiming at something removed, as you would do, for 
example, in translating Homer. This does not mean that verse 
therefore became prosaic. Well, just look at the names of the 
works Mr. Jack discusses ! 

The word satura referred, as Mr. Jack explains, to the form of a 
poem far more than to its content. The writers of Shakespeare's 
day confined themselves to one ** kind *’ only, where the verse had 
to be rough, harsh, blustering. In one sense Hudibras—not just a 
satire on the Puritans, but a good deal else besides—belongs to this 
tradition ; the prosody and the imagery there are vastly different 
from those in, say, Pope’s Horatian satires. Absalom is Varronian, 
The Vanity of Human Wishes is Juvenalian, and so on. Nor, and 
here Mr. Jack interposes a wise warning, is a mock-heroic poem a 
satire on the epic; it may parody the epic, but that is another 
matter. Again, the structure of a satire owes a great deal to the 
rules of effective oratory, which permeate even the mock-heroic. 

But what perhaps is more important is that Augustan satire did 
not confin: itself to vituperation of the obvious vices, as in the main 
did that of Hall or Donne, but had something positive to say. It 
went deep into the structure of society ; it penetrated to the basic 
assumptions by which men live. It is great poetry. All this Mr. 
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Jack brings out admirably ; his book is full of sound generalisations 
as well as of illuminating points which cover particular aspects. If 
there is any criticism to make of his work, it is his assumption that 
satire was the most characteristic form of the age, whereas the spate 
of nature poetry that began in about 1700 is at least as much so; 
and we might add a wish that he had found room to include in his 
list that quite different form which we find and enjoy in Prior’s 
Alma. BOoNAMY Dopr€e. 


Before the Soviets 


The Decline of Imperial Russia, 1855-1914. 

(Methuen. 32s. 6d.) 
As Professor Seton-Watson pertinently remarks, ‘‘though Russian 
history is little known in Europe, there is no subject on which 
European writers, informed or less-informed, are more willing to 
theorise.’’ It is, therefore, of primary importance that the facts of 
Russian history should be presented to the western reader and, in 
particular, those which relate to the period immediately before the 
Bolshevik Revolution, which is now passing out of memory and is 
liable to be obscured as history by deliberately created legends from 
one side or another. It is, therefore, proper to begin by saying that 
Professor Seton-Watson has put everyone in his debt by the thorough- 
ness and fairness with which the abundant materials available on this 
period for those with the diligence and energy to search for them 
have been presented. And it is probably, in the first place, as the 
acknowledged repository of such information that this book will 
command a place on the library-shelves of anyone seriously interested 
in Europe’s recent past. 

On the other hand Professor Seton-Watson has not approached 
his subject in the spirit of a compiler, and, although the very abun- 
dance of his material may at times obscure his general view, such a 
general view undoubtedly exists and is, from time to time, formulated 
with great clarity. Coming to the subject from his studies of Eastern 
Europe and the Balkans, he has looked at the Russian scene in the 
light of certain general ideas on social development and, in particular, 
on the nature and origins of revolutions. And the conclusions to 
which he has arrived may, as he points out, well be applicable even 
to non-European societies. (It should be observed in parenthesis 
that Professor Seton-Watson totally discounts the absurd theory put 
forward mainly by Polish nationalist propagandists which would have 
us believe that Russia is itself not part of Europe at all. As he points 
out, Asiatic is a term of description not of abuse, and, anyhow, it is 
not applicable to Russia.) This general law of revolutions he finds 
in the emergence of various strata of the population whose economic 
and cultural status is out of step historically with Western Europe. 
Instead of the whole society progressing at an even rate from near 
barbarism to civilisation—a sort of continuous procession in fact, 
with the wealthier and more educated classes simply as the leaders of 
the column—what you get is a quite different rate on the part of the 
different sections, so that yawning gaps appear in the procession 
itself. 

This would appear to have been particularly the case where 
economic development has been artificially forced on either by 
governmental initiative or by the impact of foreign capital, both of 
which phenomena were clearly present and were indeed among the 
dominant factors in the period of Russian history with which he is 
concerned. So it was that the educated classes in Russian society 
by the second half of the nineteenth century were living in the 
nineteenth century and were contributing, not only in literature, as 
he mentions, but also in music, to the general culture of the age, 
while the peasantry, the vast majority of the nation, were still living 
in sixteenth- or seventeenth-century conditions. It was this gap 
which gave the opportunity for the violent revolutionary con- 
spiracies that ultimately triumphed in 1917. 

An analysis of this kind, which is I think basically unanswerable, 
does not, however, imply some new form of historical determinism. 
For, if conditions of this kind did exist in Russia, the gap was, in fact, 
being closed at a fairly considerable rate by the rapid economic 
progress of the last years of Tsarism and by the concomitant educa- 
tional progress. It would have been possible, granted a more 
enlightened autocracy, for a genuine development towards constitu- 
tionalism to have come about ; and all the evidence shows that when 
the Russian people were given access to the ballot they were perfectly 
capable of using it. 

But the autocracy was unenlightened, and the strain of Russia’s 
efforts in the First World War, to which Professor Seton-Watson pays 
proper tribute, ended the hope of avoiding catastrophe. This does 
not mean that all would have been well but for the “ unnecessary war,” 
Since the analysis of Russian foreign relations given by Professor 
Seton-Waitson is both a defence of the Franco-Russian alliance anda 


By Hugh Seton-Watson. 
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FICTION | 


HOWARD CLEWES 
An Epitaph for Love 
“Mr. Howard Clewes is a writer with a tight-fitting, 


distinguished style, a sharp eye and a good mind. His 
An Epitaph for Love shows all these qualities.”’ 


C. P. SNow (Sunday Times). Ils. 6d. 
MAZO DE LA ROCHE 
A Boy in the House 
A striking story of suspense by the author of the 
“ Whiteoak” chronicles. 7s. 6d. 


STORM JAMESON 
The Green Man 
‘* The 


novels 


Jameson’s 


15s. 


most important of all Storm 


*—_John o’London’s. 


A CHOICE OF KIPLING’S PROSE 
Introduction by W. Somerset Maugham 


**This collection of stories has treasures for all.’’— 


Evening Standard. 15s. 


General Literature 


THE RIVER LINE: A PLAY 
Charles Morgan 


‘The text of the beautiful, stirring and important 
play.’’"—JOHN CONNELL (Evening News). 


With a Preface. 8s. 6d. 


A BOOK OF FLOWERS 
Dr. Edith Sitwell 


** Her exquisite anthology. ... 
to treasure.’’-—DANiEL GeorGE (B.B.C.) 


A book to read and 
18s. 


HUGH WALPOLE: 
Rupert Hart-Davis 


**A full-length biography ... 
living.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


A Biography 


. both critical and 
Illustrated 25s. 


A MAN OF LAW’S TALE 
Lord Macmillan 


** This book, alike in its form and in its substance, 
possesses great charm. ’’—Eart Jowitt (Sunday Times) 
Illustrated 21s. 


THE YOUTHFUL QUEEN VICTORIA 
Dormer Creston 


** The whole thing is painted with taste, zest and a 
genuine sensibility to the flavour of the period.’’— 
Lorp Davip CEcit (Sunday Times). Illustrated 30s. 
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A Christmas List 





GRAVITY AND GRACE 
SIMONE WEIL 
‘Its creative virtue is proved by the stark originality of her 
thought concerning all that divides man from and unites him 
with God.’—Manchester Guardian. 15s. net 


THE POETRY OF T. S. ELIOT 


D. E. S. MAXWELL 
‘An interesting analysis of the philosophy of life behind the 
poetry. .. . Many useful notes on several of the poems, and 


perhaps the simplest commentary on The Waste Land that 
we could expect. ’—Times Educational Supplement. 21s. net 


SELECTED PROSE OF 
HUGO VON HOFMANNSTHAL 
With an Introduction by HERMANN BROCH 
A selection from the prose works of the Austrian writer. 
Stephen Spender describes this book as ‘One of the essential 
modern classics.” 25s. net 


THE LIFE AND ART OF 


ALLAN RAMSAY 
ALASTAIR SMART 
‘Mr. Smart has earned our gratitude for writing this scholarly 
and readable book, full of good judgment and successful 
pictures of eighteenth-century polite society in Scotland and 
England.—7he New Statesman. Iilustrated, 30s. net 


LORD BYRON, CHRISTIAN VIRTUES 
G. WILSON KNIGHT 
A new study of Byron as a personality of challenging poetic 


importance. A startling, but accurate, portrait emerges. 
Illustrated, 30s. net 


LORD ACTON 


A Study in Conscience and Politics 
GERTRUDE HIMMELFARB 
‘It provides the first satisfactory account of the nature and 


development of Acten’s opinions.’—Birmingham Post. 
21s. net 


CHARLES RENNIE MACKINTOSH 
AND THE MODERN MOVEMENT 
THOMAS HOWARTH 
A finely produced study of the architect, designer and wate 
colourist, who is becoming recognized now as one of the 
most significant personalities contributing to the rise of 
modern architecture. lilustrated, £3 3s. net 


A WOODMAN’S DIARY 
J. D. l. WARD 
‘It is ‘*full of wise-saws,*’ has a spice of humour, and above all 
it has some plain truths to tell the more ignorant members of 


the British public about forestry.’— Manchester Guardian. 
Illustrated, 21s. net 


FOLK TALES FROM ROUMANIA 
Translated from the Roumanian of lon Creanga 
by MABEL NANDRIS 
‘They have a gay vigour and directness which will appeal to 
children of all ages. The translation is in good clear English.’ 
Church Times. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net 


FOLK TALES FROM KOREA 
ZONG IN-SOB 
With a foreword by Professor SIMON 
‘As variable as they are enjoyable, some fantastic, some 
ironic, others with morality as their aim.’—-7imes Literary 
Supplement. 21s. net 
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demonstration of the reality of the clash of interests which brought 
about the war. In an interesting epilogue Professor Seton-Watson 
relates these general conclusions to the problem of interpreting the 
Soviet régime and the Communist movements of our time. 

When one is so much in an author’s debt it is churlish to make 
much of small points of difference, though it must be admitted that 
few diplomatic historians would agree, for instance, that Germany's 
failure to support Britain in Manchuria was the main cause of Joseph 
Chamberlain's failure to secure an Anglo-German alliance. On 
the other hand, in a book which is designed for a permanent rdéle 
it is a pity to find so many traces of haste. Not only has the proof- 
reading been deficient, but one must regret the lack of initials in the 
index and the bibliography and the failure to indicate, in the case of 
some books, the number of volumes. Finally, though one hesitates 
to cross swords on a linguistic matter with a Seton-Watson, I cannot 
see any justification for departing from the rules for transliteration 
laid down by the Royal Geographical Society. It may be that the 
letters **kh’*’ mean nothing in English. On the other hand, one will 
not find ** Harkov,’’ for instance, or ** Herson”’ in any English atlas, 
and the view that this is a mistake is confirmed when we find *‘ Buhara’’ 
spelt elsewhere in the more familiar way ** Bokhara.”’ 

Max BELOoFrF. 


The Good Natur’d Man 


The World Goes By. By Freddy Grisewood. (Secker & Warburg. 
15s.) 

Berore 1914 the Albert Hall and Queen’s Hall programmes styled 
him Frederick. Later a public of unguessed dimensions changed the 
name to Freddy ; and Freddy now tells Frederick-Freddy’s story. 
Unassuming but far from artless, the story reveals a natural writer. 
The chronology is a little odd. It is surprising to be told about 
those memorable Oxford productions of The Coronation of Poppaca 
and Der Freischiitz in the "twenties before we hear of singing lessons, 
professional début or the 1914 war. Once he joins the B.B.C., 
however, the author keeps the sequence clear, and a likeable, 
humorous, sensitive personality holds the tale together. The chapters 
about his Oxfordshire boyhood are excellent, and blossom naturally 
into a number of good stories. Few readers will be unmoved by 
the history of the pet fox who stopped to play with the hounds. 
Radley, always a musical school, was followed by Magdalen; a 
sing ng part with the O.U.D.S. by a letter to the Reverend Mr. 
Grisewood from Sir Hubert Parry, insisting that such a gift must 
not be wasicd. A lesser authority the clergyman would not have 
heeded, but he gave way to the outlandish suggestion, and his son 
was comm tted to the formidable Victor Beigel. 

It is well that we should reakse just what that young man’s pros- 
pects were. No merely passable singer would find himself booked 
for a soisé? where the other artists were Maggie Teyte, John 
McCormack and Mischa Elman, or be chosen by George Henschel 
(later Sir George) to sing the bass part in his Requiem, at its first 
performance: in England, with Carrie Tubb, Muriel Foster and Gervase 
Elwes. Whon the First World War came and blew an epoch to 
pieces, the young bass seemed all set for a fine career. War brought 
adventure, desperate illness and a decree which made that first 
career impo:s:ble. The doctors prescribed years in the open air; 
but no ome, not even doctors, can keep a good singer down. Freddy, 
now married, gave lessons in Oxford, sang locally and was invited 
to broadcast. Then Savoy Hill claimed him, and his career for 
close on twenty-five years has centred on the B.B.C. No broad- 
caster in our time has had a wider range, or excelled in so many 
roles. Now, once more a freelance, he has gone back to singing 
and to the type of broadcast, such as chairman in Any Questions, 
at wh'ch he is pre-eminent. Anyone who has worked with him on 
that prog-amme will testify to the care and pains he takes to make 
each session a success for all concerned. He never trades on the 
qualities whch have made him what he is—sincerity, friendliness 
and warmth of heart. 

The book is full of good stories, including one of a memorable 
cricket match at Hyde Park Corner. I could wish for more about 
those early years, more mention of other singers and instrumentalists, 
more glimpses into that legendary London world of 1911-1914. 
There are g>nerous tributes to colleagues, passages of shrewd 
observation. of optimism based on deep experience, and golden 
good sense about the microphone. The entire book is a delight, 
its one fault too much modesty. For a second edition I have noted 
a few slips of the pen. The song Freddy’s mother sang so movingly 
was The Irish Emigrant, not Immigrant. Der Wanderer is by Schuber.; 
Sir John Maud has no final E, and the Sadler’s Wells soprano, 
also a Griscwood pupil, who made sych a charming Annie in Der 
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Freischiitz spells her name Suzan Turner. Finally, Beigel had been 
a singer. He recorded for Columbia in 1902 as a baritone. 

One incident, not in the book, I relate because it is typical of the 
man. When Freddy was an announcer, a former pupil, scared and 
shaky, came after a long illness to give his first programme from 
Broadcasting House. Though Freddy was not on duty, he gave up 
a free evening to come in specially and hold the pupil’s hand. Action 
and book are all of a piece. I know: I was the pupil. 

L. A. G. STRONG. 


Merry Gentlemen 


Even Oddlier. By Paul Jennings. (Reinhardt. 9s. 6d.) 

The Privileged Classes. By Lt.-Col. Frank Wilson. (Constable. 10s.) 
Sizzling Platter. By Peter Arno. (Robert Hale. 12s. 6d.) 

The Pick of Punch. (Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue gallant men whose books I am going to write about have one 
thing in common. Gay in the midst of a worsening and outrageous 
world, they are resolved upon bringing us the happy relief and release 
of laughter. I am not one of those potent and elevated reviewers 
who possess the qualities (whatever they may be) which enable them 
to place Mr. Whynot “** in the front rank,’’ while Mr. Whatnot has 
to march obscurely in the rear. I do not claim the unerring sapience 
and impartial generosity of these great men. Thus, when I say that 
a book of oddlies by Mr. Paul Jennings with pictures by Haro 
Hodson is the wittiest thing in the world, a book that I simply cannot 
read without the joyful disturbance of chuckles and eyewiping, I 
do not presume to align Mr. Jennings in the front rank or anywhere 
else. Indeed, a wit so splendidly individual is outside the ranks 
altogether ; his only place is in the gratitude and affection of those 
who possess his book, and I should advise you, no matter who you 
may be, to possess it as quickly as possible. 

Even Oddlier consists mainly of Mr. Jennings’ contributions to 
the Observer. If you have perspicaciously cut them out, you have 
got the best of the book already, but you have not got the little master- 
pieces of Haro which decorate them so perfectly and are so entrancing 
in themselves. This union of Mr. Jennings’ fantastic fun with Haro’s 
blithe and irreverent whimsicality, light though precise, gives the book 
a quality that is unsurpassable. Here are the solemn absurdities of 
cricket, with bulky men who, in this Anglo-Indian pastime, seek to 
prolong or revive the simple joys of the prep school ; here are the 
still persisting horrors of drawing-room music, with Mr. Jennings 
(can it indeed be he ?) fixed on the piano-stool by the voluminous 
though intense lady who loves Bach and who booms about the 
Zeitgeist ; here is the glorious episode of the fire in the chimney 
and the ride on the engine ; here is the slip-slap of the baggage 
party, a rare parody of ** the old care-free days ’’ when champagne 
was poured into a zinc bath and a square trunk was facetiously full 
of square yo-yos ; here are the builders’ rituals, dreamy though 
regulated, of Heap-Changing and of Baulk-Banging ; here is the 
Small Rally Not Held, a thing bordering upon the tearful, and here 
are Marshmen, Duck Tubs and Grommets, the copper geyser still 
to be found in palacotechnic bathrooms (one of the terrors of my 
youth), the mystical shouting of ** gake ’’ and ‘* woit’’ in the 
homelier streets of London. For the advanced reader—as he would 
like to think—Mr. Jennings has included a squibbish conceit on the 
bogus philosophy of ** Resistentialism.’’ This maliciously erudite 
little joke, which first appeared in the Spectator, is not unworthy of 
comparison with M. de Voltaire ; and I wish Mr. Jennings would set 
about the compilation of a Nouveau Dictionnaire Philosophique. 

Lt.-Col. Frank Wilson, who illustrates the Pottership volumes, has 
produced a delightful picture-book of his own, for which Mr. Peter 
Fleming has written a foreword. Too genial for the harsher kind of 
satire, Col. Wilson depicts with great felicity and in a slightly regretful 
manner the change in the status and occupation of what used to be 
called ‘* the privileged classes.’’ His pointed, lively drawings illus- 
trate something which, upon the whole, he regards as a deteriorated 
condition. Manners have gone, the uncivil service has invaded the 
homes of elegance, and the stateliness of an exclusive social order 
has been ousted by the amorphous confusion of a democracy which 
does not even succeed in being moderately comfortable. 

There can be no question of Mr. Arno’s masterly dash, perhaps a 
little too masterly and a little too dashing and a little too much 
concerned with repetitious exercises upon the female torso. In 
Sizzling Platter he is vigorous, carnal, fluent and rude, though one 
may tire of his formal: conventions—the triangle-eyelid, the pre- 
fabricated rotundities, the beaky nose and the slotted mouth. One 
may also, perhaps, deplore the leaning towards a slickness of style 
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A new and characteristic book of travel by the author 
of Nanda Devi, Mount Everest 1938, China to Chitral, 
etc. 61 photographs by the author. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY, 255. net 


The Crusades (II) 
STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


Mr Runciman’s second volume (the first is reprinting 
for the third time) deals with the Franks in the Holy 
Land from 1100 to 1187. 7 plates,6 maps. 42s. net 


Hannah More 
M. G. JONES 


A revaluation of the life and work of ‘the most power- 
ful versificatrix in the English language’ (Dr Johnson), 
*The Old Bishop in Petticoats’ (Cobbett). 27s. 6d. net 


Sir Thomas Phillipps 


A. N. L. MUNBY 


The private life of one of the greatest of book collectors 
who proves to be an authentic and disagreeable addition 
to the gallery of English eccentrics. ISs. net 


The Cambridge Economic 


History of Europe (11) 
EDITED BY M. POSTAN & E.E. RICH 


This long-awaited second volume of the latest of the 
Cambridge Histories deals with Trade and Industry 
in the Middle Ages. 455. net 


The Shorter Cambridge 


Medieval History 


C. W. PREVITE-ORTON 
One of the successes of the season and, at 55s. for the 
two volumes, remarkable value. A de luxe edition 
bound in crushed levant is now available at 12 guineas 
the set. 
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+ ARANAAAARAAAL YA AARARAAAAARARAAA BAABABAA AK which is not particularly difficult and occasionally fails to be amusing. 
As a social satirist, Mr. Arno can sometimes approach Daumier, 
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which pictorially seems astonishingly commonplace, and others of 
the Benthall-Bailey Victorian-Gothic production at Stratford which 
give no idea of its sombre impressiveness. Nothing boxes the com- 
pass of changing taste and fashion more than the disparity of Ophelias. 
The sturdy matrons who charmed our grandfathers might have 
mothered the tender ingénues who partner our youthful Hamlets. 
Were we so deeply moved by Miss Jessica Tandy that here her 
portrait as Ophelia seems to be less counterfeit than most and a true 
presentment of her exquisite performance ? 

This book inevitably tempts the reviewer to artful quotation from 
the play it records. The play, however, is the thing. No photograph 
or drawing can revive the quality of an actor’s performance. Mr. 
Marshall is surprised that Irving, the actor, shunned the photographer; 
perhaps he was wise in trusting that he might become a legend rather 
than knowing that he would bé on the record. There is entertamment 
and inspiration to be found in this fusion of enthusiasms. It will 
amuse the curious and delight the historian ; it will instruct the 
student of acting or production if he is aware of its limitations. 
We may envy posterity who, in Sir Laurence Olivier’s record on 
film of his conception of Hamlet, will have an absolute standard by 
which their own achievement may be measured. 

LAURENCE IRVING. 


India and the British 


The British Impact on India. By Sir Percival Griffiths. (Macdonald. 
45s.) 

Tue author of that brilliant (and in parts acrid) book The Auto- 
biography of an Unknown Indian names ** Mr. P. J. Griffiths, who at 
one time was the leader of the European Party in the Central 
Legislature,’’ as one of the few Englishmen he knew well. In a later 
passage he contrasts the ‘* interested superciliousness ’’ of most 
Englishmen ten years ago with the ** interested complaisance ’’ of 
those who ‘‘ fawn’’ on Indians today. ‘* My notion of what is 
proper and honest between Englishmen and Indians today is clear-cut 
and decisive. I feel that the only course of conduct permissible 
to either side in their political and public relations at the present 
moment is an honourable taciturnity. The rest must be left to the 
healing process of Time.’’ What, I wonder, will Mr. N. C. Chaudhuri 
say when he finds that his British friend, now Sir Percival, has written 
a book as long as his own (over 500 pages) on the theme of those 
political and public relations ? The objection that it is too soon to 
assess the British impact on India is anticipated by Sir Percival, 
who in his preface claims that this book, written by ‘* one who was a 
close spectator of the events leading up to Indian independence,’’ 
should at any rate be ‘** of use to some future historian when the 
lapse of time renders possible an authoritative appraisement of 
British work in India.’’ 

Sir Percival cannot be accused of ‘*‘ fawning *’ on Indians, or of 
excessive partiality towards the British. He examines the charges 
that have been levelled against the East India Company and the 
British Government and against their agents in India. He has no 
horror of ‘* imperialism ’’—which, he claims, ** is in itself neither 
good nor bad but must be judged by its quality and results.’’ He 
condemns where he feels condemnation to be due ; and if his final 
judgement is that the British connection has wrought in India far 
more good than ill, that verdict is based on full appraisement of the 
facts and of the views of Indian politicians and historians. So much 
for the tone of the book. In substance it is a massive work and would 
be a large achievement even for a man of leisure, which Sir Percival 
is not. The appendix of books suggested for reading contains 
about 340 titles—a selection traversing the history of India from the 
earliest times to the present day. For the most part the author 
necessarily relies on the researches and writings of others ; but he 
has produced something new, in that the story is carried up to the 
transfer of power in August 1947, in the later stages owing much 
to his direct knowledge of events, and thus the whole field of the 
British connection is surveyed for the first time. One may criticise 
some parts of the plan : too much space is given to the suppression 
of the Thugs and of female infanticide and suttee : some other 
chapters tell us too little ; and on some subjects, for instance land 
revenue, One detects the bias, or lack of direct experience, which 
makes (to the astonishment of many of us) Bengal typical of India. 

On the ‘* abdication ’’ of 1947 the author says: ‘*‘ Other ruling 
powers have abdicated after defeat in war or as a result of successful 
insurrection, but it was left for Britain to surrender her authority of 
set purpose and as a part of a process of evolution which had been 
operating for some decades. She acted under no external compul- 
sion. ... It was at that moment of supreme power that Britain 
transferred full authority to India and Pakistan and demonstrated, 
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lilustrated, 25s. net 


Illustrated Trevelyan 


With the appearance of The Nineteenth Century, the 
illustrated edifion of Dr. G. M. Trevelyan’s English Social 
History is now complete. The new volume, in its 
appearance and its variety, is worthy in every way of the 
three which have already been published; and, like its 
predecessors, it will make an ideal Christmas present. 


All volumes now available, 25s. net each 


Aspects of Provence 
JAMES POPE-HENNESSY 


‘‘Few travellers have written more eloquently of that 
enchanting landscape—the lavender-grey mountains of 
Southern France, the rich red earth of its fields and 
vineyards, its stone pines bent and flattened by the wind, 
and the waving black flames of its sentinel cypresses.’’ 

Peter Quennell, Daily Mail. lilustrated, 18s. net 


The Ardent Pilgrim 


A Study of Mohammed Iqbal 
IQBAL ‘SINGH 
‘Can be warmly recommended as a clear and readable 


introduction to Iqbal’s life and thought.’’—Listener. 
10s. 6d. net 


Concerning Soccer 
JOHN ARLOTT 


An examination of history, strategy, technique and 
personality in England’s most popular sport. 


**A book that will add to the prestige of Association 
Football.’’— Northern Echo. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net 
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once and for all, her belief that self-government is the only proper 
end of the colonial system.’ This is well said. If it is urged on 
the other side that the moment of supreme power immediately 
preceded the exhaustion due to the magnitude of the war effort, 
and that in 1947 the British Raj was already dead, the answer is that 
this did not change the goal though it may have hastened the pace. 
A review is not complete without some grumbles—the price is 
beyond the reach of most of us : there is no glossary, and in the text 
some Indian words (anicut, for instance) are not explained : the 
maps do not include one of India and Pakistan: there are some 
misprints, the oddest of which inflicts Lord Northcliffe on India as 
Viceroy. But this book is a monument of industry, fair temper and 
sound judgement, and deserves to stand as the British record of a 
phase in our history which we can contemplate with sober pride. 
JOHN THORNE. 


Two French Poets 


Selected Writings. By Paul Eluard. French Texts with English 
Iranslations by Lloyd Alexander and Introductory Notes by 
Aragon, Louis Parrot and Claude Roy. 

Selected Writings: The Space Within. By Henri Michaux. French 
Texts with English Translations and an Introduction by Richard 
Ellman. (Routledge & Kegan Paul. 2ls. each.) 

ALTHOUGH there is a genuine interest in French literature among 

general readers in this country, we are not well informed about 

the French poets who made their reputations between the wars. For 
this reason bilingual selections from the writings of two of the 
foremost living French poets deserve a welcome. The best work of 

Paul Eluard and Henri Michaux is decidedly impressive, but the 

contrasts are as instructive as the similarities. Eluard is primarily 

a lyric poet, yet the influence of Rimbaud on him is sometimes as 

marked as it is on Michaux. He was a member of the Surrealist 

group from 1924 until 1938, when he left it for political motives. 

The Surrealists tried to claim Michaux as one of themselves, but 

he has preserved a sturdy independence. If there are times when 

Eluard’s verse recalls Verlaine’s, it is happily free from the Romantic 

clichés which marred the work of nearly all the greatest nineteenth- 

century poets. It possesses a purity, a freshness and a strangeness 
which are unique among contemporary writers: 
** Elle est debout sur mes paupiéres 

Et ses cheveux sont dans les miens, 

Elle a la forme de mes mains, 

Elle a la couleur de mes yeux, 

Elle s‘engloutit dans mon ombre 

Comme une pierre sur le ciel.”’ 

He is that rare being a moderate Surrealist. There is no **auto- 
matic writing’’ in his poetry. The Surrealist images are only one 
element, and he is never their slave. They enhance the freshness 
and strangeness of his poetry, and merge naturally into writing of 
a more traditional kind as in the lovely last line of **Premiére du 
monde’’: 

** De l‘aube baillonnée un seul cri veut jaillir, 
Un soleil tournoyant ruisselle sous |écorce, 
Il ira se fixer sur tes paupiéres closes. 
O douce, quand tu dors, la nuit se méle au jour.’’ 
When he speaks in another poem of 
** La robe habile qui t’invente 
Pour que tu la remplaces,’’ 

the word invente is clearly one of those discoveries which create 

new relations between the objects of experience. 

Eluard is a prolific writer with over fifty volumes to his credit. 
His fluency is sometimes a weakness and a temptation. He slips 
too easily into what he has called ‘‘poésie ininterrompue,’’ and it 
explains why he took so readily to propaganda after joining the 
Communist Party. Mr. Alexander’s translation is competent. He 
has wisely contented himself with providing an English version instead 
of trying to compete with his author and offer us something that 
is **poetry in its own right.”” The same cannot be said of the 
party-members who act as the poet’s sponsors. The selection is 
not a good one, and is much less representative than the Choix de 
poémes published by Gallimard in 1946. Eluard’s best work belongs 
unquestionably to his Surrealist period, but for political reasons 
four-fifths of the present selection are drawn from the books written 
since he left the group. The three introductory essays are lamentable 
examples of the pretentious verbiage which often passes for literary 
criticism in France. ‘*Blinding as a flash of fire’’ is M. Parrot’s 
description of the banal **Decour a été mis 4 mort.’” But the limit 
of fatuity is reached in Aragon’s statement which is intended as a 
commendation, that “‘poetry, our poetry, reads like a newspaper.’’ 
It is a deadly comment on his own practice. 
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Michaux has declared that two of his aims are ‘‘to liberate myself 
from an intolerable tension or from a no less painful abandonment’’ 
and ‘‘deliberately to shake the congealed and the established, to 
invent.’’ He succeeds as surely as the Rimbaud of the J//uminations 
in creating a mysterious universe of his own and in shocking us out 
of our conventional habits of seeing and feeling. His obscurity 
springs from the same causes as Rimbaud’s. The difficulty lies not 
merely in accustoming ourselves to a new vision, but in interpreting 
the symbols of a private universe. For this is what the French call 
**absolute’’ poetry. There are no statements ‘‘about’’ the universe 
to help us; the vision is presented directly in poetic terms. All that 
we can do is to pick out recurring themes like illness, fantastic 
animals, travel in strange lands or characters like Plume who stand 
for “‘the tractable man” battling in a hostile world. When we surrender 
to them, we find that a pattern gradually emerges. His finest work 
like My Properties, A Certain Plume and, particularly, Voyage to 
the Great Garaban are remarkable achievements. He cannot be 
altogether exonerated from the charge of sometimes trying to 
heighten the tension artificially or of complicating his symbols, 
but the war seems to have been an opportunity for him and not 
a temptation as it was for Eluard. It gives his symbols a more 
general validity, and the unfinished March into the Tunnel, written 
in 1943, is an astonishing evocation of an occupied country. 

This volume is far more satisfactory than the companion one. 
It contains a representative selection of the poet’s best work from 
1927 to 1943, and it is based, as the sub-title shows, on the anthology 
published in France in 1944, though it is perhaps a pity that it was 
not brought up to date by the inclusion of something from the 
numerous books which have appeared since the war. Mr. Ellman’s 
translations are admirable, and his introductory essay is a model 
of its kind. MARTIN TURNELL. 


The Diplomat Speaks Out 


The Ruling Few. By Sir David Kelly. (Hollis and Carter. 25s.) 


A DIPLOMAT leads a life so different from that of most of his con- 
temporaries at home that he is tempted, perhaps more than other 
people, to record his memories when he retires. The temptation is 
the greater in that at last, after having spoken in public for some thirty 
years no thoughts save those of his Government, he can now speak 
his own thoughts. Sir David has packed into his present book of 
memoirs the impressions of more than thirty years of service at home 
and abroad, together with an account of his years at Oxford before 
the First World War and his years as a soldier during that war. 

The title of his book is explained in the prologue, but is not further 
developed in the book. One of his strongest impressions, he tells us, 
is that the influence of the personal factor must be rated very high, 
whether it be deliberate action by a great individual or casual unreason- 
ing action by an ordinary man in positions of extraordinary power. 
From his own experience he has no doubt that casual and accidental 
factors have played a far greater part in history than appears from 
the text-books. 

Sir David entered the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service, as 
it was then called, immediately after the First World War. His term 
of service covered the period between the wars, the Second World War 
and the years after it until he retired some months ago. It was a 
time of drastic and revolutionary changes at home and abroad, 
during which diplomacy was transformed as regards the work it 
was Called upon to do, the society with which it had to mix and the 
conditions of life in the many capitals of the world. The author 
draws a dividing tine between the social world as he knew it abroad 
up to the financial crisis of 1929 and the conditions prevailing from 
that date up to 1939. During the earlier period the old-fashioned 
style of diplomat with his insistence on correct procedure in official 
and social relations was still in the ascendancy, office hours were short 
and the number of papers to be dealt with in an ordinary day’s work 
was not excessive. When the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service 
were combined into one service after the First World War, new 
entrants were expected to serve both at home and abroad. In practice 
some people served longer:'in Whitehall ; others like Sir David were 
mainly abroad. It was also supposed to be a rule, though not 
strictly observed, that everybody in the course of his career should 
serve at one distant post. Sir David’s career obeyed all these rules. 
He thus gained a wide experience of men and affairs in many parts 
of the world, and learned to form sound judgements and act as a 
wise interpreter between his own and other countries. 

In a short review one cannot follow Sir David through the many 
capitals with which he deals. What interested me most were the two 
chapters on Argentina and those on Turkey and Russia. The 
Argentine scene is well described, but his strictures on the sale of the 
British railways there are rather severe. In the conditions prevailing 
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‘Comparatively few of Sir Alan Herbert’s ad- 
mirers will have been expecting from him a 
book on Napoleon... No one before has given 
us such an interesting and lively picture of the 
Elba interlude; certainly no one has made such 
a convincing story of it’ 

— Danie. GeorGE (The Bookman) 15s. 


THE MAN WHISTLER 


HESKETH PEARSON 


‘Such a personality has proved a sitting bird for 
so practised a hand as Mr. Pearson... His 
shrewd sense of character has enabled him to 
understand the Master’s real nature’ Observer 
Book Society Recommendation. Illustrated 18s, 


THE LIFE AND DEATH 
OF A NEWSPAPER 


J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT 


Biographies of famous editors of The Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

‘If you are interested in newspapers and the 
men who make or ruin them you will find The 
Life and Death as rich and highly seasoned as a 
superb goulash’ John o’ London, Illustrated 30s. 


PRINTER TO 
THE HOUSE 


The Story of Hansard 


J. C. TREWIN and E. M. KING 
With a Foreword by The Speaker 


‘The story of Hansard from the days of Luke 
who came to London from Norwich with a 
single guinea in his pocket, to the present day. 
The subject-matter is-—it could not be other- 
wise—enthralling’ Daily Telegraph. Mlustrated 


| 22s. 6d. 
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Collected Poems, 1934-52 Dylan Thomas 
“Seeing the scope and intensity of the total work it need no 
longer be eccentric to claim that Thomas is the greatest living 
poet in the English language.’"—PHILIP TOYNBEE, Observer. 

12s. 6d. net 


Mrs. Robert Henrey 


“Poignant, authen VULLIAMY, Spectator. “Mrs. 
Henrey dealing splen: didly with a great theme that might have 
been used by Balzac or Maupassant.”—CHRISTOPHER SYKES, 
Observer. 16s. net 


Between the Lights Ada Williams 


the flowers, and country friend- 
A rich gathering of old 

With period drawings. 
15s. net 


Perry Burgess 


soho 


—C, E. 


An Exile in § 


“As natural as the spring water, 
hips in which its writer delights 
country ways.”’—John O° Lond 





Born of Those Years 


Autobiograp! Ps dent of the American Leprosy Foun- 
dation, author of the well-known book about leprosy, Who Walk 
l With 16 pag f photographs, 18s. net 
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Manuela Victor W. von Hagen 
* Manuela Saenz one must admit, a baggage, but a clever 
nd fascinating or S makes an intriguing heroine for an 
xciting tale from tal chap 1 Son ‘he 1erica’s story Pe 
Liverpool Daily P. 15s. net 


Elizabeth Coatsworth 


ure in movement as Walter de la 


The Enchante do 


a antasy almost as lig 


Mare’s.... : til the s( lic sarth that imprisons our imagina- 
tion. . Joan Kiddel oe oe truly ‘illustrates,’ even to 
enchantment.”—Birmingham Post 

"2 cok yur illustrations. 12s. 6d. net 


Carl Nielsen Symphonist Robert Simpson 


First study of the great Danish composer, 1865-1931, whose 
music is increasingly broadcast here and is now available on 
gramophone recordings. Illustrated with photographs and 
music examples. Prospectus pos 21s. net 


t free. 





FOR THE YOUNG READERS’ CHRISTMAS 


Barbie Kitty Barne 


“ Musically serious; as a tale, splendid” (New Statesman), it tells 
of the absorbing and amusing adventures of a young fiddle 
player, and is set in Vienna, England, and finally Paris. Illus- 
trated by MARCIA LANE FOSTER. 9s. 6d. net 


The Borrowers Mary Norton 
Children’s Hour, B.B.C. weekly serialization of this wonderland 
story is now running. The outstanding children’s book of the 
year in the theme, the telling, and the illustrations by DIANA 
STANLEY. 9s. 6d. net 


The Boy at the 
Swinging Lantern Patricia Lynch 


Packed — realistic incident and glowing with Irish warmth; the 
story of a boy’s search for a lost inheritance. Illustrated by 
JOAN KIDDELL-MONROE. . 6d. net 


Bill Brown, C.1.D. Alan Brock 


In this behind-the-scenes thriller about a young trainee in the 
Metropolitan Police the author blends fact with fiction. Ilius- 
trated by R. P. KENNEDY. 9s. 6d. net 


The Great Adventure Donalda Dickie 


A vivid history of Canada, a story of adventures, great exploits, 
escapes and escapades. 250 illustrations by LLOYD SCOTT. 
16s. net 
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at the time nothing short of an outright sale was possible, and a good 
Price was obtained. Subsequent events have proved how right the 
railway companies were to get out when they did. 

Turkey today is a country where security and ordered progress 
prevail and where by a smooth transition dictatorship has passed 
into democracy. Sir David’s accounts of his extensive travels record 
much of interest about the country’s recent development. But the 
final chapter on Russia will attract most readers. In a country where 
so few people can travel over so restricted an area, Sir David and 
Lady Kelly achieved a diplomatic record which their successors will 
find it hard to surpass, but so long as any real contact with Russians 
is drastically and inhumanly forbidden, the main part of an Ambassa- 
dor’s usefulness is eliminated. To a man like Sir David this must 
have been peculiarly irksome. 

To end this review on a personal note. From this book I learn 
for the first time that it was Sir David’s father who encouraged my 
own father to follow his example and settle in Australia. 

R. A. LEEPER. 


Gusto Wins 


The Finish. By Sir Alfred Munnings. (Museum Press. 30s.) 


** AFTER dinner I watered some of the plants in the garden and enjoyed 
the freshness of the air, the verdure and the flowers, and the lightly 
clouded sky that was soon naked and bare, one placid depth for the 
moon’s brightness to sail through. It was enjoyment.’’ These lines 
were written in 1835; I noted them long ago while reading the 
diaries of a man of undoubted genius, who was by turns passionate, 
generous, tactless, brave, quarrelsome and tender—the actor W. C. 
Macready. I was reminded of them while reading this third and 
final volume of Sir Alfred Munnings’ autobiography. ‘* 8.30. I’ve 
been sitting out on the lawn watching the dark trees against the sky 
and the pale roses dotted here and there,’” Munnings wrote a few 
days after the outbreak of war in 1939: ** Distant trains, a quiet, 
cloudy sky, and nota breath of wind. A sickle moon. Twilight— 
soon listen to the news.’’ The comparison between Munnings and 
Macready need not be pressed, but it may suggest that there has 
survived into our own relatively colourless times one specimen at 
least of the type of volatile genius, erratic, large-hearted, emotional, 
that has so often enriched our national life—the artist who in a 
vortex of controversy has found a still centre in the contemplation 
of nature, and who has extracted a grudging admiration even from 
those he has most exasperated. 

If my reading of his character is correct, then this remarkable 
autobiographical trilogy of Munnings’—for it is, by any standards, 
a considerable feat for a painter to have produced such a lively and 
characteristic work—is likely to be valued more highly in years to 
come than it is today. In our own time we have been too deeply and 
personally involved in the battle for and against ‘* Modern Art ”’ to 
be able to detach the Quixotic figure of the late P. R. A., handicapped 
as he is by some monumental indiscretions, from his prolonged and 
scarcely dignified wrestling match with Sir John Rothenstein and 
Mr. Herbert Read. But if the tide turns decisively against ‘* Modern 
Art ’’ (as I think it may) Sir Alfred Munnings will appear as 
something of a heroic figure to posterity. This may be rather more 
than he deserves, for he seems sometimes to have said true things 
in the wrong way (and for the wrong reasons ?). Although he has 
loved nature, has painted pleasant landscapes, and has written 
innumerable jingles—of which he prints a generous selection in this 
book—Sir Alfred Munnings would appear to have no very deep 
poetic understanding. He shows this clearly enough in that 
singularly unimaginative picture, exhibited in this year’s Academy, 
of a woman in a four-poster bed seeing a ghost. It is a subject to 
which the late James Pryde would have brought his own indefinable 
touch of magic and mystery. Sir Alfred has made nothing of it at 
all; he has left it as an incredible anecdote. And this failure of 
sensitivity partly explains why many people—even those who would 
accept the thesis of Sir Lionel Lindsay’s Addled Art—cannot 
unreservedly aecept Sir Alfred Munnings as a serious critic of modern 
painting. 

But Sir Alfred has nevertheless given us, in his own life, and now 
in his autobiography, something that is refreshing and stimulating— 
the impression of a man of unusual ability who has reached the 
heights of his profession without losing his sense of curiosity or his 
zest for adventure, who can still dash off a vigorous sketch out of 
sheer high spirits, who has painted many more good pictures than 
bad ones, and who has enjoyed eating, drinking and riding (he has 
also, unfortunately, suffered excruciating attacks of gout)—all on 
a lavish scale. The Finish is not the best of Sir Alfred’s autobio- 
graphical volumes ; it lacks the freshness and the discipline which 
made An Artist's Life successful, and there is some similarity of 
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OUR WORLD 
FROM THE AIR 


AN INTERNATIONAL SURVEY OF 
MAN AND HIS ENVIRONMENT 


E. A. Gutkind 





‘This book, with its great mass of aerial photo- 
graphs, is nothing less than a magic helicop- 

. Dr. Gutkind is . . . an inspired human 
LEWIS MUMFORD 


400 plate S. 63s. 


FLAMES IN THE SKY 
Pierre Clostermann 
D.S.O., D.E.C. 

Author of THE BIG SHOW 


geographer.’ 


Accounts of allied and enemy pilots and 
planes in crucial air battles. 
‘No airman could fail to be moved by the 
graphically described examples of desperate 
courage.” 
MARSHAL OF THE R.A.F. LORD DOUGLAS 
3rd impression. Illus. 200 pp. 128. 6d. 


RHODES 
Sarah Gertrude Millin 


An enlarged edition of ‘this superb bio- 
graphy’ (The Times) of a great man, the 
centenary of whose birth falls next year. 
‘Vivid, vivacious, enormously interesting.’ 
GENERAL SMUTS 


RED STRANGERS 
Elspeth Huxley 


A distinguished novel about the Kikuyu in 
Kenya, which provides a background to the 
Mau Mau. 

6th impression. 


406 pp. ros. 6d. 


THE PICK OF ‘PUNCH’ 


A favourite Christmas present, with some- 
thing for every taste — the best cartoons, 
drawings, stories and verse of the year. 


208 pp. 12s. 6d. 
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CECIL ROBERTS 


One Year of Life 
A record of a year in the life of this famous novelist, set down 
with a quick eye, a poet's sensibility and a scholar’s 
equipment. “What fun to be you.” 

SIR MAX BEERBOHM (in a letter to the author) 


Illustrated (20/- net) 


SELLING VERY FAST 


Coco 

DILYS POWELL 

“An exquisite litthe work of art, 

Virginia Woolf wrote about *Flush’ 

NANCY SPAIN, Daily Express 
(8/6 net) 


the best dog book since 


2nd Big Edition 


ERIC SHIPTON 


Everest Reconnaissance 
The full story of the Reconnaissance Party which Eric Shipton, 
Britain's No. 1 mountaineer, led last year. Demy Quarto, 
bound in full cloth with 92 unique illustrations. 
Publishing early December 


SHIPS AND THE SEA 
English Channel 


Portrayed in words by PETER TEMPLE 
and in pictures by KEITH BAYNES, who illustrated that 
delightful giftbook “Vineyards of France”. 
12 full colour illustrations and 62 drawings 


THE AMAZON 
Two Against the Amazon 


JOHN BROWN , 
The story of the sensational discovery of the Amazon's true 
source by two British explorers— John Brown and Sebastian 
Snow. lilustrated (16/- net) 


OXFORD 
To Teach the Senators Wisdom 


J.C. MASTERMAN 
“This great permanent Oxford book.” 

JOHN CONNELL, Evening News 
Recommended by THE BOOK SOCIETY. (15/- net) 


TSCHIFFELY’S RIDE 
by A. F. Tschiffely 


A magnificent new edition —over 40 illustrations and maps. 
“A ride which beats all the great rides of fact and fiction clean 
out of the field.” The Times (20/- net) 
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material. It is for the most part a higgledy-piggledy accumulation of 
snatches from old diaries and of random recollections of open-air 
excursions. Yet there are passages of great interest, such as those 
concerning Mr. Churchill ; and Sir Alfred has been frank about his 
memorable Academy banquet of 1949 and has printed letters that he 
received both applauding and criticising his speech. If the writing 
is often slapdash, it is never dull and sometimes has a genuine 
literary quality. The illustrations, expecially of Sir Alfred’s pencil 
drawings, are once again interesting and attractive. 

Perhaps few people would now say that they want any more of 
Sir Alfred Munnings’ reminiscences ; he has had a long outing and 
has returned at last to the stables somewhat blown. But the breezy, 
ramshackle three-decker autobiography is an acquisition and will 
long give pleasure ; it must go on the same shelf with Surtees and 
Squire Waterton. The whole thing is delightfully ** out of period.’’ 
Perhaps that is what one likes most about it. DEREK HUDSON, 


Two Gentlewomen 
Flowering Exile. By Dymia Hsiung. (Peter Davies. 
The Challenge. By Phyllis Bottome. (Faber. 21s.) 
Tue old-fashioned word, gentlewoman, has to be revived to describe 
these two autobiographers. They both were born into a comfortable 
and cultured class, before the final breaking down of such barriers, 
Both were at first unaccustomed to combining domestic chores with 
the maintenance of former intellectual occupations. The stories 
they tell are a record of their adaptation to the new conditions in 
which all serve alike (if they have any conscience at all) in the daily 
round and common task, without undue grumbling or relinquishing 
of professional and other work. 

Mrs. Hsiung tells her story in the form of an objectively conceived 
tale about the family of a Chinese Professor Lo Ken, who has 
previously lived in England, goes out to China and brings back his 
wife and three children (the eldest of whom is a charming girl). They 
bring with them a young relative, a scholar-poet completely helpless 
in practical matters, such as lifting a hand to help himself to marma- 
lade. They settle first in London, and are appalled by the primitive 
nature of English domestic habits and the ungraciousness and scarcity 
of household helpers. 

However, they learn to fend for themselves, though the task is a 
hard one for Mrs. Lo, whose hands and mind have to begin as it 
were from zero in these matters. The children, well-mannered little 
folk with a great deal of drollery between them and their adoring 
but strict parents, go to private schools, then preparatory schools 
and so on to Oxford University, the parents finally settling in a large 
house in Oxford. The atmosphere of the home remains in essence 
wholly Chinese ; dignified, courteous, extremely tentative in conversa 
tion and personal approaches. A nod or a wink in that home 
carry with them several thousand years of significance. The vast 
burden of the past is still potent, and still an impressive discipline. 
But, with this, the English way of life, with its individual freedom, its 
tolerance, its detached curiosity, appears to find a harmonious 
association, so that the Lo Ken family offers a picture of the best of 
both worlds, in which gentleness, simplicity and a delicious and quite 
un-English gaiety of conduct preside. The only touch of tragedy is 
when the helpless poet Uncle Sung, unable to distinguish between 
salt and sugar, and finding nobody in Europe willing to do it for him, 
decides to die of. tuberculosis. So sensitive a plant could not bear 
transportation. 

The personality of the lady which emerges from the distant back- 
ground to this story will charm many readers. Here is an example 
of an age-old discipline meeting with a willing nature. Madame Lo 
is mistress of her family, in the usual Chinese manner ; but how 
delicately she uses her authority, with what reticence, tact, quiet 
and gentle understanding. Her certificate of this authority is an 
outward character at once simple, innocent and naive. Her manner of 
expressing herself in relating the minor adventures of life in England 
is an index of that character, and of the formative influences that 
attach it to a great civilisation. For example, in solacing a Chinese 
friend who had fallen foul of an English landlady, ** Mrs. Lo’s words 
were so sympathetic and comforting that it was as if she had received 
a cup of pure water from the Queen of Heaven while she was travelling 
in the desert.”” Mrs. Hsiung’s life-story does indeed tell of a flowering 
exile. It scatters its fragrant petals on the Precious Stream to which 
her husband led English-speaking readers some twenty years ago, 
and where so many.of them have liked to linger ever since. 

The world of Phyllis Bottome, whose story she continues in 
The Challenge, a sequel to Search for a Soul, is much heavier and more 
introspective. The shadow here is also cast by tuberculosis, for the 
author was incapacitated by this disease for ten important years, 
from the age of seventeen to twenty-seven, just at the time, following 
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THE PAINTINGS OF FRA ANGELICO 
by John Pope-Hennessy 
An authoritative monograph on the great 15th century artist 
90 pages Introduction and Catalogue, 65 text illustrations, 133 
plates, 7 in full colour. 12 9 in. Price 3} guineas. 
THE PAINTINGS OF REMBRANDT 
by Tancred Borenius 
A new revised edition of Rembrandt's Paintings, with an Intro- 
duction, 27 text illustrations 72 full page plates and 17 in full 
colour. 14} 103 in. Price 42s. 
REMBRANDT ETCHINGS 
by L. Miinz 
Complete edition of Rembrandt’s Etchings in Two Volumes; 
comprising 642 illustrations and 302 pages text. 12 9 in- 
Price £8 10s. 
THE PAINTINGS OF RENOIR 
by William Gaunt 
The first Phaidon book on Renoir, presenting his masterpieces 
in monochrome and colour. Introduction, 104 full page plates 
17 in full colour. 14} 103 in. Price 42s. 
CARRACCI DRAWINGS AT WINDSOR CASTLE 
by R. Wittkower 
A new volume in the series of publications on the collection of 
Drawings in the Royal Library at Windsor Castle. 80 pages 
Introduction and Catalogue, with 60 text illustrations and 85 large 
plates, 12 x 9 in. Price 3 guineas 
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CLASSIC ART 

by H. Walfflin 
** A key to the understanding of Renaissance Art.”’ 
trations, 8 in full colour, 310 pages: 107 in. 


200 illus- 
Price 30s- 
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. contains something better than he has ever given 


us before : the character of Apthorpe, a comic invention 
full of poetry. Apthorpe is wonderful.’ EDWIN MUIR 
nee ). 


** Shrewdly observed, highly-polished, and written with 
all its author’s usual skill and humour . . . it is also pro- 
foundly moving and richly comic. GERARD HOPKINS 
(Time and Tide). 


Ways and Means 


HENRY CECIL 


2s. Gd. 


A new book by this beiitiont writer of near-legal comedy, 
whose last book, No Bail for the Judge, was described by 
the Daily Telegraph as ** a tribute to the intelligence ’’ and 
by the New Statesman as having **a really staggering 
ingenuity.’” Both comments apply equally well to the 
new novel. 
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Alexander and John Robert 
Cozens A. P. OpPE 
A long-awaited study of two of the most 
influential of English water-colour painters. 
With 49 monochrome plates and 20 other 
illustrations in the text. (Dec. 4.) 30s. net 


World Costumes 
ANGELA BRADSHAW 


The national costumes of eighty different 
countries illustrated and described. With 16 
colour plates and 140 full-page drawings. 

40s. net 


The Ballet Annual 1953 
Edited by ARNoLD L. HASKELL 


The seventh issue. of The Ballet Annual, an 
authoritative and superbly illustrated record of 
the year’s events. With a colour frontispiece and 


134 photographs. 25s. net 


The Mandarin Duck 
CHRISTOPHER SAVAGE 


A handsome monograph on this picturesque 
bird’s connections with Chinese art and literature 
and ‘its history and habitats in England. Intro- 
duction and colour frontispiece by Peter Scott, 

drawings by the author, and photographs. 
25s. net 

Keeper of the Stream 

FRANK SAWYER 
The experiences and observations of a _ river- 
keeper’s lifetime in Wiltshire, filled with wisdom 


and good writing about the wild life in, on and 
beside the trout stream. (Nov. 27.) 18s. ney 


Conifers in Britain 
B. ALwyn JAy 
An illustrated guide to the identification of eightv 


coniferous trees growing in this country. With 
136 photographs.s (Nov. 27.) 35s. net 


The Churchman’s Heritage 
E. G. KNApp-FISHER 


A challenging discussion, by the principal of 
Cuddesdon Theological College, of the principles 
which underlie the positive and distinctive 
features of the life of the Church of England. 
Os. nel 


A Concordance of Subjects 
Compiled by C. R. Joy 


An entirely new type of Biblical concordance, 
with 25,000 texts arranged under some 2,200 
subjects, enabling appropriate texts or quotations 
to be found with the maximum ease and speed. 

25S. nel 
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Daily Mail Book of the Month 
Book Society Recommendation 


ROBERT BROWNING 
BETTY MILLER 


“One of the most distinguished books that 
have appeared since the war.’’—TJhe Times. 

‘‘ A memorable picture of this extraordinary family 
group. She writes clearly, readably, forcibly. Her 
analysis of an absorbing literary drama is enlivened 
by a novelist’s sympathy.’’-—Peter Quennell in the 
Daily Mail. Illustrated. 21s. net 


L. F. LOVEDAY PRIOR 

Author of The Horse of the Sun, etc. 
Ihe author joined the staff of Aitchison College, 
Lahore, when separated India and Pakistan were 
coming to birth. She was born in India and her 
highly. personal account is therefore, not only a 
record of events, frankly as she portrays these, but 
also an understanding assessment of background 
and aspiration. Illustrated. 18s. net 


MY DEAR MARQUIS 
AGNES DE STOECKL 


rhis lively volume contains all the gay intimate 
things left out of the author’s successful Not All 
Vanity. It is a sparkling picture of the inter- 
national world of a bygone day. 
Illustrated. 


WITHOUT THE CITY 


WALL* 
HECTOR BOLITHO & DEREK PEEL 


An adventure in London street names in the 17 
Boroughs north of the river. It is a new and 
fascinating approach to topographical discovery 
with maps and illustrations. 21s. net 


MR ODDITY 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 
CHARLES NORMAN 
“Shrewd, generous, and very entertaining. A 
lively and convincing introduction to a great man.”’ 
John O’London’s Weekly. With a Frontispiece. 

16s. net 


HYMNS AND HUMAN 


LIFE 
REV. ERIK ROUTLEY, D.PHIL. 


“The reader cannot be too strongly recommen- 
ded to Dr. Routley’s brilliant and exhilarating 
work—the best and most exhilarating book about 
hymnology that has yet been published.”"—Church 
Times. 16s. net 
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her beloved sister’s death from the same sickness, when she should 
have been going out to taste life to the full. 

The story is one that dates heavily, especially on the economic and 
religious aspects. She tells of staying in Tunbridge Wells with her 
grandparents, whose household was overshadowed by poverty, their 
income having been reduced, through rash speculation, from fifteen 
thousand to three thousand a year. The author’s illness turned her 
mind more to the problem of self-development than to romantic 
love. She frankly says that the years after adolescence are dominated 
not by love but by the struggle for self-discovery and the assertion 
of personal aims. That belief colours the book, and the reader is not 
surprised when the story comes to a goal with the acceptance of the 
teachings of Adler, the advocate of Personal Psychology. 

RICHARD CHURCH. 


Life and Death at Sea 


The Boat. By Walter Gibson. (W. H. Allen. 5s.) 

Whistling for a Wind. By Charles Landery. (Phoenix House. 
12s. 6d.) 

White Jacket. By Herman Melville, with Introduction by William 
Plomer. (John Lehmann. 12s. 6d.) 


Eacu of these books is a fragment of autobiography, recounting a 
voyage at sea, although Melville’s White Jacket is slenderly disguised 
as a novel; but apart from this similarity they share nothing in com- 
mon. In style and literary accomplishment they are as widely 
contrasted as Mr. Gibson’s month adrift in an open boat was to 
the Bessie’s dawdling passage of the Mediterranean or to life in an 
American man-of-war a hundred years ago. 

Mr. Gibson’s experience was particularly horrible. Soon after 
the fall of Singapore a small Dutch steamer, crammed with men and 
women of every race who had escaped from the advancing Japanese, 
cleared Padang for Ceylon. Those on board numbered about 500 
in all, the majority being soldiers, with Sergeant Gibson of the 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders among them. When the vessel 
was torpedoed, he was also among the hundred and thirty who got 
safely away; and twenty-six days later he was the only white man to 
crawl ashore, having drifted more than a thousand miles back to 
Sumatra and into Japanese captivity. With him were a Chinese 
girl and two crazed and murderous Japanese seamen. The voyage 
had been made in the only lifeboat to be successfully launched. 
Although her normal capacity was twenty-eight, some eighty 
survivors had clambered into her, while fifty others clung to her 
sides. Death came in various and terrible ways until only the 
four were left. There were madness, suicide, murder and even 
cannibalism, as well as memorable examples of self-sacrifice and 
courage. 

The author has some pertinent comments to make on the question 
of survival in such circumstances, and believes his own to have been 
due to physical toughness, a dark skin and colouring, long service 
in hot climates, a strict self-made routine in such matters as gargling, 
washing and cléaning of teeth, a passive stoicism which quietly 
accepted the situation without exhausting energy in futile endeavours 
to amend it, and, above all, a determination not to die. In the 
many ways he saw death overtake his companions, he reports that 
it was the mind, rarely the body, which first cracked and gave way. 

The gruesome story of The Boat was originally told in a newspaper 
article, and the present short book of fewer than a hundred pages, 
in which each short sentence is honoured with a separate paragraph, 
shows all the signs of its parentage; but Mr. Gibson professes only 
to military skills and cannot be blamed for lack of practice with a 
pen. His terrible experience was one that needed to be placed on 
record, and he has at least provided the essential facts. Had there 
been among the survivors a Herman Melville with greater descriptive 
powers, or an ability to delve more deeply into the ways in which 
a hundred and thirty fellow beings suffered, broke up and died around 
him one by one, his account would certainly have been too horrible 
for ordinary eyes. 

Mr. Landery wields a more professional pen, and tells a story cast 
in a more conventional mould. He was persuaded by another young 
war-time sailor to join in purchasing the Bessie, a West Country 
coasting ketch of some fifty tons and almost as many years, with 
which they proposed to trade among the Aegean islands. They had 
first to convert her for this purpose, and, after meeting the usual 
delays and setbacks inseparable in all yachting stories from boatyard 
and shore authorities, the Bessie at length set sail on a protracted 
voyage to Rhodes, which was to be her base. Almost everything 
went wrong and almost nothing right. Unending repairs to the 
auxiliary engine kept the vessel interminable weeks in harbour, and 
unco-operative winds and calms fantastically spun out the days at 
sea. The mildly amusing, mildly interesting account of it all suffers 
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What shall | give? 


THRILLERS! 


By ELLIOTT O’DONNELL, Britain’s leading authority on 
ghost-lore and the macabre— 


The Dead Riders 
‘** Don’t read this one before going to bed.’’—Empire News. 


10s. 6d. 


Ghosts with a Purpose 


** Will keep you*’awake at night.*’—Glasgow Evening Citizen. 
15s. 


HMaunted Britain (4th impression) 
‘* A book for strong nerves only.”’—Liverpool Post. 15s, 


Dracula by BRAM STOKER 
Over 1,000,000 copies sold ! 
** The weirdest of weird tales.*°—Punch. 
Now available at 6s. 


Prince of Darleness: An Anthology of Witchcraft 
Edited by GERALD VERNER 


** Brilliant.”’"—Manchester Evening News. 7s. 6d. 


Ghosts. Ghouls and Gallows 
by G. F. MARSON 


** Hair-raising.""—Empire News. 9s. 6d. 


Ghost Parade by STUART MARTIN 
** | would rather read about them in the day time, thank you.”’ 
—James Agate, Daily Express. 8s. 6d. 


RIDER London, W.!. 


11, Stratford Place 














The new international 
quarterly magazine 


PERSPECTIVES 


is now available 

The contents of Number 1 include: 
I Decline to Accept the End of Man William Faulkner 
Ben Shahn: Painter of America Selden Rodman 


On a Painting by Van Gogh Meyer Schapiro 


The Immigrant in American Politics Oscar Handlin 
The Destruction of Tenochtitlan [William Carlos Williams 
Goethe and World Literature Thornton Wilder 
The Music of Aaron Copland Arthur Berger 


Rice 


: Henry Steiner 
Comedy Entombed William Carlos Williams 
America’s Romance with Practicality Jacques Barzun 
Poctry 


Book Reviews 


Illustrated 9” x 6” 2s. 6d. 


British Publishers 
HAMISH HAMILTON LTD. 
90 Great Russell Street, London, W.C,1 
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Allan A. Michie 
THE CROWNAND 
THE PEOPLE 


Comprehensive, candid, sympathetic, this account of the 
monarchy and the Royal Family is the most fascinating 
book to appear on the subject for many years. A. J. 
CUMMINGS writes : ** It is a first class piece of research, 
and it is delightfully and sympathetically written.’’ 


25 pages of illustrations. Nov. 27 25s. 


Freddy Grisewood 
THE WORLD GOES BY 


‘* Combines a great deal of fascinating backstage infor- 
mation with the sort of B.B.C. stories which will be glee- 
fully quoted in drawing rooms all over Britain.’’—Radio 
Times. 15s 


Shlomo Barer 
THE MAGIC CARPET 


The amazing story of the Jewish Exodus from Yemen. 
‘* As thrilling and moving a spiritual adventure as Kon- 
Tiki was a physical adventure.’’—Louis Golding. 
24 pages illustrations. 18s. 


SECKER & WARBURG 





SS SRE SE Ra a RE RS a 


Four Outstanding War Books— 


Eseape—or Die 
PAUL BRICKHILL 


How they got away—great escapes of the R.A.F. Escaping 
Society. Fully Illustrated. 15s. net 


The Dam Busters 
PAUL BRICKHILL 


“The best wartime story of the R.A.F.”—DouGias Baber. 
Fully Illustrated. 15s. net 


The White Rabbit 
BRUCE MARSHALL 


The story of Wing-Commander Yeo-Thomas, G.C., M.C. 
“ Unforgettable . . . remarkable. . . .”—H. E. Bates, The 
Sunday Times. Fully Illustrated. 16s. net 


The Frogmen 
TOM WALDRON and JAMES GLEESON 


“ One 
.’—Sunday Chronicle. 


The true story of Britain’s underwater fighters. . . . 
of the strangest of all war stories. . . 
Fully Illustrated. 15s. net 


From all Booksellers 
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> CHRISTMAS EVE 4 
> Three of his Christmas broadcast stories, wittily . 
> illustrated by Mare Simont. 7s. 6d. > 


>{ The Railway Book 5 


4 A witty, entertaining, semi-serious anthology of 2 
4 writings on trains and railways. Perfect as a bedside 

4 book, as a companion for a train journey, or as a 4 
> Christmas present. Edited by Stuart Legg. 


> With line decorations, 12s. 6d. 2 
>{ Racing Without Tears , 





5 CAROLINE RAMSDEN > 

+ As a director of Manchester Race Course, and a r 

> lifelong follower of racing, Miss Ramsden has all 4 
the qualifications for the task she has undertaken — > 

* to provide a glossary for those whose vocabulary is »4 

> unequal to their enthusiasm. 7s. 6d. 

‘ With nonsensical illustrations by Marguerite Steen. ; 


i Also in great demand i 
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EDWARD YOUNG 18s 
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PETER FLEMING 10s. 6d. 
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from being cut short when Rhodes is finally reached and when the 
real purpose of the enterprise, to carry cargoes, no doubt aromatic 
and romantic, among those lovely islands of the archipelago, is at 
last about to begin. The cause of this, the author’s unexpected 
recall to Canada on private business, permitted no alternative, but 
the reader, having climbed by a long and at times rather tedious 
route in the expectation of these more exciting and attractive features 
ahead, is inevitably disappointed to find himself in a cul-de-sac. 

The new edition of Melville’s White Jacket adds to the Chiltern 
Library series one of the really great books of the sea. Based upon 
the author’s short experience on the lower deck of an American 
frigate in the 1840s, it is of as much interest to the student of 
literature for its compelling and original style as to the naval historian 
for its wealth of nautical detail. Melville openly buttonholes his 
reader, and leads him on a tour of inspection of every corner, 
character and occurrence aboard ship. Propaganda is certainly 
his motive. He is intent, like Dickens, on bringing flagrant injustice 
and inhumanity to light, and into his story he weaves direct appeals 
to the American Congress and people to terminate the numerous 
abuses of the seaman’s existence. Yet, although it contains these 
elements of a political tract, it remains essentially a product of 
artistic imagination. The picture of the frigate’s homeward passage 
round Cape Horn that emerges from its pages is minutely drawn 
and abounds with living people. There is not in the whole literature 
of the sea a finer description of daily life in a man-of-war. 

G. P. GRiGGs. 


A New Dictionary of English 


Thorndike-Barnhart Handy Pocket Dictionary. Edited by Clarence L. 
Barnhart. (Hodder & Stoughton. Cloth-bound 8s. 6d. and 
paper-covered 4s. 6d.) 

HERE is a practical dictionary, without frills. It omits etymologies, 
and does not use the International Phonetic Alphabet ; one regrets 
yet approves the omission, and only a churl could fail to recognise 
the great merit of the key to pronunciation. There are few quota- 
tions or other explanatory examples. Lest that should sound like 
adverse criticism, I hasten to add that the editor knew exactly what 
he was doing. He has achieved his purpose, that of providing at 
a remarkably low price a dictionary at once comprehensive and 
efficient. The roughly 36,000 entries are more than most people 
need, far more than most people use. The definitions are clear, 
simple, modern and, with extremely few exceptions, precise and 
accurate. Occasionally the simplicity goes a shade too far, as in 
caitiff, ** a mean, bad person.”’ 

Those who know that both the late Dr. Edward Thorndike, ‘* the 
father of the twentieth-century dictionary *’ (American), and Pro- 
fessor Clarence L. Barnhart, of the University of Minnesota, are 
Americans, will inevitably ask, ‘* Is the spelling American? Do 
we look for arbour at arbor, honour at honor?’’ We do not. For 
the British market the spelling has been anglicised; the British 
market has, indeed, been fully considered. Take such an example 
as this : “ homely ...1. Simple,every day. 2. Am. not good-looking ; 
ugly, plain.’’ 

The ** Thorndike-Barnhart ’’—admissible to every home, suitable 
to every school and reference-library—is based upon those frequency 
tests which, so inadequate for literary and etymological purposes, are 
invaluable for general purposes, hence for this particular dictionary. 
This is a dictionary neither for the scholar nor for the philologist— 
a dictionary for the ordinary man or woman and for an enquiring 
child. We find, for instance, common sense but not good sense, 
which has virtually superseded wise and wisdom in ** He is a person 
of good sense ’’ or ** He possesses that rarest of all senses, good 
sense.”’ 

Clarence.L. Barnhart is the editor of the best college dictionary 
ever published, The American College Dictionary ; Edward Masters 
Thorndike, the editor of Thorndike’s Junior Dictionary. Together, 
they prepared the Thorndike-Barnhart Comprehensive Desk Dictionary, 
extremely good in its own special way. All three books are readily 
obtainable in Britain, and all three represent a modern trend in 
lexicography, for they meet the deniands of those who are neither 
scholars nor writers and professional journalists nor students of 
English language and literature, but who need a practical, dependable, 
reasonably comprehensive dictionary : in short, ninety per cent. of 
the British and American peoples. Nor do these works in general, 
this Handy Pocket Dictionary in particular, lack scholarliness ; to 
use it is easy, pleasant, profitable. 

It is hard to see how the ‘* Thorndike-Barnhart *’ can fail to 
achieve and long maintain a very considerable success. It deserves 
that success. ERIC PARTRIDGE, 
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NEW GIFT BOOKS FOR BOYS OR GIRLS 


HONEYCOMB VALLEY 
By PAT ARROWSMITH 
Illustrated by W. M. SPENCE. 7s. 6d. net 


A rattling adventure story of camping and exploring in 
England. It starts with rivalry between boys and girls and 
concludes with a sensational adventure and escape shared by 
both. Age 8—1 2 


CLUES TO CONNEMARA 
By MABEL ESTHER ALLAN 
Illustrated by ‘* PHILIP.”* 7s. 6d. net 


Mabel Esther Allan knows her Connemara and this story ol 
fun and treasure-hunting has the authentic Irish background 


{2 8 — | 2 

By HEATHER PRIME 
Illustrated by GILBERT DUNLOP. 6s. 6d. net 
The lively youngsters of * Nine on the Trail * have a long 


down-river trip, with plenty of fun and excitement. 
Age 8—12. 


9 , 
*‘CORMORANT’ AHOY! 
By GEORGE E. HALEY 

Illustrated by GILBERT DUNLOP. 7s. 6d. net 
This is a vivid story of a family cruise on the East Coast 
of England. The boat described is a real craft and in the 
course of their 250-mile voyage the youngsters, with 
their father and mother as Skipper and First Mate, learn 
a great deal about seafaring and have plenty of adventures. 








ANDRE DEUTSCH 


A guide to present-giving 





For those who love the smell of hayfields and apple- 
lofts and oil paint and turpentine, and who appreciate 
character : MY LIFE’S HISTORY, by 


GRANDMA MOSES 


With reproductions in full colow 21 





For sophisticated people—they can leave it near the 
drinks tray and guests will forgive them when they 
go to dish up dinner : THE DOUBLE BEDSIDE BOOK 
of exquisitely funny cartoons by 


ANDRE FRANCOIS 


NICOLAS BENTLEY wrote the introduction. 10.6 





For readers in bed-—and if their partners don’t, they'd 
better move into the dressing room: fact, fantasy, 
wit and enormous erudition about 


BEDS 
by REGINALD REYNOLDS. ‘/t makes mighty good 
reading” (John o° London’s Weekly). 15 





























BLACKIE 











The Athlone Press 
of the University of London 


— <> 
LIBERATION IN SOUTH AMERICA 
1806-1827 
R. A. Humphreys 
The story of James Paroissien, an English adventurer who was by turns 
surgeon-general to San Martin in the campaigns that liberated Chile 


and Peru, the first Peruvian envoy to Great Britain, and, at the time of 


his death, general manager of a bankrupt SouthAmerican miningcompany. 
With 17 collotype plates and 4 maps. 25s net 
EDWARD BENLOWES 
Harold Jenkins 
The life of Benlowes, the seventeenth-century poet, patron of letters and 
country gentleman, reflected many aspects of the rich and troubled 
history of his age. Dr. Jenkins’ lively and fully documented biography 
is also the first to appear in modern times. 35s net 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
AND AMERICAN HISTORIANS 
H. Hale Bellot 
* An invaluable guide for everyone seriously embarking on the subject 
at every level save the most elementary."—Manchester Guardian. * For 
all the problems of frontier settlement and its related questions Professor 
Bellot has provided a most admirable conspectus and a most valuable 
critical assessment of materials.’—7he Times Literary Supplement. 25s net 


SALVADOR DE SA AND 
THE STRUGGLE FOR BRAZIL 
AND ANGOLA, 1602-1686 
C. R. Boxer 
A study of one of the greatest of Portuguese colonial administrators. 
It treats of the exciting but unfamiliar early history of Brazil, and Portu- 
gal’s long rivalry with Holland for control of trade in slaves and sugar. 
In preparation—about 35s net 
—_— oe —___—_—_—__- 

SENATE HOUSE, LONDON W.C.1 


For Chess players. THE WORLD'S GREAT CHESS 
GAMES * looks like being the last word on the sub- 
ject,” (Edinburgh Evening News.) Compiled by 
REUBEN FINE 
* than whom there is no better living chess writer * 
(Glasgow Evening News), 16 





For connoisseurs of objets d’art, especially Wedg- 
wood: the scholarly text and twenty-five splendid 
collotype plates which go to make up 

THE PORTLAND VASE 


by WOLF MANKOWITZ, expert on Wedgwood. 30 





For Chaplin addicts and students of the screen : 
ROBERT PAYNE'S ‘ full-sized portrait of a genius ” 
(The Earl of Birkenhead, Daily Telegraph). 


THE GREAT CHARLIE 


Lilustrated with stills, 2nd impression. 16 





For those who like a bit of everything, and all of it 
good: the handsome volume which celebrates the 
30th birthday of the world’s most widely read 
magazine 


READER’S DIGEST OMNIBUS 


Foreword by H. E. BATES. //lustrated. 15 








Please write for our list 
12 Thayer Street London WI 
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§ THE PATH BY THE WINDOW 

\ “ How good an essayist he is.”"—Tue Times. 

‘ “ Deserves unqualified praise . . . an exceptionally 


lovely book.""—Cuurcu Times. 
9s. 6d. 
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ESCAPE TO NOWHERE 


Francis S. Jones’ unusual and exciting story which 
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bids fair to becoming the rankers’ escape classic 
12s. 6d. 





of the war. 
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two exce tional war books 
U 
* * * 


ILLYRIAN VENTURE 


Brigadier Edmund * Trotsky * Davies’ true account 
of the British Military Mission to enemy occupied 


Albania, 1943-44. 
Profusely illustrated. 18s. 
cusienneeniemneianelittttiicmenmeiaatt 


The Art of being a Parent 
AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


‘* Lively intelligence, commonsense and sympathy.” 
—TImeE AND TIDE. 
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‘ 


- Admirably wise and warm-hearted.” —EcoNomisT. 


8s. 6d. 
How to Make a Success 
of your Marriage 


DR. EUSTACE CHESSER 
6s. 


NOVELS 


INEZ HOLDEN HOWARD FAST 








Ghe Owner | Spartacus 
This great novel of the 
Roman Slave rebellion of 


* A fine and mature piece of 
work.” —TImE AND TIDE. 


.PLPVP NON DPN PEP! DN PRON DROID NON? PUD PUIP'’D 


71 BC. 


“A vivid, strongly realised 


DALAL, 


} “A_ sharp eyed original | and heartfelt novel.”"— 
writer. —Joun O'Lonpon’s. Guspay Trae. 
4 12s. 6d. 13s. 6d. 
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Two Views of Puccini 


Puccini—A Biography. By George Marek. (Cassell. 21s.) 
Immortal Bohemian. By Dante Del Fiorentino. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 


AN Austro-American journalist writing for Good Housekeeping and 
the curate of Torre del Lago might be expected to write comple- 
mentary studies of Puccini's character; and in fact much that puzzles 
Mr. Marek in Puccini is taken for granted by Father Del Fiorentino 
(and would be taken for granted by any Italian priest); and much that 
Mr. Marek chronicles is unknown to Father Del Fiorentino. Puccini 
remains a hero to his compatriot, who never forgets the composer 
when he discusses the man, and in any case takes the southerner’s 
realistic view of human nature, not expecting a very great deal even 
of heroes or world-famous composers. Mr. Marek complains of 
Italian writers turning Puccini into “Italian nougat,’’ and presumably 
his teeth would stick in the first few pages of the curate’s memoir; 
but the curate for his part would find much to set his teeth on edge 
(these odontological metaphors must be forgiven; Mr. Marek 
introduces himself by telling us that his father was a Viennese dentist) 
in the portrait of an Italian by a foreigner who first visited Italy in 
1946, presumably in middle life, and shows a not very profound 
understanding of the country or the people. 

Both books are frankly journalistic, and neither has anything of any 
interest to say about Puccini’s music. (‘*Bohéme is a highly indivi- 
dual work’ according to Mr. Marek, and **melodically Tosca is as 
rich as ripe figs."*) The two portraits of Puccini are in no way 
contradictory, but whereas the American ‘‘admits’’ that he likes 
the man as well as the composer, the Italian writes with the warmth 
and instinctive understanding of an old acquaintance, who feels no 
such apologies necessary. All characters are odd to those who know 
them well, and Puccini’s particular combination of contradictory 
traits had hundreds of parallels all over the world and thousands in 
Italy; his musical faculty was the only really unusual thing about him. 
The fundamentally melancholy, insecure man who loves speed-boats 
and expensive cars ; the sexually vain, erotically inconstant husband, 
who never really loves anyone but his own wife, and is always hankering 
to get back to her even in the middle of a successful affair with another 
woman; the small-town youth who can never quite believe in his 
own success and finds it difficult to part with his money except in 
return for something showy enough to convince both himself and his 
neighbours of his own worth—well, the annals of Italian families 
whose sons have emigrated and ‘‘made good’’ in America are 
packed with such figures. In Puccini’s case diabetes and an up- 
bringing in a fatherless family probably help to explain what is not 
in any case a very complex character, as characters go. 

How far any composer’s art is influenced by his life is always 
debatable; and, since Puccini’s music is incomparably more interesting 
than his life-story, these books are largely valuable for the light they 
throw on this relationship. Mr. Marek comes to the conclusion that 
Puccini's talent *“‘had no use for real-life experience. It was not 
nourished by suffering,’’ whereas the naiver yet more realistic Father 
Dante takes it for granted that the composer made music—at least 
his best music—out of his own human experience. There is no 
doubt that Puccini as a young man experienced, even in detail, much of 
what his music in La Bohéme depicts, and Father Dante has an amusing 
anecdote of the composer’s youth which shows him taking part in 
what was very nearly the exact escapade of Gianni Schicchi. What 
is more certain is that Puccini heroines (and Manon, Mimi, Tosca, 
Butterfly and Liu are incomparably more alive than any of his male 
characters) were all modelled not so much on real women as on a 
type of woman which was always attracting him and always failing 
to hold him. His grand amour was for Elvira who left husband and 
child to join him in the first place, and, for all her bitter jealousy, 
never ceased to hold him; but his vanity and his sense of insecurity 
made it impossible for him to forgo the amourettes which temporarily 
satisfied his sensuality and his self-esteem, though they ended so 
quickly, leaving behind them melancholy and domestic acrimony. 

The heroines of his operas are the fruit of these quickly passing 
affairs, and they resemble their mothers in type, though their musical 
expression is entirely Puccini’s. Sentimentality and sensuality 
tinged with a tragic foreboding of a swiftly approaching inevitable end 
—all Puccini’s love-music has this character. The single exception 
is Liu’s music in Turandot, and there can be little doubt that Liu was 
suggested to the composer by Doria Manfredi, the girl through 
whom bitter tragedy entered for a moment into Puccini’s life. Both 
these books tell her story frankly, and, as far as can be known, fairly; 
but the two writers tell it in very different tones of voice, Mr. Marek 
recounting something quite extraordinary and horrible and Father 
Dante recalling what was no more than an extreme and celebrated 
case of a tragedy of love and jealousy such as occurs fairly frequently 
in the Italian countryside. 
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JOHN OJONDONS 
WEEKLY 
THE WORLD OF BOOKS - PLAYS - MUSIC - ART - FILMS 
OUT NOW 


Outstanding Features inclu 





THE YEAR’S NOVELS 
by Richard Church 


THE YEAR’S PLAYS 
by J. C. Trewin 


BUYING A CHRISTMAS BOOK... 
e ght authors give their views 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S 


| LONDON HOME... 
| vis ted by the Art Critic 


A KENTISH POET’S HOME 
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This week in 


he Listener 


THE FIRST OF 


The Reith Lectures 
1952 


Professor ARNOLD TOYNBEE 
ON 


The World and the West 


“In these lectures the West is presented, not as 





by 


another name for all of the world that is of any 
but as a disturbing intruder who, 


has broken in upon the world 


importance, 
in recent times, 
and has turned its life upside down.” 


of lectures will be published in 


The Listener 


All the 
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Memoirs of her life as a ‘little 

rat’ of the Paris Opera Ballet, by 
_ star of La Ronde. 

- a marvellous world into which 

it is a rare chance for us to peep.’ 

The Observer. —_ 
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* highly recommend it... a very 
vivid and sy y mag 7 study.’ 
Fatih Mas tin D’ ircy, S.J. 

° an insight is piercing.’ 
- Martindale, S.J. 10s. 6d, 
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- tells in a simple and interest - 
ing manner the story of the atom 
for the benefit of the lay red nae." 

Pr f. Soddy, ¢ 
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‘The cockney bookseller whose | 

cheek and charm have now 

flourished in Walworth like a 

sturdy hop plant for 45 years.’ 
\ ; ‘ ‘ 
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‘Fred Bason is a born writer.’ 
L. A. G. St 9s. 6d, 
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THE ANNUAL 


PENGUIN 


BOOK EXHIBITION 


Tuesday, 18 November, to 
Saturday, 6 December 
t 7 Albemarle Street, W1 


(off Pice adilly) 


aN HL 


Open daily except Sunday trom 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Admission free 
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CHRISTMAS, the BOOKMAN & the PHOENIX 


An old and true tale, with a happy ending, of one who, being 
a man of judgment, went to the Phoenix list for books to give his 
friends. The best of its Xmas 1952 offering is given below. His marked 
list he took very early to an honest bookseller and gave instructions 
as to which he was to dispatch direct, and which the bookman would 
read first. He and his circle were enchanted with the wisdom of 
his choices, and Bookman, friends, Phoenix (and the honest 
bookseller) lived happily ever after. 
PEOPLE 
ROY LEWIS & ANGUS MAUDE, ™.p. 
Professional People 
By the authors of * The English Middle Classes.’ 
CLARENCE ELLIS’S 
Hubert de Burgh 
A Study in Constancy 
8 pp. plates. Frontispiece 


288 pp. 18s. net 


ne 
2S. net 


224 pp. text. 


PLACES 
HAROLD P. CLUNN’S 
The Face of London 
656 pp. text. 209 plates. 30s. net 
A. K. WICKHAM’S 


Churches of Somerset 


Fronti spiece Limited Ed 30s. net 


88 pp. text. 88 pp plates 


DANCERS 
ROGER WOOD'S 
The THEATRE Ballet of Sadler’s Wells 
Text by John Hall, 7 net 
GORDON ANTHONY'S 
Beryl Grey 
40 black & white, 4 colour plates. 
MONK GIBBON’S 
An Intruder at the Ballet 
40 plates and frontispiece. 
FELICITY GRAY’S 
Ballet for Beginners 


70 plate § Ts. 6d 


A Picture Biography l2s. 6d. net 


10 in. 21s. net 


< 7h in. 


Based on the Television series. Full text 114 plates. 12s. 6d. net 
* 
J. B. PICK’S 
The Phoenix Dictionary of Games 
How to play 458 game ndoor and outdoor) 18s. net 
EVAN ESAR & NICOLAS BENTLEY 
The Treasury of Humorous Quotations 
2nd impression lly. 6d. net 
PHOEBE FENWICK GAYE’S 
The Simple Garden 
A Handbook for Amateurs Short of Time l6pp. plates. 9s. 6d. 
EGON LARSEN’S 
Radar Works Like This 
Profusely illustrated. f£ feen-age 8s. Od. net 
Published by PHOENIX HOUSE 8H Iv’ St., London, W.C.2 


NOVEMBER 





28, 8332 

The myriad lovers of Puccini’s music will enjoy both these books, 
valuing Mr. Marek for his full documentation and painstaking 
arrangement of facts and Father Dante for his warmth and intimacy 
and the sensation he gives of chatting with a member, however humble, 
of Puccini's own world. MARTIN COOPER. 


A Challenge From the Wilds 


Walden. By Henry David Thoreau. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 21s.) 
Just over a century ago H. D. Thoreau started an experiment in 
living according to his heart’s desire. Like his Eastern philosophers 
he let the legions thunder past and plunged in thought. A few years 
later he told of his hermit experiment in Walden, a work which is 
now a classic of literature in the warm not the cold sense. It was 
hailed by the poets of Concord as a work of art with an originality of 
style to match its originality of thought. It had a wider and curious 
influence ; for a long period it was hailed by Socialists as a protest 
against the Industrial Revolution, which it was in a sense not theirs ; 
but that was before the Socialist idea became a ** movement ’’ and 
then stopped, as all ideas do when they become ‘* movements.’’ 
The increasing regimentation and violence of the world are symp- 
toms not of an equitable redistribution of its wealth but of a feverish 
speeding up in the making of wealth and of its monopoly. It is 
an adaptation of the Industrial Revolution to another and more 
tyrannical form of slavery. The cash nexus, gold- and dollar- 
worship, is bright on the oriflamme of the new order. Thoreau’s 
protest against that ideal was on behalf of man in revolt against the 
threat to his spiritual state. Going forward seemed to him an 
advance towards the grave, a menace to the human fabric. Now he 
would be labelled a Communist in the Western world and a Fascist 
saboteur in the Eastern. We have a so much quicker way of stilling 
a voice in the wilderness that the nineteenth century seems like a 
golden era in comparison. 

Thoreau’s economics were for simplification. He longed for the 
wild beauty of the world before modern man set his desecrating foot 
upon it. ** We need the tonic of wildness,’’ he said; ** we need to 
witness our own limits transgressed, and some life pasturing freely 
where we never wander.’’ So he took to the woods. Professor Willey 
aptly quotes as text from the Book of Job on the wild ass: ** He 
scorneth the tumult of the city, neither heareth he the shouting of 
the driver. The range of the mountain is his pasture, and he seeketh 
after every green thing.’’ By Walden Pond he looked further west- 
ward where the forest he saw in the horizon ** stretches uninter- 
ruptedly toward the setting sun, and there are no towns or cities in 
it of enough consequence to disturb me.’’ He sought solitude not 
to avoid his fellows but to find himself. He projected his thoughts 
so far westward that they found and welcomed the thinkers of the 
Orient as his fellows. That was a hundred years ago. Their des- 
cendants are engaged in cranking up thg machine age, undoing the 
work of their own civilisation while sending home the ‘* foreign 
devils’’ whose example, Thoreau would have thought, should have 
taught them a far different lesson. 

In solitude he found abundant life. He could consider the lilies 
how they grow, make friends with birds and fish and beasts. Steven- 
son called it idling. Thoreau would have wondered what his critic 
was busying himself about. He felt it was the chief duty of man to 
learn how to live, and he heard the rhythm of a fuller life in rivers, 
trees and stones and muskrats. That was to be busy in his own 
way. The size of the journals he left at the age of forty-two answers 
the charge of idleness, and if one of us could complete just one work 
of genius like Walden it would justify a feeling of content for a life- 
task well done. Stevenson, who confessed that Thoreau’s style was 
among those to which he had played the assiduous ass, must have 
envied the perfection of expression and thought contained in : 

‘** If you stand right, fronting and face to face to a fact, you will 
see the sun glimmer on both its surfaces, as if it were a scimitar, and 
feel its sweet edge dividing you through the heart and marrow, and 
so you will happily conclude your mortal career. Be it life or death, 
we crave only reality. If we are really dying, let us hear the rattle 
in our throat and feel the cold in the extremities ; if we are alive, 
let us go about our business.’’ 

Walden is a moving work of freedom. It is about bright and living 
things, with no rattle in the throat, the unsophisticated voice of a 
mocking-bird challenging civilisation’s cash nexus, its tumults, 
drums and tramplings and the rest. It can be enjoyed as a poem, 
as epigrammatic as the Sermon on the Mount, and as easily 
ignored. 


Introduction by Basil Willey. 
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THEOLOGY OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


VOLUME I 
by Rudolf Bultmann 
The major work of the great Marburg scl 
25s net 


MEET THE GREEK TESTAMENT 
Two essays and a dialogue 
intended for those who have 

little or no Greek 
by Adam Fox 
Canon of Westminster 
Ss 6d net 
THE FORMATION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 
by H. F. D. Sparks 
Edward Cadbury Professor of Theclog 
University of Birmingham 
. 13s 6d net 
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UN CADEAU DE NOEL 
QUI DURE TOUTE L’ANNEE 


What better Christmas gift for anyone interested in modern 
French life and literature than a subscription to one of our book 
clubs ? 


LIVRES DE FRANCE 


** French Book Society ’’ bringing regularly to the notice of its 
members, through its magazine and specialised lists, all that is 
of interest in the latest French literature, and ensuring a supply 
of newly published books at the French publisher's price. 


LE CLUB POURPRE 


A French Book Club service, providing each month a reprint of 
a contemporary French novel, bound and attractively presented, 
for as little as £1 3s. 9d. for 5 months, or £2 7s. 6d. for 10 months. 
From MArcet AYME to JEAN-PAUL SARTRE, its lists include all 
the leading French novelists of today. : 


* 
If you wish to offer to a friend in England, or in any part of the 
world, a subscription to one of these book clubs, we shall be glad 


to make the necessary arrangements. Your friend will be advised 
of your gift by an attractive French Christmas card. 


LIVRES DE FRANCE 


127 Regent Street, LONDON, W.1 





you will want to read 





| the following new 


books by this master 





story-teller: 


The Courting of Susie 
Brown 


Here is a selection of some of Erskine Caldwell’s finest 

short stories taken from the full Caldwell range, the 

funny, the grotesque, the tragic and the satiric. 9/0. 
November 27th 


A Lamp for Nightfall 


Erskine Caldwell has now completed the group of 

novels and stories that began with Tobacco Road. This 

new novel is set in Clearwater, Maine, a new setting, 

but the familiar earthy humour is still there, and the 

authentic flavour of back-country life. 10/6. 
November 27th 


Wings of the Wind 
Introduced by Major-General Urquhart. 


Peter Stainforth’s brilliant account of a small 
unit of the Parachute Brigade from North Africa to 
Arnhem. ‘An unusual and first-class piece of factual 
narrative.’ Evening News. 

Book Society Recommendation. 15s. 


Henry Miller’s 


Remember to Remember. A series of essays 
and stories in the form of an examination of the 
modern American scene. Grey Walls Press. 2s. 


In Another Country 


David Davidson’s new novel about a young 

American’s experiences in ‘a Bloomsbury boarding 

house during the 1930's, ‘In many ways this is David 

Davidson’s best novel. .. The characters, even casual, 

minor characters, come to life sometimes in a line.’ 
New York Herald Tribune. 12/6. 
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THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT if you enjoy reading 
OF EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE ERSKINE 
Lecturer in 7 hen d a te of Birmingham CALDWELL 
Illustrated 21s net 
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Lover of France 
Trefusis 


autobiography, which spans the 


Don’t Look Round. By Violet (Hutchinson. 16s.) 


Tuis is a sparkling—no, a glowing 
vast chasm of our times, the Grand Canyon which separates Victorian 
and Edwardian England from our present world of.Welfare State, 
national insurance, national medicine, national railways and national 
gas. Violet Trefusis, née Keppel, was brought up in a series of 
country-houses in Scotland and England. There is a firm foundation 
here of fundamental principles trimmed with Scottish romance 
upon which is raised an exquisite chateau of the Pompadour period 
embowered in an Italian garden festooned with vines. Her grand- 
mother was the daughter of a Governor of the Ionian Islands. 
** She was born in Ithaca where she lived a bare-footed and idyllic 
existence playing with her sisters among the bone-white rocks, 
tufted with thyme and rosemary.’’ She married Sir William 
Edmonstone of Duntreath; and one of her daughters was Mrs. 
George Keppel—* witty, wise, gay, logical, practical, urban, 
elegant.’’ Violet fell in love first—and permanently—with France ; 
and then she married Denys Trefusis. 
** He had all the ballad-like qualities | most admire, | all the defects 
it was most difficult for him to condone. Nevertheless, there was a 
great link between us, we both loved poetry, France, travel, being 
insatiably interested in foreign countries. We were both Europeans 
in the fullest sense of the term. The same things made us laugh, 
we quarrelled a lot, loved not a little. We were more to be envied 
than pitied.’’ 
He died of consumption in 1929. 

About this time she wrote two books in French—Sortie de Secours 
and Echos. The latter ** was a success and nearly won me the Prix 
Femina.’’ It is no ordinary accomplishment for an Englishwoman 
to take up a place among contemporary French authors, to be the 
accepted colleague of Colette, Anna de Noailles, Valery, Giraudoux, 
Cocteau. This is the second and most surprising bridge to be 
crossed by this autobiography—the crossing of the chasm which 
separates ‘English life from French lite, English literature from 
French literature. 

Life in France and Italy fill the middle portion of the book, and 
voyages throughout Europe—France, of course, Holland, Germany, 
Spain, Hungary, Poland and Russia. The high spots are a party 
given by the authoress on the Eiffel Tower, and an interview (one- 
and-a-half-hours) with Mussolini. The latter chapters deal with the 
retreat from France in 1940, and the period of working, waiting, 
wondering in England from 1940 to 1945. Then, at last, she returned 
to liberated France ; it was ** the happiest day of my life.”’ 

There is nothing put down in malice in this book, and—some 
readers may complain—there is no spicy gossip. The authoress has 
no wish to flaunt herself, or to pay off old scores, but rather to give 
us pictures of her journey through life and to indicate some of the 
delights and the hazards of the way. A wealth of friendship and acquain- 
tance on both sides of the Channel, a rich anthology of good stories 
and amusing episodes, reflections on people and places and nations 
which reach much deeper than the easy style appears to admit, a 
variety of pictures flickering past against a background of wide 
historical, literary, artistic and social knowledge—this book is a little 
masterpiece of its kind, a joy to read, and to keep. There is a lovely 
photographic frontispiece of Mrs. Keppel! and her little daughter ; 
and the volume which is artistically produced is embellished with 
agreeable sketches by Philippe Jullian. 


FRANK ASHTON-GWATKIN. 
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Memoirs of the author revealed 


ON SALE NOVEMBER 18 in conversation with some of 


FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER the popular characters he has 
12 6 created. The plain truth pre- 


some of the truth is stranger 
than any fiction. 


NOVEMBER 21, 





sented in fictional setting .... 
WARD LOCK 


EFS2 


Fiction 
Search for a Hero. By Thomas Hal Phillips. (W.H. Allen. 12s. 6d.) 
The Grass Harp. By Truman Capote. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 
Giant. By Edna Ferber. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
Tales of Adventurers. By Geoffrey Household. 
12s. 6d.) 

There was a father who had three sons. The two eldest were tall 
and tough and strong, but they were both rather stupid and very, very 
selfish. The youngest son wasn’t so tall and he wasn’t so tough, but he 
was a clever dreamer and very, very nice. Now the father, who was a 
poor man, loved his elder sons a great deal and his youngest son hardly 
at gll, so all the money and influence he could get hold of went on 
giving chances to the elder sons—though they weren't really clever 
enough to take advantage of them—and the youngest son had to go 
and work in a dead-end job with all his earnings going to help his 
brothers and not even hope left for himself. And even the pretty girl 
he loved, who was a clever dreamer like himself, had had a sort of 
claim staked on her by one of the older brothers so that he could 
never be sure where he was. 

So one day he decided to run away, to run away to the wars so that 
he could come back a hero.... 


(Michael Joseph. 


It’s a fairy-story of course. It’s a fairy-story that has been told 
for years and years and is always worth a good re-telling, but it is 
rather strange to find that its latest metamorphosis is into a “ Deep 
South” American novel, and one that has been brushed by the shadow 
of greatness, 

Nearly all the novels one reads, highbrow or lowbrow, good or 
bad, raise more or less interest, but never a stir of emotion. But 
rarely, and not always in the good successful books, there comes a 
gleam of something—poetry, universality, | don’t know what it is 
—and it is this gleam that illuminates Search for a Hero. 

Don Meadows, the youngest son, tells his own story in this book, 
and tells it in language suited to an adolescent boy just growing into 
manhood. Indeed, one of the most touching things about it is the 
appropriateness of its language, particularly in the youthfully 
pompous poetical letters the girl Meb writes to Don when he’s away 
fighting in North Africa. Another pleasant and refreshing thing is 
the niceness and love with which it is written. The book has other 
virtues, such aS a well-wrought plot, characters with body and 
flavour, and one of those fine endings that draws victory from 
tragedy. I think the young author, Thomas Hal Phillips, will prove 
himself to be of at least the stature of Carson McCullers, so far the 
best writer out of the Deep South, and this present book should be 
read by anyone who cares about ** ther novel ** as opposed to just 
reading stories. 

If Search for a Hero is basically a traditional fairy-story, The Grass 
Harp is more in the nature of contemporary whimsy and, except 
for one anecdote, would possibly be better liked by children than by 
adults. The story is set in Truman Capote’s particular South where 
the poor gentry decay in mouldering little mansions with one percep- 
tive boy-child around to recapture it all later in first-person-singular 
novels. In this one, two elderly ladies and a negro maid-cum- 
companion live with the young narrator until disagreement between 
them sends one old lady with the negress and the boy to live in the 
woods in a house in a tree. And along came a hunter and they said 
Why don’t YOU climb up ? and so HE climbed up and joined them. 
And along came an old judge and they said... . And then came a witch 
(but she was really an evangelist), with lots and lots of children. ... 
And the Others, those malevolent conventional others, come and 
attack the pure in heart and tree, and these are, of course, worsted 
but only superficially, and so the gratifying moral can be.... 

I suppose it’s all right. It’s well enough written, with some 
descriptive passages that are really classy bits of prose-work. But 
I feel about it uneasily, as | do about most modern whimsys for 
children, that it’s not honest, that the author has set out to charm 
and be charming, to give the readers what he thinks they want while 
a lot of contempt is left floating in the air—contempt for himself 
because this is all he gives, contempt for the readers because this 
is what they are presumed to want, and no true contact between 
writer and reader is ever made. But perhaps I am wrong, and it is 
just that Truman Capote is really the Godfrey Winn of America. 

Giant is also American, but very different from these fairy-stories, 
a crowded rumbustious tapestry (or T.V. screen) of Texas, the 
largest state in the Union. It hardly seems to be in the same world 
as ourselves, this country where families have fleets not of motor- 
cars but aeroplanes, and the Mexican workers (who may not eat in 
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THE Miracles of Surgery 
JEAN EPARVIER. 12/6 net 
A fascinating eye-witness account of the surgical marvels of the | 
last ten years | 
, } 
Plays of the Year, volume 6 
Ed. by J. C. TREWIN. 18)- net 
Saint’s Day! John Whiting Who Goes There? /John Dight 
Gunpowder, Treason & Plot, H. Ross Williamson. The Same Sky 
LIMITED Yvonne M tchell The Prod e10us Snob Molies Malleson 
A Play To-Night 
Bankers in South Africa to the United Kingdom Government. J.C. TREWIN. 16 - net 
Bankers to the Governments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern rhis book of the programme-notes and diversions of one of our 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika busiest professional play-goers is his most accomplished work yet. 
December 
Capital Authorised - - - - £15,000,000 Now It Can Be Told 
Capital Subscribed ae a ee £10,000,000 GLEESON & WALDRON. 15/- net 


Capital Paid-up - - - - - £5,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - - -  £5,000,000 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD ST. 
and 77 King William Street, London, E.C.4 


LONDON WALL BRANCH—63 LONDON WALL, E.C.2. 
WEST END BRANCH—¥9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
NEW YORK AGENCY—67 Wall Street 
HAMBURG AGENCY—Speersort 6 


MORE THAN 500 BRANCHES, SUB-BRANCHES AND 
AGENCIES in SOUTH, EAST and CENTRAL AFRICA 


Banking Business of every description 
transacted at all Branches 
and Agencies 





rhe seven most stirring stories from the famous BBC Programme. 
(2nd Impression ready) 


Sculpture 

ARNOLD AUERBACH. 18/- net 
An historical and critical survey of the subject from the rock- 
reliefs of Altamira to Henry Moore. With 67 photographs. 
December 

Rhineland-Wineland 

S. F. HALLGARTEN. 21/- net 
A journey through the wine districts of Western Germany. 
(2nd impression) 


Norwegian Life & Landscape 


ANTHONY MARTIN. 18/- net 
Fully illustrated. 
Architects’ Year Book IV 42/- net 


ELEK BOOKS 


14 Great James’s Street, London, WC1 
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ST. PANCRAS 
BUILDING 

INTEREST FROM DAY | 9OCIETY 
OF INVESTMENT is a vigorous and 


thriving society, with 
substantial reserves 
PROMPT AND EASY and share capital ex- 
WITHDRAWAL ceeding One Million 

a et Pounds. Its ‘ Guide 


NO DEPRECIATION 10! _Investors’ will 


be sent post free on 
OF CAPITAL request. 


* - * 








ST. PANCRAS BUILDING 


SOCIETY 
20, BRIDE LANE, E.C.4. 





hor your intelligent 
Jriends overseas 












Now that Christmas is near, why not 
















MANCHEST, ‘ , 
. “o~ WEEK, WARD IA) 


~<— 


make the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly your gift to friends and 
relations overseas? The annual 

subscription is low, and your gift 
becomes a constantly-recurring 
pleasure. The Manchester 
Guardian Weekly, with its fine 

reviews, articles and comments 
is the next-best-thing to its 
famous sire, the Manchester 
Guardian. It will be so wel- 


come to the exile abroad. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


WEEKLY 


Subscriptions to the Circulation Manager, Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
Manchester 2. Yearly Rates: Surface Mail 18/6. Special Air Edtn: Europe 38/4 
U.S. and Canada 47/6. Middle East and North Africa 47/-. South Africa and 
Far East 55/8. Australasia, China and Japan 64/4. A greetings card will be sent 





with the first copy if requested. 
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the white restaurants) are corralled at election-time to ensure their 
voting the way the master wants. Edna Ferber can always be relied 
on for a good story interwoven with fascinating information and 
sound moral judgements on the shortcomings as well as the virtues 
of her country and its history. A noteworthy feature of this, as of 
all her other novels, is that the heart of the story revolves round the 
finely-bred loving women married to the insensitive but successful 
mate. 

The best of the English books this week is undoubtedly Geoffrey 
Household’s Tales of Adventurers, which are just what their title 
implies, stories of strangeness here, there and everywhere, with that 
dexterity of narrative, that excitement of good invention that marks 
the really first-class yarn. 

MARGHANITA LASKI. 


A Life’s Discoveries 


Towards Fidelity. By Hugh I’Anson Fausset. (Gollancz. 15s.) 
Mr. FausseT has written an account of his faith, and of the way he 
found it, for the comfort of a friend who has lost both a companion 
and a belief in life. It is a book planned with a very special purpose. 
Yet its facing of the deepest issues, its analysis of experience at a 
level below the personal, at a depth where one individual’s derelic- 
tion is much like another’s, will give it an appeal to readers whose 
doubts about the purpose of the universe arise from causes quite 
unlike those which drove Mr. Fausset’s Valery to her despair. 

The point of view from which he approaches the problem of faith 
is one that is growing increasingly usual today. It is that of one 
who accepts what he believes to have been the teaching of Christ, 
but who finds no place for himself in any Church. Mr. Fausset is 
feeling out towards the common ground of all religions, which seems 
to differ from the set dogmas of any. He has read deeply of the 
mystics and the poets. From the Upanishads and St. Augustine, 
from Blake and Rilke, he draws evidence for that supernatural and 
immediate experience of reality, of which he has himself had inklings. 
To attempt an account of his argument would be to pervert it. For 
his writing contains emotional overtones more vital than the prose- 
sequence of its exposition. Sometimes, indeed, he loses logical 
directness. Yet he always maintains a sense of direction. 

The best of his book is at the end, for it is when he writes on pain 
and suffering, on the theme of recollection, on love and on death, 
that he seems to draw on knowledge that he has made his own. It 
is here that he differs most profoundly from such a writer as Aldous 
Huxley, whose acquaintance with mystical writings is even more 
profound. For where Mr. Huxley remains intellectually detached 
Mr. Fausset is not afraid to let his heart guide his pen. To those who 
find truth and genuine depth of experience in such a passage as that 
in which he speaks of the mystery of redeeming the time or ** reliving 
the past, giving to it that which we failed to give, but have now 
acquired the insight to bestow,’ Mr. Fausset’s book will yield 
riches indeed. J. M. COHEN, 
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Death in the Idle Afternoon 


UNUSUALLY and pleasantly, this is an English month, with the 
better detection coming from our side of the Atlantic, and three 
books to start with whose construction and style attain at least 
the standard of good ordinary fiction-writing—a surprisingly rare 
achievement in the detective-story of today. Each of these first three 
writers shows unusual talent in bringing alive a particular class in 
English society. With Charles Harris, in his second book, Death of 
a Barrow Boy (Phoenix House. 12s. 6d.) it is the illiterate inarticulate 
London slum-dwellers who best inspire his pen. Charlie Hicks comes 
back from the war to the street-barrow, torn between his flash pals 
who want him in on a job and the family and friends of his officer, 
Mr. Stonefield, who died at Singapore in circumstances that seem 
increasingly strange. With his upper-class characters Mr. Harris’s 
imagination is pedestrian ; with his moderate mystery and final 
crime he is adequate ; and in the raucous corrupt gutters he is 
excellent. 

Joanna Cannan’s ability to evoke the full horrors of contemporary 
middle-class life has never received sufficient praise—perhaps, in 
our middle-class times, not surprisingly. But many of her straight 
novels are of very nearly the first water, and her detective Price is 
a really fine comic creation, a child of the Welfare State and its 
ethos, instinct with that dreadful refinement that is the real vulgarity 
oftoday. In Body in the Beck (Gollancz. 9s. 6d.) his field of investiga- 
tion is the Lake District where he is altogether out of his depth—or 
perhaps one should say height—what with shoes unsuitable for 
tramping and a mental equipment incapable of coping with scholars 
and climbers. You can say that Miss Cannan’s outlook is snobbish, 
but so is that of most good detective-writers, and hers is a more 
original and acceptable kind than most. 

Joan Fleming deals with the small incompetent farmer who for 
lack not of money but know-how lives in what amounts to a rural 
slum. Polly Put the Kettle On (Hutchinson. 9s. 6d.) in which the 
ticket-of-leave narrator comes to work for Eli Edge and falls for his 
wife contains more true detection than the first two, and a clever if 
emotionally unsatisfactory ending. 

Our next group is the good solid British conventional detection- 
and-thrills. Murder in the Mill Race, by E. C. R. Lorac (Crime Club. 
9s. 6d.), the murder being that of saintly Sister Monica, head of a 
children’s home, is far better, detectively speaking, than it might 
superficially appear. Though most of the clues are psychological 
rather than material, they are none the less sound, and the intelligent 
reader should be able to induce the solution as competently as does 
nice Chief-Inspector Macdonald. Andrew Garve has a knack for 
Original settings, and follows Murder in Moscow with A Hole in the 
Ground (Crime Club. 9s. 6d.) which centres around speleology in 
England with the Dordogne on the perimeter. Such mystery as there 
is is easily guessed, but the cowardly wrigglings, literal and moral, 
of Laurence Quilter, M.P., command the reader’s attention. The new 
Carter Dickson, Behind the Crimson Blind (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) is 
set in Tangiers, and, while displaying all this author’s talent for 
prestidigitation, is far from being one of his best. Nor do I think | am 
alone in finding Sir Henry Merivale an increasingly tiresome buffoon. 
Alibi for a Witch by Elizabeth Ferrars (Crime Club. 9s. 6d.) is con- 
ventional stuff with a pretty governess and a confusion of corpses 
in the South of France ; though her plots are solid and her build-ups 
good, Miss Ferrars lacks that indispensable capacity for evoking 
tense probability. I would instance as a model a book with a similar 
setting that I go on regretting having lost, Keep Away from Water by, 
I think, Harriette Campbell. How Doth the Little Crocodile ? (Evans. 
9s. 6d.) with old Mr. Verity employed by his criminologist club to 
investigate the murder of a perverse judge, is a great improvement 
on Peter Antony’s tiresomely facetious last, but he forgets, like so 
many writers, that dull characters and dreary settings make death 
seem too lifelike for fun—unless, it seems, the writers are Frenchmen. 

No one could accuse the better American writers of forgetting this, 
and Francis Bonnamy is fast becoming one of their best. The Man 
in the Mist (Gryphon. 9s. 6d.) is excellent value for money, with a 
thrilling setting just above the Niagara Falls that makes full use of 
its possibilities, and a splendid plot unoriginal only and almost 
inevitably in hanging on Commie spies. Admittedly, this is investiga- 
tion rather than detection, but it is really good. So—if not quite so— 
is Murder Twice Told by Donald Hamilton (Wingate. 10s. 6d.), two 
long-short thrillers, exciting, original and sophisticated. But the new 
Ellery Queen, The King is Dead (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) is a great dis- 
appointment. The financial dictator with his brutal police-State on 
his mystery island is better suited to comic-strip than consecutive 
prose, and the mechanism of the closed-room murder even this 


rev.icwer (who prefers revelation to ratiocination) was easily able to i 
solve. ESTHER HOWARD. : 
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Fill up your favourite briar with delibera- 
tion, light up with care and then settle 
down to that long slow cool smoke which 4 
calms a troubled world, to a full flavour 
and a rich aroma which are the answer to 
all your problems. ... The secret is that 
combination of choicest Virginian with a 





large proportion of rarest Yenidje (Turkish) ~ 
leaf the discriminating pipe “a 





known to In the tradition Down the centuries, the art of the 
smoker as of things well done and ranked 


among the finest in the world and 


gold silversmith has 


Balkan Sobranie 
Smoking Mixture 


today it provides a valuable source of 
revenue from Overseas markets, where demand for this fine craftsmanship 
is heavy. Karachi, situated in the Sind Province, is famed for this kind 
of traditional work and, like so many centres of Eastern commerce, its 
industrial and domestic banking needs are served by the National Bank 
of India. For almost a century the National Bank of India has continued 
to further the interests of those concerned with Eastern trading and is, 
in consequence, well equipped to advise on any such matters. Your 
enquiries will be welcomed at the Head Office of the Bank, or at any 
of its branches. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Branches in: INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, TANGANYIKA, 
ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, ADEN AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE. 
Bankers to the Government in ADEN, KENYA COLONY, ZANZIBAR AND UGANDA 
Head Office: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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From London’s Special Gramophone Shop 


~ Investment without anxiety Agee ‘a 





al, Surely, there never has been a time when it has been more 
necessary than it is today to safeguard your Capital and Savings, 


You can be as sure as you can be sure of anything that the money you 





invest in Planet Building Society Shares will be worth exactly the same, 
plus any Interest you allow to accrue, when you wish to withdraw 
it. And the Interest from day of investment to day of withdrawal 
is 2}% net per annum, the Society paying the Income Tax. 
The limit is £5,000; up to that amount any sum 


from {1 may be invested. 
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Velde 


The record so thoughtfully purchased, the equip- 
ment so carefully selected, these are the prelude to 
the pleasure of music in your own home, and if 
your taste should be for records of serious music, 
then you will! find in the services of E.M.G. every- 
thing a music-lover could require. There are very 
large stocks of records, long-playing, microgroove 
and 78 from which to choose and the **Monthly 


Send now for Prospectus 
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TOKENS 

4vailahle from 
E.M.G. for any value 
and exchangeable for 
any make of record, 
these Tokens make 
ideal Xmas gifts. 


E.M.6. 





Letter’’ published privately by E.M.G. to help in 


6 NEWMAN ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON W.1 


choosing them (8s. per annum post free). 
are accessories, books, scores, 
service. 
certain prelude to still better listening. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


“ ANOTHER CROP OF REC ‘RDS ” 





\NOTHER crop of records” in the progress 
ot Tube Investments Limiied, is reported by 
Mr. Ivan Stedeford, the Chairman, in his 
annual statement, circulated with the accounts 
to stockholders on November 18th. The 
annual general meeting will oe held in 
Birmingham on 10th December. 

Turnover, productivity and earnings were 
up. he said, and prices had been kept down. 
Exports totalled £20 millions, a gain* of £3 
millions over the previous year’s vecord, sales 
to America and Canada increasing substan- 
tially. Over half the British bicycles exported 
to the U.S. came from T.1. 

Profits had risen by £1,515,061 to £9.291,834, 
but when exceptional items like price changes 
in materials stocks were deducted, the addi- 
tional real trading profit before tax amounted 
to littke more than £500,000—this for an in- 
crease in sales of nearly £9 millions. Here 
was a measure of costs absorbed and other 
efforts to keep turnover high, and a reminder 
that the sellers’ market was behind us. 

All the Divisions had contributed to these 
results. Despite official assurances, input of 
special steels for tubes dropped by some 25 
per cent., jeopardising employment in a dozen 
or more T.1. factories. By stringent economy 
in use, reprocessing short and second-hand 
tubes, and concentrating on highly finished 
work, maximum employment and turnover in 
the Tube Division had been maintained. 

Although some of its markets came to a 
virtual standstill through overseas economic 
difficulties, the Cycle Division increased ex- 
ports by 22 per cent., thus further consolidat- 
ing T.L.’s position as the world’s largest manu- 
facturer. The General Engineering Division 
beat all previous trading records. Manufac- 
ture of mechanical handling equipment and 
the design and production of aeroplane parts 
were being expanded, and T.I. had acquired 
a machine tool company in Oldbury 

An overall recession in demand, largely due 
to rearmament adjustment, occurred later in 
the year, reducing the Aluminium Division's 
forward order book to more manageable pro- 
portions; overseas trade increased well on the 
lifting of official export restrictions and pro- 
gress here continued. The Electrical Division 
made its contribution in spite of the officially 
ordained depression by decree in the electrical 
goods industry. 

I.1.’s manufacturing interests and activities 
in Argentina, Australia, Canada, India; New 
Zealand and South Africa had shewn satis- 
factory progress, the investment in each case 
mounting in value. A new project in cycle 
saddle manufacture had been joined in South 
Africa. 

These achievements, said Mr. Stedeford, 
offered no grounds for complacency. He was 
confident that T.L would get a full share of 
the world trade that came within its reach, 
with new products and improved designs of 
old ones, but the cold wind of recession was 
blowing in many markets. 

For some years, Mr. Stedeford said, he had 
urged the need of international agreements, 
particularly on the distribution and pricing of 
raw materials. With the object lesson of the 
last two years, could there longer be doubt 
that many troubles of the sterling area and 
Britain were due to a lack of such agreements. 
He hoped that joint action would result from 
the forthcoming meeting of Prime Ministers. 
One serious weakness in the Commonwealth 
was the absence of an effective system of 
framing broad lines of economic policy month 
by month. Commonwealth countries were so 
directly affected by the managenient of the 
sterling area that the need was apparent for 
something in the nature of an economic con- 
sultative or advisory body of the sterling area, 
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RHOKANA CORPORATION 
INCREASED INCOME 


THe 30th annual general meeting of Rhokana 
Corporation Limited will be held on 
December 10th at Nkana, Northern Rhodesia. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, dated October 22nd, 1952, which was 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended June 30th, 1952. 

rhe results for the year to June 30 last will, 
I am sure, be regarded as very satisfactory. 
The operating profit, at just over £10,000,000, 
shows an increase of £1,000,000, but it should 
be remembered that this increase was to some 
extent caused by exceptional sales during the 
year. [he investment income, £500,000 
higher at over £2,000,000, again includes a 
substantially increased dividend on our large 
holding in Nechanga Consolidated Copper 
Mines Limited, 

In my statement last year I said that, as 
far as could be seen, the company’s resources 
were sufficient to take care of all capital 
expenditure approved in principle at that 
time. I qualified this statement with warnings 
that delays and cost increases might alter the 
picture, and that further retentions of funds 
to finance stocks and stores at higher price 
levels, and additional capital expenditure, 
would almost certainly be found to be 
necessary These warnings have been justi- 
fied, and in order therefore to finance a part 
of the additional commitments which have 
now arisen, a further appropriation § of 
£1,800,000 has been made to General Reserve 
from the year’s profit. 

It has been decided to form a company 
to develop the Konkola and Kirila Bomwe 
Special Grant areas at present owned by this 
company. The combined area will be known 
as the Bancroft Mine. The Mine has ore 
reserves which earlier and current diamond 
drilling programmes have already proved to 
total over 80,000,000 tons. It is proposed to 
develop and equip the Mine on the basis of 
a production of 4,000 short tons of copper 
per month, 

HIGH COPPER PRICE LEVEL 

The price of copper has advanced to a 
new high level in recent months, and this 
level has been maintained, with minor varia- 
tions, until now. The new Electrolytic 
Cobalt Plant, when commissioned early this 
year, ran into a number of the operational 
difficulties which always beset a new process, 
and it was not until August that production 
of Cobalt metal began. Small tonnages of 
Uranium-bearing ore have been proved at the 
south end of the Mindola Section of the Mine. 

The coal supply position during the year 
to June last continued to be unsatisfactory; 
for much of the time our smelter and power 
plant were restricted in output, and the 
smelter and other sections of the plant had 
to shut down on several occasions. Since 
the year-end there has been some improve- 
ment, July and August showing the best 
monthly deliveries ever received, though 
these were still far short of the ever-increas- 
ing requirements of the Copperbelt. 

The subject of Electric Power Supply is 
closely associated with the coal problem. 
The Cépperbelt Power Interconnection 
Scheme is now in commission, and your Com- 
pany’s plant is linked with those of the other 
three Copper Companies through high 
voltage transmission lines. The benefits of a 
pooling of power resources are already being 
experienced, and further developments in 
hand will make the benefits even more 
apparent. 

The Annual Report and Accounts may be 
obtained from the Head Office, Kitwe, or 
from the Transfer Offices at 44, Main Street, 
Johannesburg, and 11, Old Jewry, London, 
BA.2. 
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Shorter Notices 


Francis Thompson and Wilfrid Meynell: a 
Memoir. By Viola Meynell. (Hollis & 
Carter. 18s.) 

WHEN Wilfrid Meynell died at the age of 

ninety-six some four years ago, he left 

behind him a large unsorted correspondence, 
and some notebooks, drafts of poems and 
miscellaneous scribblings bequeathed to him 
by his friend Francis Thompson. On the basis 
of this material, which had already been used 
by her brother Everard for his life of the 
poet, Viola Meynell has drawn a double 
portrait of Thompson and her father. 

Wilfrid Meynell was a journalist of unex- 

ampled activity, who turned out anything 

from literary criticism to society paragraphs, 
in order to support a large family, who were, 
clearly, the joy of his life. But his obligations 

did not cease there. Among the less for- 

tunate on whom he took pity was the 

wastrel poet, Thompson, whom he was said 
by his son to have cured of the opium habit. 

The present memoir confirms the testimony 

of Thompson’s poetry that this was far from 

the case. Meynell, however, preferred not 
to enquire into the success of his endeavours; 
and Thompson, the kindest and most 
guileless of men, kept the truth from his 
friend, though he confided it to his notebooks. 

Miss Meynell is, perhaps, too uncritically 
admiring of Thompson’s poetry. The 

Meynell circle was a close one in which 

Catholicism and a pure but narrow literary 

taste were axiomatic. In reaction from the 

self-advertising licence of the ’nineties they 
prided themselves on a religious aestheticism 
almost as private. Miss Meynell’s book, 
though it enters into some details that are 
only of restricted interest, adds a great 
number of touches to the accepted portrait 
of Francis Thompson, but leaves the figure of 
her mother, Alice Meynell, as insubstantial 
as ever. It excels, however, in the presenta- 
tion of her father as a man of charm, 
sympathy, kindness and industry, a man who 
was content to act an unassuming part as the 
husband of one poet, the protector of 
another and the father of distinguished 
children. He was in his own right, never- 
theless, a pioneer in typography, whose 
productions for Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne have had considerable influence on 
contemporary publishing standards. 

JI-.M.G 


Christmas Reprints 


OUTSTANDING among reprints and reissues 
which will be available for Christmas are a 
new and handsome illustrated edition of 
Bernard Berenson’s The Italian Painters of 
the Renaissance (Phaidon Press. 30s.); a 
reissue with corrections of the third edition 
of Dr. G. M. Trevelyan’s History of England 
(Longmans. 25s.); two new volumes in 
the Hallam edition of Stefan Zweig’s 
collected works, Beware of Pity, a novel, 
and Adepts in Self-Portraiture, essays on 
Casanova, Stendhal and Tolstoy (Cassell. 
10s. 6d. each); and a second edition of 
Dr. R. W. Chapman’s excellent collection 
of Jane Austen's Letters (Oxford University 
Press. 42s.), which contains a new and 
interesting letter to Martha Lloyd. This 
last is to be published on November 27th. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 2d.; 
Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 1d. 
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MEDICI 
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CALENDARS 


are reproduced from pictures by 
the Old Mastersand distinguished 
modern artists, including Van 
Gogh, Degas, Peter Scott, Mar- 
garet Tarrant, Vernon Ward, and 
Ruth Murrell (in the Hills series 

Obtainable from the best shops 
everywhere and from the Medici 


Galleries. 





TO SHOP BY POST wit 


wtalogue to The Medici 
Society Ltd., Box H, 34-38, 
London, N.1 


Pentonville Rd., 





THE MEDICI GALLERIES 
7, Grafton St., London, W.1 
26, Thurloe St., London, S.W.7 
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SAVE YOUR SIGHT -— 

G.V.D. stands for all that is best in lighting, i.e., for light 
that is glareless, shadowless_and evenly diffused, and for 
producing this in the most efficient, effective and economical 
manner. 

The G.V.D. SYSTEM treats lighting as a means to an end, 
namely, to enable you to see your surroundings clearly and 
comfortably, and not just to see how many lamps and fittings 
we can persuade you to use. 

Many people have a mistaken idea that the more artificial 
light one has the better one can see—so one can, momentarily, 
as one can with a magnifying glass ; but if we use this con- 
tinuously we shall soon lose the power to see normally without 
it. Therefore, let us use no more artificial light than is neces- 
sary for clear and comfortable vision. 


What is wanted is not light with a kick to it, but rather light that is cool and soft on 


the eye, while still enabling us to see everything clearly. 


How many of us, now wearing glasses, would love to be able to dispense with them— 


yet more than ever are being used today. 


WE STILL NEITHER USE NOR RECOMMEND FLUORESCENT LIGHTING, 
and it is interesting to note that the French Government, after long and thorough reséarch, 


has prohibited its use in schools. 


Among the places where good lighting is most vital are the home, the nursery and the 
school, for the eyes of the young are not fully mature and are less able to resist the harm 


that may be done by wrongly applied artificial lighting. 


The fitting illustrated is just one example of a simple application of the G.V.D. SYSTEM. 
This fitting could light a room perfectly up to about 300 square feet in area and up to 
about 9 ft. 6 in. high, at a cost of only £7 10s., and the larger size will light up to 50@ or 
600 square feet at the low cost of £12, enabling you to sit in perfect comfort in any corner 


of the room. 


There are now thou 
Churche 


vreat Industrial Undertakings and innumerable private individuals. or further par 


Telephone : MUSeum 1857 


ticulars, please 


BY BETTER LIGHT 





of the G.V.D. SYSTEM, including Government Departments, Universities, Schools, Libraries, 
apply to :— 


G.V.D. ILLUMINATORS, 29b Torrington Square, London, W.C.1 








Please 
Remember 
Musie’s 

Own Charity 


The Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund is the ONLY Charity 
for musicians entirely sup- 
ported by voluntary con- 
tributions that disburses 
thousands of pounds annu- 
ally to unemployed, sick and 
aged professional musicians 
who are not members or con- 
tributors to its funds. Will 
you please help in this great 
work ? 

Please send a Donation TODAY 

to the Honorary Treasurer, 

Baroness Ravensdale. 


MUSICIANS’ 


‘BENEVOLENT FUND 


‘ (-FOUNDED- IN MEMORY OF GERVASE ELWES ) 
~*$T.CECILIA’S HOUSE -7 CARLOS PLACE- LONDON: Wi 
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to the Manager, S. P. 
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Trollope, for informative booklet. Assets 
exceed £4,250,000, Reserves £200,000. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


FROM apprehension to hope—and then back 
to apprehension—such has been the chang- 
ing mood of the investment world in recent 
months. At the moment there is a mild 
access of confidence, based mainly on hopes 
of some genuine expansion policies emerging 
from the Commonwealth conference and 
reports of better times in the retail and 
textile trades. As I see things, I still lean 
towards the view that we are in a mildly 
deflationary phase in which gilt-edged 
stocks are likely to fare better than industrial 
equity shares. There are always ** special 
situations,’’ of course, in which equity 
shares look cheap, and there may well be 
scope for further rises in Japanese bonds and 
** liquidation ’’ shares. I doubt, however, 
whether, at this stage, any rise in equities 
which is broadly based could get very far. 
We shall know about the prospect here when 
American policies begin to take shape. 
Meantime, caution should remain the 
investor’s watchword. 


B.S.A. Dividend 


City hopes that Birmingham Small Arms, 
whose engineering business is widely based 
on the needs of peace and war, might 
increase its dividend have been amply ful- 
filled. On the strength of a further sub- 
stantial increase in earnings, achieved in face 
of rising costs, the Ordinary dividend is up 
from 10 per cent. to 124 per cent. Further 
expansion in the home and export field is 
reflected in combined trading profits for the 
year to July 3lst of £3,100,000, against 
£2,800,000. Naturally, the greater part of 
this increase has been absorbed in the pro- 
vision for Income-tax, Profits Tax and 
Excess Profits Levy, which is roughly 
£100,000 higher at the formidable total of 
£1,520,309. Consolidated net profit has thus 
come out at «£805,711, against £780,338. 
In the light of these figures it appears that 
the 12} per cent. dividend rate is covered 
over four times. Following these results the 
£1 Ordinary units have risen Is. 6d. to 
38s. 3d., at which they return about 7 per 
cent. With increased defence orders likely 
to offset any decline in civilian business the 
units still look a good industrial holding. 


More Textile Results 


Investors in cotton textile shares are now 
less disposed to assess market values in 
terms of past profits and dividends than in 
relation to trading prospects. Nevertheless, 
the results now coming to hand do throw 
light on the companies’ stock position and 
on the alertness or otherwise of the manage- 
ments. For the year to September 30th 
Joshua Hoyle ‘and Sons, the Lancashire 
cotton and rayon spinners and manufac- 
turers, report a steep fall in group profit 
which, after tax of £459,188, against £707,318, 
is down from £1,078,922 to £573,310. This 
company had built up a heavy stock position 
during the preceding year, and it is doubt- 
less the necessity to write down this item 
which is mainly responsible for the decline 
in earnings. With a final dividend of 74 
per cent., supplemented by a 2} per cent. 
cash bonus, the total distribution on the 
Ordinary stock is reduced from 20 per cent. 
Registered as a Newspaper 
London, W.C.1. 


Printed in Great Britain by Georce Beertpoce & Co., Lrp., 


to 15 per cent. Obviously this was no worse 
than the market had expected, for the 2s. 
Ordinary shares have subsequently improved 
from 3s. 44d. to 3s. 6d. At this level the 
yield is just over 8 per cent. 


Combined Egyptian Mills 

Another important unit in the Lancashire 
spinning trad2, Combined Egyptian Mills, 
has also suffered a steep fall during the year 
to September 30th in its trading results, 
with trading profits down from £2,507,964 
to £1,703,384,. Fortunately, the tax provision, 
which is about £450,000 lower at £861,000, 
has cushioned the decline in net profit, 
which appears at £555,872, against £872,525, 
and the directors have decided to maintain 
the dividend on the somewhat higher geared 
Ordinary capital at 8 per cent. In doing so, 
however, they issue a warning that this 
decision should not be taken as indicating 
that the same rate can necessarily be held in 
the current year. It is worth noting in this 
context that, while the transfer to general 
reserve is reduced from £300,000 to £200,000, 
the board have put £300,000, against nil, 
to re-equipment and stock contingencies 
reserve, while the carry-forward is down 
from £411,322 to £269,779. It is this back- 
ground which doubtless explains why, 
despite the maintenance of the 8 per cent. 
dividend, Combined Egyptian £1! Ordinary 
units have improved only a few pence to 
12s. 103d., at which the vield is approxi- 
mately 13 per cent. This is a much higher 
return than can be got on the equity of any 
other leading spinning combine, and I 
would not advise holders to sell. 


Leaseholds Profits Rise 


Having called attention in the past to the 
growth possibilities of Trinidad Leaseholds, 
the oil-producing, refining and marketing 
concern, I regard the latest results covering 
the year to June 30th as distinctly encourag- 
ing. Consolidated net profits of the group 
from operations in Trinidad and from 
shipping, marketing and other activities 
elsewhere have risen from £1,470,705 to 
£1,899,952. This increase has been achieved 
after charging £4,047,780, against £3,001 ,935, 
for United Kingdom taxation and after 
transferring £312,213, against £257,592, to 
contingencies reserves. Profits available for 
distribution in the accounts of the parent 
company have risen from £1,069,480 to 
£1,379,016 and would have permitted the 
payment of a substantially higher dividend. 
There is to be no further increase this year, 
however, on the 16% per cent. tax-free rate 
established a year ago. Doubtless influenced 
by the need to conserve resources for the 
group’s substantial capital programmes, 
the board have decided to put £1,100,000, 
against £700,000, to reserves in the parent 
company’s accounts and also to raise the 
carry-forward by £25,700 to £335,781. On 
the 16% per cent. tax-free dividend rate, 
which appears to be covered about eight 
times over by the available net earnings, 
Trinidad Leaseholds 5s. Ordinary units at 
26s. 9d. are yielding about 5} per cent. less 
tax. This may not seem a generous return 
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in the present conditions of the oil share 
market, where quotations have latterly been 
falling on talk of a possibility of an oil 
surplus. I still regard the units, however, as 
good value for money, in view of the 
group’s steady progress and the potentialities 
of investments it has recently made in 
Canada. 


Odeon Group Recovery 

The recovery in the fortunes of the 
J. Arthur Rank cinema and film group 
proceeds apace. At the annual meeting last 
month Mr. Rank held out the hope that if all 
went well Odeon Theatres, the parent com- 
pany in the group, would clear off its arrears 
of Preference dividends during the current 
financial year, which ends next June. Now 
he announces that this step will be taken 
forthwith by payment of eighteen months’ 
Preference dividend, which will bring pay- 
ments up to December 3lst. It can safely be 
inferred from this decision that further 
progress has been made in strengthening the 
group’s finances and that the outlook is 
being viewed with confidence. In the last 
balance-sheet substantial progress was 
recorded in reducing the group’s bank 
indebtedness, and since that date further 
benefits from the board’s retrenchment 
plans have doubtless been gathered in. 
Odeon Theatres 6 per cent. £1 Preference 
shares are now quoted around I5s. 6d., 
which includes the 14 years’ dividend, 
equal to about Is. a share net. They have 
come up from about 10s. earlier this year. 
Now priced to give a yield of about 8 per 
cent. I regard them as reasonably valued for 
the time being. 


London Tin Attractions 

After their fall in the early part of the 
year commodity prices now have a steadier 
look, and so have the shares of the com- 
modity producers, which have also suffered 
badly in recent months. Dividends recently 
announced by several important tin com- 
panies have come as a reminder that good 
profits are still being made, and it may well 
be that the recent market fall in share prices 
has over-discounted uncertainties in the 
outlook. A share in the tin group which has 
the merit of offering a stake in a wide cross- 
section of tin mining companies is. the 4s. 
Ordinary of London Tin Corporation. 
These shares now stand around 5s. 6d., 
against this year’s peak of 6s. 9d. At this 
level the yield on the 20 per cent. distribu- 
tion for the year to April 30th, 1952, is over 
14 per cent. This seems to me an unduly 
high return, having regard to the revenue 
prospects and to the Corporation’s 
immensely strong financial position. The 
last balance-sheet showed just under £3 
million in hard cash, quite apart from the 
Corporation’s investments, which, at April 
30th, had a market value of £4,700N00. 
On asset values, which have probably 
improved rather than deteriorated since the 
balance-sheet date, the shares are worth over 
8s. 6d. The Corporation has sound manage- 
ment, and it seems probable that at some 
future date the board will see fit either to 
make a capital repayment out of the large 
cash resources or to develop part of the 
Corporation’s business along investment 
trust lines. 
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